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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

THIS  book  takes  up  Eye- Witness's  Narrative  of  the 
War  at  the  point  where  the  volume  published  last 
year  ended,  and  continues  the  Narrative  from 
March  30th,  1915,  to  July  18th,  1915,  when  the 
series  of  descriptive  accounts  ceased  to  be  issued  by 
the  Press  Bureau. 

The  narratives  are  printed  in  full  as  communi- 
cated by  the  Press  Bureau,  and  the  two  volumes 
together  form  a  historical  document  the  value  of 
which  will,  it  is  believed,  be  recognized  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on. 

May,  1916. 
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AFTER    NEUVE    CHAPELLE 

March  SOth— April  ISth,  1915 

mh  March,  1915. 

THE  quiet  along  our  front  has  not  been  broken  by  any 
event  of  importance.  The  weather  has  been  fine, 
with  brilliantly  sunny  days  and  clear  moonlit  nights, 
but  there  has  been  a  bitter  wind  which  has  brought 
the  temperature  down  below  freezing  point. 

Of  incidents  the  following  are  alone  worthy  of 
record : — 

On  Thursday,  the  25th,  portions  of  our  front  were 
more  heavily  shelled  than  usual,  and  opposite  our 
centre  the  German  snipers  were  active.  On  Friday 
five  bombs  were  dropped  on  Essars  from  a  German 
aeroplane,  one  man  being  wounded.  The  hostile 
artillery  fire  was  again  heavy  in  places. 

Saturday,  the  27th,  was  also  marked  by  activity 
by  the  enemy's  airmen,  who  dropped  bombs  on 
Sailly,  killing  two  men.  A  Zeppelin  was  seen  at 
night  heading  north-eastwards. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th,  bombs  from  German 
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aeroplanes  were  dropped  near  Estaires  and  Haze- 
brouck,  with  but  small  results  in  each  case. 

Since  mention  is  not  infrequently  made  of  the 
capture  of  machine  guns  from  the  enemy  it  is  necessary 
to  sound  a  note  of  warning  lest  more  importance 
than  is  justified  should  be  attributed  to  these  minor 
successes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  the 
Germans  the  loss  of  one  or  several  machine  guns  does 
not  represent  what  at  the  beginning  of  operations  it 
would  have  meant  to  us,  with  our  then  vastly  inferior 
total  and  proportionate  number  of  these  weapons. 
It  is  believed  that  before  war  commenced  they  had 
available  altogether  a  stock  of  50,000  such  guns, 
apart  from  any  that  may  since  have  been  turned  out 
by  their  arsenals.  Their  employment  of  them,  there- 
fore, has  in  a  certain  sense  been  prodigal  and  carried 
out  with  a  disregard  of  loss  which  is  only  compre- 
hensible when  the  large  reserve  of  these  weapons  in 
their  possession  is  borne  in  mind. 

To  the  Germans  the  machine  gun  represents 
merely  a  piece  of  machinery  of  immense  killing  and 
stopping  power  which  has  cost  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  but  is  less  vulnerable  and  less  valuable  in 
every  way  than  the  number  of  men  and  rifles  of 
equivalent  killing  power.  One  principle  guiding  its 
employment,  therefore,  is  that,  provided  a  gun  has 
"  earned  its  keep  "  or  paid  for  its  cost  by  the  number 
of  the  enemy  slaughtered,  its  loss  or  destruction  does 
not  count.  For  them  it  has  been  a  matter  of  the 
exchange  of  a  mechanism  costing  a  few  pounds, 
which  can  be  replaced  at  once,  for  a  number  of  lives 
which  cannot  be  replaced  within  a  generation.  This, 
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of  course,  applies  to  the  gun  alone  and  not  to  the 
highly  trained  specialists  who  handle  it. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  point  out  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  weapon  that  a  machine 
gun  at  an  ordinary  rate  fires  500  rounds  a  minute. 
From  the  sector  of  the  defences  of  Neuve  Chapelle, 
therefore,  where,  as  reported,  the  Germans  had 
15  machine  guns  within  a  length  of  front  of  250  yards, 
7500  bullets  could  have  been  poured  in  one  minute, 
in  addition  to  those  from  the  rifles  of  the  infantry 
manning  the  parapets.  What  the  effect  of  this 
stream  of  lead  would  have  been  against  assaulting 
infantry,  either  held  up  by  obstacles  or  advancing 
over  clear  ground  at  the  slow  pace  alone  possible  to 
heavily  weighted  soldiers,  is  obvious. 

The  German  guns  are  of  Maxim  type  on  a  small 
and  inconspicuous  sledge  or  stretcher  mounting,  and 
are  carried  everywhere  where  infantry  can  go.  The 
majority  of  them  are  built  by  the  Deutsche  Waff  en 
Fabrik  near  Berlin,  and  other  factories  in  Germany, 
but  some  of  the  older  ones  were  constructed  in 
England. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  good 
feeling  which  prevails  generally  between  our  army 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  it  is 
quartered.  There  is  one  direction,  however,  in  which 
the  kindness  of  the  French,  especially  of  the  women 
folk  of  all  grades  of  society,  has  been  most  remarkable, 
and  that  is  in  the  assistance  rendered  us  in  the  care 
of  our  sick  and  wounded. 

Most  of  our  clearing  stations  for  the  wounded  have 
been  established  in  institutions,  factories,  or  private 
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homes,  and  in  all  cases  the  owners,  tenants,  or  those 
merely  responsible  for  the  buildings,  have  done  every- 
thing to  help  our  medical  authorities.  At  one  place 
two  ladies,  whose  private  house  has  been  converted 
into  a  convalescent  hospital  for  officers,  have  insisted 
on  doing  the  cooking  themselves,  because  they  con- 
sidered that  the  efforts  of  their  cook  were  not  good 
enough.  Many  have  given  up  their  whole  time  and 
energies  to  looking  after  the  patients  and  attending  to 
their  wants,  even  to  the  making  of  barley  sugar  for 
those  suffering  from  coughs. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  civil  inhabitants,  both 
sick  and  wounded,  especially  the  Belgians,  our  British 
voluntary  medical  organisations  are  in  some  places 
doing  most  noble  work. 

Conversation  with  some  of  the  captured  officers 
and  better  educated  prisoners  has  thrown  considerable 
light  on  the  views  on  the  general  situation  now  held 
by  the  German  army.  It  is  freely  acknowledged  that 
Germany  started  the  war,  but  opinion  seems  to  be 
divided  as  to  whether  she  intended  to  occupy  Belgium 
permanently  or  not.  The  belief  is  that  she  would 
not  have  crossed  the  Meuse  if  England  had  remained 
neutral,  but  would  have  advanced  through  South 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  thinking  that  Great  Britain 
would  have  "  taken  it  the  right  way." 

While  it  is  maintained  that  she  desired  no  territory 
in  Europe  not  already  occupied  by  German-speaking 
people,  it  is  admitted  that  her  strategic  frontier  in  the 
Vosges  must  be  improved.  The  most  important 
point  of  the  views  now  held,  however,  and  one  that 
must  be  of  special  interest  to  Germany's  ally,  Austria, 
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is  the  frank  admission  that,  since  the  latter  has  failed 
so  badly  in  the  present  war  and  has  had  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  the  armed  strength  of  Germany,  she  must  pay 
for  it  and  will  have  to  bleed  ("  Oesterreich  muss  bluten  "). 

These  German  prisoners  hold  that  the  Austrian 
Empire  will  cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  Germans  will 
give  away  some  of  its  territory  to  Italy  and  include 
the  German-speaking  portion  of  Austria  in  the  German 
Empire,  also  Luxemburg.  Other  points  are  that  the 
Germans  will  welcome  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Poland  as 
a  buffer  between  themselves  and  Russia,  will  insist 
on  Belgium  joining  the  German  Zollverein  and  on 
Antwerp  becoming  an  international  port.  A  great 
Central  European  Confederation  of  Germanic  peoples 
will  be  formed  to  include  the  Scandinavians.  In 
reference  to  Italy  the  Germans  look  forward  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  Pope,  though  the  necessity  for  this 
is  regretted  because  it  is  not  thought  that  papal 
influence  is  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  Pan- 
Germanic  aims. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  views  are  based  on 
inspired  and  highly  coloured  newspaper  accounts  and 
cleverly  edited  official  communiques,  and  that  the 
German  forces  in  different  parts  of  the  front  are  kept 
well  supplied  with  intelligence  of  successes  gained  in 
quarters  upon  which  they  are  not  acting  and  of  which 
they  have  no  first-hand  knowledge.  But  that  they 
should  be  held  at  this  stage  of  the  war  accounts  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  optimism  prevailing.  So  long  as 
they  are  generally  maintained,  however,  by  whatever 
means,  the  moral  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  said  to  be 
deteriorating. 
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Among  those  captured  at  Neuve  Chapelle  were 
many  Poles  who  spoke  German  indifferently  and  were 
not  over-friendly  to  Prussia.  They  appeared  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  famous  Prussian 
regiment  to  which  they  belonged  should  have  suffered 
so  heavy  a  blow ;  and  learned  with  considerable 
surprise  that  they  were  not  within  seven  miles  of 
Paris.  All  the  prisoners  were  struck  with  the  manner 
in  which  our  attack  had  been  carried  out.  The 
completeness  of  the  surprise  was  proved  not  only  by 
their  testimony  but  by  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
dispositions  showed  a  break-down  on  the  part  of  their 
staff,  for  troops  were  hastily  thrown  into  the  fight 
as  they  arrived,  piecemeal  and  without  cohesion, 
many  of  them  having  been  without  food  for  hours. 

The  Germans  are  now  taking  comprehensive 
measures  to  remove  the  whole  civil  population  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  them  in  France. 

If  there  is  one  thing — and  it  has  become  even 
more  noticeable  during  the  last  few  weeks — which 
strikes  those  who  go  about  amongst  our  men,  whether 
in  the  trenches,  in  billets  or  in  the  hospitals,  it  is 
that  the  thought  uppermost  in  their  minds  is  not  of 
their  own  hardships  and  sufferings,  but  of  the  progress 
of  the  war  in  general  and  of  the  operations  on  our 
front  in  particular.  The  first  question  that  a  wounded 
man  usually  asks  is  :  "  How  far  did  we  get  ?  Did  we 
take  such  and  such  a  trench  or  position  ?  "  He  may 
have  been  maimed  for  life ;  most  of  his  comrades  may 
have  been  killed  ;  but  these  things  concern  him  little 
in  comparison  with  the  point  of  whether  his  battalion 
or  company  accomplished  the  task  assigned  to  them. 
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Nothing  else  matters.  All  those  questions  of  hours 
of  work  and  wages  which  are  agitating  his  friends  at 
home  are  utterly  strange  to  him.  He  accepts  every- 
thing, the  heaviest  losses  to  his  unit  as  well  as  his  own 
personal  misfortunes,  in  complete  cheerfulness  so  long 
as  he  knows  that  we  are  winning.  Not  that  the 
feeling  throughout  the  Army  has  ever  been  other 
than  one  of  supreme  confidence  in  the  eventual 
result ;  but  there  is  now  something  more  than  that. 
Every  man  feels  that  the  long,  dreary  winter  is  past, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of  "  sticking 
it  "  in  wet  trenches  under  a  rain  of  high-explosive 
from  above  and  in  the  ever-present  danger  of  a  mine 
from  underneath.  He  feels  that  the  time  for  the 
realisation  of  his  hopes  is  arriving  and  that  he  is,  in 
his  own  words,  "  going  to  get  a  bit  of  his  own  back." 

2nd  April,  1915. 

The  last  three  days  of  March  passed  quietly.  On 
Monday,  the  29th,  there  was  an  exchange  of  shell 
fire  round  Ypres,  and  the  enemy's  guns  were  active 
in  front  of  many  points  on  our  right  centre.  During 
the  night  several  hostile  aeroplanes  flew  over  our 
lines.  Bombs  were  dropped  on  Bailleul  and  near 
Estaires  and  Merville  without,  however,  doing  any 
damage.  On  Tuesday  some  bombs  were  dropped  near 
Bethune,  but  no  casualties  were  caused.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  31st,  our  artillery  exploded  a  magazine  in 
the  German  lines  and  obtained  three  hits  on  a 
battery. 

Prussians,  Bavarians  and  Saxons  took  part  in 
the  fighting  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  but  their  mutual 
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co-operation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
points  very  hearty.  Indeed,  our  prisoners  of  the  two 
latter  nationalities  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  flung  into  action  during 
the  counter-attacks  from  the  Bois  du  Biez.  The 
orders  given  them,  so  they  said,  were  to  reinforce  the 
firing  line,  but  on  advancing  from  the  wood  they 
found  no  firing  line,  and  discovered  instead  that  they 
were  alone  and  unsupported.  Many  surrendered  in 
consequence.  On  the  whole  they  were  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  grossly  mishandled  by 
Prussian  officers. 

The  treatment  of  their  own  wounded  by  the 
Germans  was  callous  to  a  degree.  Though  numbers 
were  lying  in  front  of  the  trenches  in  many  places  no 
effort  was  made  to  pick  them  up,  and  at  last  our  men 
were  compelled  by  pity  at  considerable  risk  to  them- 
selves to  try  to  reach  them.  But  the  Germans  con- 
tinued to  shoot  and  hit  some  of  our  men  while  engaged 
on  this  errand  of  mercy  although  their  intentions  were 
obvious.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  wounded  were  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  while  those 
in  the  trenches  were  Prussians. 

To  what  an  extent  the  Germans  were  temporarily 
shaken  by  what  they  went  through  was  illustrated 
by  the  action  of  a  large  body  of  prisoners  when  being 
marched  along  a  road  to  the  rear  of  our  lines.  As  the 
shells  and  bullets  of  their  own  countrymen  rumbled 
and  whistled  overhead  they  continually  ducked  their 
heads,  some  even  breaking  out  of  the  ranks  and 
cowering  in  the  ditches  at  the  roadside  while  the 
amused  escort  strode  stolidly  on. 
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The  following  three  extracts  are  taken  from  letters 
to  soldiers  : — 

"  DORTMUND,  2/3/15. — At  present  we  are  having  a 
gold  collection  in  the  school.  As  soon  as  we  have  1000 
marks  in  gold,  we  get  a  whole  holiday ;  half  of  this  sum 
has  already  been  collected.  Gold  must  at  all  costs  be 
brought  forward,  and  yet  it  is  hoarded  by  many." 

"  SOLINGEN,  Westphalia,  26/2/15. — Bread  and  all 
articles  of  food  have  become  dreadfully  expensive,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  money  to  pay  for  them.  We 
have  killed  our  dog  '  Mollie  ' ;  it  tasted  extremely  nice  ; 
Lisbeth  refused  to  eat  of  it." 

The  information  about  u  Mollie  "  may  be  a  joke, 
but  even  so  it  shows  in  what  direction  thoughts  are 
turning.  The  last  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
as  showing  to  what  extent  Germany  has  mobilised 
her  industrial  combatants  : — 

"  MANNHEIM,  28th  February. — I  can  tell  you,  Max, 
that  those  who  are  not  at  the  front  have  to  work  like  three 
men,  which  is  not  easy.  We  are  making  stacks  of  shells  ; 
we  also  undertake  the  filling  of  them.  It  has  been  no 
laughing  matter  since  the  departure  of  the  trained  hands. 
At  the  end  of  December  a  gentleman  who  was  employed 
at  a  cable  factory  gave  me  help,  but  he  went  off  when  the 
Landsturm  was  mobilised. 

"  The  continual  rise  in  prices  makes  buying  difficult. 
The  dearth  of  pig-iron,  probably  due  to  the  shortage  of 
ore  at  the  works,  is  now  felt  terribly.  Despite  our  efforts 
we  obtain  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  monthly  tonnage 
required.  In  order  to  avoid  closing  down  we  buy  scrap 
and  old  rails.  The  price  is  as  high  as  100  marks.  Many 
materials  are  requisitioned,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose 
of  them.  All  this  is  the  cause  of  my  troubles.  On  the 
10th  February  I  was  called  to  the  Colours,  but  I  obtained 
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a  release  up  to  the  21st  March,  as  the  Company  certified 
that  my  services  were  indispensable.  I  am  really  a 
soldier  on  leave." 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is 

specially  enlightening. 

6th  April,  1915. 

The  situation  remains  as  it  was.  On  Thursday, 
the  1st  April,  our  guns  scored  several  hits  on  a  house 
sheltering  a  German  headquarters,  with  some  visible 
result,  for  wounded  were  afterwards  seen  to  be  carried 
out.  A  bomb  was  dropped  by  a  German  aeroplane 
on  Armentieres  without  doing  any  damage,  and 
during  the  night  the  hostile  guns  opened  on  our 
trenches  on  the  left  centre.  On  Friday  our  trench 
mortars  were  busy  to  good  effect  near  Ploegsteert 
Wood. 

On  Saturday,  the  3rd,  we  reminded  the  enemy 
opposite  our  right  that  we  were  not  asleep  by  blowing 
up  a  length  of  his  trench  facing  Cuinchy.  A  gallery 
had  been  driven  forward  and  in  the  early  morning 
the  charges  were  fired.  The  extent  of  the  loss  occa- 
sioned is  not  known,  but  pieces  of  timber  and  steel 
loophole  plates  were  seen  to  be  hurled  high  up  in  the 
air.  About  100  yards'  length  of  trench  in  all  was 
destroyed,  and  a  sniper's  post  in  the  brickfields 
exposed.  The  sequel  to  this  operation  was  that  the 
Germans  bombarded  our  defences  round  Cuinchy  very 
heavily  for  some  time,  pouring  in  over  1000  shells 
of  various  calibres.  There  was  considerable  sniping 
all  along  the  centre,  and  we  shelled  some  hostile 
working  parties  with  success.  The  only  event  worthy 
of  record  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  wns 
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that  at  one  or  two  points  the  Germans  in  the  front 
line  made  attempts  by  hoisting  flags  and  putting  up 
their  hands  to  get  into  communication  with  our  men, 
or  to  lure  them  to  expose  themselves. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  the  Argonne,  where  the 
trenches  are  very  close,  the  Germans  have  on  several 
occasions  pumped  blazing  oil  or  pitch  on  to  the 
French ;  but,  according  to  the  statements  of  our 
prisoners,  they  are  preparing  a  more  novel  reception 
for  us  in  front  of  parts  of  our  line.  They  propose  to 
asphyxiate  our  men  if  they  advance  by  means  of 
poisonous  gas.  The  gas  is  contained  under  pressure 
in  steel  cylinders  and,  being  of  a  heavy  nature,  will 
spread  along  the  ground  without  being  dissipated 
quickly. 

Close  to  Neuve  Chapelle  they  have  now  put  up  a 
notice  to  the  following  effect : — "  Hindenburg  is 
coming  !  Welcome  to  our  brother  and  500,000  men. 
Welcome,  brother  ! " 

The  chain  of  command  which  links  up  the  troops 
in  the  firing  line  with  the  General  Headquarters  has 
already  been  described  generally  ;  but  a  short  account 
of  how  the  system  works  during  an  action  and  how 
the  fighting  is  controlled  by  the  superior  commanders 
may  assist  to  a  comprehension  of  the  conduct  of  the 
recent  operations  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  nowadays  impossible  for  any 
one  man  to  have  a  general  survey  of  a  battle,  except 
perhaps  of  a  small  action  in  favourable  country 
offering  an  exceptionally  extended  view,  and  even  in 
that  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  gain  any 
accurate  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  For  intelligence 
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of  the  actual  progress  of  the  fighting,  therefore,  the 
higher  commanders  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
telephone  or  motor  despatch  riders.  Though  by  this 
means  a  battle  can  be  followed  only  mentally,  a  fairly 
accurate  conception  of  its  course  can  be  obtained  from 
the  continuous  stream  of  messages  coming  in  from 
the  front. 

During  the  actual  fighting  the  brigade  commanders 
will  probably  be  ensconced  in  dug-outs,  cellars  or 
sandbag  shelters  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
firing  line.  Communication  from  them  forward  to 
battalion  headquarters  will  be  by  telephone  or  orderly, 
and  the  telephone  will  also  connect  them  with  the 
divisional  headquarters  in  rear  through  which  infor- 
mation is  passed  on  to  corps  and  army  headquarters. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  commander  of  any  unit, 
be  it  battalion,  brigade,  division,  or  army  corps  can 
actively  influence  a  battle  is  by  throwing  into  the 
fight  a  body  of  fresh  troops  which  have  not  been 
employed,  and  he  has  for  this  purpose  in  every  case 
a  portion  of  his  force  in  reserve,  at  his  own  disposal, 
for  use  as  may  be  required.  His  power  of  control  is 
especially  limited  in  modern  war  by  the  hail  of  lead 
and  iron  which  sweeps  over  the  whole  area  near  the 
front  line,  and  in  such  operations  as  are  now  in 
progress  by  the  inevitable  confusion  resulting  from 
close  quarter  fighting  in  enclosed  country. 

The  troops  launched  into  the  fight  must  of  necessity 
be  left  to  look  after  themselves  to  a  great  extent,  and 
their  fortunes  will  depend  on  the  individual  resource, 
initiative  and  determination  of  regimental  officers 
and  men.  It  is  impossible  to  alter  their  dispositions, 
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to  change  the  direction  to  which  they  have  been 
committed,  or  in  many  cases  even  to  communicate 
with  them,  for  orderlies  get  shot  and  telephone  wires 
are  cut.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  heavily 
engaged  and  under  heavy  fire,  their  exact  circum- 
stances may  be  unknown.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  only  by  his  reserve  that  a  commander  can  sway  the 
fight.  It  may  be  thrown  in  to  fill  a  gap,  to  outflank 
some  position  which  resists  all  efforts  at  frontal 
attack,  to  repulse  a  counter-attack,  or  to  give  the 
front  line  when  checked  the  necessary  impetus  to 
carry  it  forward.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  power  of  quick 
decisions  as  to  where  and  how  to  employ  reserves, 
that  generalship  to  a  great  extent  lies. 

A  description  of  the  scene  presented  by  a  divisional 
headquarters  during  an  action  will  perhaps  convey 
some  impression  of  the  aspect  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  a  divisional  general  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  controlled  from  that  point. 

The  headquarters  are  situated  in  a  large  square 
farmhouse  close  to  a  high-road  not  much  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  battle  line.  Leading  up  to  the  house 
are  many  wires.  Outside  it  is  a  collection  of  motor 
cycles  with  their  riders  waiting  to  carry  messages. 
Every  now  and  again  a  cyclist  starts  off  with  a  despatch 
or  a  fresh  one  dashes  up.  Down  the  road  towards  the 
rear  passes  an  almost  continuous  stream  of  wounded 
men,  some  slightly  wounded,  with  bandaged  heads  or 
hands,  on  foot,  others  in  motor  or  horse  ambulances. 
More  cheering  is  the  sight  of  the  little  groups  of 
prisoners  which  from  time  to  time  pass  in  the  same 
direction.  Sliding  quietly  along  in  the  contrary 
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direction  come  the  empty  ambulances  full  of  stretchers, 
the  bearers  seated  inside,  most  of  them  swaying  to 
and  fro,  fast  asleep,  for  they  have  been  working  night 
and  day.  At  the  roadside  is  drawn  up  a  long  line  of 
ammunition  wagons,  and  further  down  is  a  collection 
of  transport  of  all  kinds.  In  the  fields  and  enclosures 
are  more  ammunition  wagons  with  rows  of  horses 
picketed  alongside. 

The  din  of  battle  has  been  so  often  described  that 
it  need  not  be  done  again.  But  it  is  at  this  point 
specially  overwhelming  because  this  is  the  region  of 
our  artillery  positions,  and  the  roar  of  our  own  guns 
close  all  round  is  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  of  the  shells  fired  at  them.  The  air  is 
pulsating  with  sound. 

Inside  the  house  everything  seems  to  depend  on 
maps.  In  one  room,  seated  at  a  collection  of  tables, 
are  officers  of  the  operations  branch  of  the  divisional 
staff,  bending  over  large  maps  on  which  they  record 
every  change  of  position  of  the  troops  as  soon  as  it 
is  reported  and  pass  the  information  back  to  corps 
headquarters.  As  the  reports  from  the  front  come 
in  one  by  one,  the  whole  struggle  being  enacted  a  mile 
or  two  away  is  made  partially  clear.  Now  a  message 
tells  of  a  battalion  checked  in  front  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  trenches  by  barbed  wire  and  machine  guns — 
which  means  heavy  losses.  Perhaps  the  next  is  to 
the  effect  that  some  brigadier  has  sent  his  last  reserves 
forward  to  work  round  the  flank  of  the  enemy  holding 
a  certain  position.  A  third  may  notify  the  capture 
of  prisoners,  of  signs  of  demoralisation  shown  by  the 
enemy  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  field,  of  our  troops 
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being  in  hot  pursuit.  A  little  later  another  announces 
the  capture  of  a  hostile  trench  by  a  bomb  party  and 
of  its  conversion  for  the  use  of  our  side. 

There  is  a  lull  for  a  short  space,  the  cannonade 
dies  down  and  becomes  fitful,  and  in  the  comparative 
stillness  can  be  heard  the  distant  fire  of  rifles  and 
machine  guns.  Then  suddenly  our  artillery  begins 
to  speak  afresh,  and  a  message  comes  through — 
"  The  enemy  are  massing  for  a  counter-attack." 
Louder  and  louder  swells  the  volume  of  sound  as  the 
fire  of  one  battery  after  another  is  directed  on  to  the 
target  offered,  and  the  throb  of  the  Maxims  grows 
more  insistent.  For  those  who  cannot  see  what  is 
going  on  there  is  now  a  period  of  suspense  until  the 
next  report  states  laconically  that  the  counter-attack 
has  been  repulsed.  To  picture  what  has  happened 
at  the  scene  of  action  between  the  receipt  of  the  two 
messages  demands  little  imagination. 

The  day  wears  on  and  the  night  comes.  Through- 
out the  hours  of  darkness  flares  go  up  into  the  sky 
over  the  battlefield,  and  the  beams  of  searchlights 
occasionally  wander  across,  lighting  up  in  their  chilly 
radiance  the  battered  parapets,  the  dark  patches  of 
blood,  the  still  forms  of  the  dead  lying  among  the 
ruins  and  debris,  or  half  immersed  in  the  water  which 
fills  trenches,  ditches  and  shell  craters.  Near  at  hand 
the  darkness  is  pierced  by  the  flashes  of  rifles,  while 
far  away  to  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  the  discharges 
of  the  guns  are  reflected  in  the  sky  like  the  play  of 
summer  lightning.  Although  there  is  no  cessation  of 
fighting  at  night  it  becomes  possible  to  communicate 
more  freely  with  the  fighting  troops,  to  discover  the 
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exact  situation  and  make  plans   for  the  following 
day. 

Such  are  the  conditions  by  day  and  night  in  which 
a  divisional  commander  and  his  staff  have  to  think 
and  construct  their  plans  and  to  act.  The  distracting 
influences  are  many,  for  above  all  does  the  atmosphere 
of  a  battle  breed  wild  rumours.  They  are  brought  by 
the  wounded,  by  tired  overwrought  men  from  the 
trenches  who  have  just  been  relieved,  and  by  others 
who  have  not  been  in  the  righting  but  have  been 
affected  by  what  they  have  seen.  They  are  of  all 
kinds,  from  tales  of  quite  impossible  achievements  to 
harrowing  stories  of  imaginary  disasters  constructed 
upon  a  foundation  of  the  sight  of  mangled  men.  They 
vary  according  to  the  limited  experience  of  individuals 
in  different  portions  of  the  field,  their  imagination, 
and  the  mental  and  physical  strain  they  have  under- 
gone. 

But  the  direction  of  operations  is  not  the  only 
concern  of  the  general  and  his  staff.  There  are  the 
innumerable  questions  of  administration,  the  relief  of 
troops  which  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  time,  the 
supply  of  those  in  the  front  line  with  ammunition 
and  food — often  a  task  of  immense  difficulty- — the 
evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  many  other  points 
requiring  a  grasp  of  details,  a  quick  decision,  and  a 
discriminating  appreciation  of  the  chief  issues  at 
stake. 

Qth  April,  1915. 

The  quiet  on  our  front  continues  although  our 
artillery  has  been  active.  On  Monday,  April  5th,  the 
enemy  shelled  Fleurbaix,  a  village  some  three  miles 
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south-west  of  Armentieres.  Further  to  the  south  our 
heavy  artillery  silenced  a  German  trench  mortar 
which  had  just  come  into  action.  The  Belgians 
scored  a  success  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Driegrachten 
about  five  miles  south  of  Dixmude.  On  the  previous 
day  the  Germans  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yser  and  had  constructed  a  redoubt 
defended  by  machine  guns.  From  this  position  they 
were  driven  by  a  brilliantly  executed  assault,  and 
nearly  all  the  garrison  were  killed  or  drowned  in 
attempting  to  escape  over  the  river.  Our  Allies 
captured  a  machine  gun  and  several  prisoners. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  the  enemy's  artillery  fire  was 
heavier  in  certain  localities,  notably  on  the  left  north 
of  the  Douve  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Yves,  and  also  south  of  the  Lys.  A  German  aeroplane 
dropped  four  bombs  near  Le  Bizet,  north  of  Armen- 
ti&res,  but  no  harm  was  done.  Our  artillery  obtained 
several  successes  on  the  right.  A  working  party  of 
the  enemy  was  shelled  and  dispersed  near  Givenchy, 
and  the  defences  of  the  Railway  Triangle,  near 
Cuinchy,  were  bombarded  with  great  effect  and  con- 
siderably damaged.  A  direct  hit  was  obtained  on  a 
girder  bridge  west  of  the  triangle,  which  was  also 
badly  damaged. 

On  the  7th  the  Germans  exploded  two  mines  near 
our  trenches  at  Cuinchy.  No  harm  was  done  to  the 
trenches  nor  to  the  infantry  holding  them.  The 
bombardment  of  Ypres  was  renewed  on  this  day. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  although  a  month  has 
passed  since  the  action  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  the  enemy 
has  made  no  attempt  to  retaliate  in  any  quarter,  but 
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has  remained  inactive  while  we  have  established 
ourselves  securely  on  the  ground  won.  Looking  back 
over  the  past  four  months  it  is  instructive  to  note  the 
gradual  weakening  of  the  German  resistance  on  our 
front.  Formerly  any  offensive  action  on  our  part  was 
met  with  an  immediate  counterstroke.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  enemy  has  made  no  reply 
at  all.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  their 
resistance  is  collapsing,  but  the  Germans  have  none 
the  less  admitted  that,  with  the  troops  at  their  disposal 
on  this  front,  they  are  unable  to  avenge  their  defeat. 
This  is  clearly  seen  by  a  proclamation,  already  quoted 
in  the  Press,  issued  by  the  Crown  Prince  Rupprecht 
of  Bavaria  to  his  troops  after  the  battle  in  which, 
after  admitting  the  defeat,  he  seeks  to  encourage 
them  by  a  vague  reference  to  a  future  day  of  reckon- 
ing, and  it  is  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  keeping  alive 
these  hopes  that  the  soldiers  are  told  that  Field- 
Marshal  Hindenburg  will  shortly  appear  in  France 
with  a  fresh  army. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  conditions 
lately  prevailing  in  the  area  behind  the  German  lines 
which  serves  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
general  situation  is  creating  great  anxiety.  As  already 
stated,  the  Germans  are  evacuating  large  numbers  of 
the  civil  population  by  way  of  Switzerland,  and  many 
of  these  have  now  returned  to  France.  From  their 
evidence  it  would  appear  that  something  very  like 
a  panic  prevailed  in  Lille  during  the  fighting  at  Neuve 
Chapelle.  The  large  hospitals  were  all  removed  to 
Tournai,  and  a  great  many  German  officers  who  had 
been  billeted  in  Lille  went  to  Tournai  to  sleep.  Both 
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officers  and  men  openly  expressed  their  uneasiness. 
Apparently  a  marked  change  began  to  occur  in  the 
general  demeanour  of  the  German  troops  soon  after 
Christmas.  Till  then  they  had  been  absolutely  con- 
fident and  extremely  cheerful,  but  this  feeling  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  Latterly  the  soldiers  used 
to  tell  the  French  civilians  that  they  recognised  that 
they  would  be  overpowered  by  the  masses  that  the 
English  were  going  to  place  in  the  field,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  the  English  were  equally  bent  on 
ruining  France  and  grabbing  everything  for  them- 
selves. 

The  evacuation  of  the  inhabitants  was  notified  by 
means   of  placards  stating  that  the  English,  being 
unable  to  beat  the  Germans,  were  trying  to  starve  them, 
and  that  in  consequence  all  the  inhabitants  must  be 
evacuated  except  the  men  of  military  age  between 
18  and  50  who  are  still  detained.     The  German  war 
levy  on  Lille,  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  for  the  months 
of  March  and  April  amounted  to  5,000,000  francs. 
Against  this  exorbitant  demand  the  Mayors  protested, 
but  the  Germans  replied  that  as  the  Mayors  paid  all 
the  refugees  one  franc  a  day,  and  as  the  refugees  were 
about  to  be  evacuated,  the  money  thus  saved  could 
in  future  be  devoted  to  German  war  levies.     A  great 
deal  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  cloth  factories, 
especially   that   which   has   copper   parts,    is   being 
removed  to  Germany.    The  Germans  have  at  different 
times  had  considerable  trouble  in  dealing  with  the 
civilian    population    in    France    and    Belgium.     An 
attempt  to  obtain  a  census  for  purposes  of  evacuation 
in  Belgium  caused  a  riot.    In  Roubaix  the  women, 
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indignant  at  the  shortage  of  bread,  attacked  the 
bakers'  shops.  The  German  Governor  informed  the 
Mayor  that  he  intended  to  call  out  the  troops,  but  the 
latter  strongly  advised  him  not  to  do  so,  as  10,000 
German  troops  were,  he  said,  no  match  for  the  women 
of  Roubaix,  who  were  skilled  in  throwing  bottles. 

German  civilian  labour  is  being  employed  to  dig 
trenches,  men  over  the  military  age  being  used  for 
this  work.      This    affords    another  instance  of    the 
organisation  of  the  whole  nation  for  war  requirements. 
It  is  instructive  when  possible  to  study  the  means 
whereby   the    "  campaign   of   hate "   against   Great  • 
Britain  is  maintained  amongst  the  German  troops. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Government,  the  official  gang,  the  military  party  and 
the  professorial  class  hatred  of   us  has  needed  no 
encouragement.     It  is  a  spontaneous  exhibition  of 
rage,  spite  and  exasperation,  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
secret    ambitions  and    deep-laid  schemes  of  years, 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  British  nation  has 
not  proved  so  flabby  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  has 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  spoiled  the  easy  victory  upon  which 
the    Germans    counted.     Amongst    the    population 
animosity  is  sedulously,  though  quite  unnecessarily, 
fostered  by  articles,  "  hymns  "  and  libels  which  are 
so  malevolent  that  they  would  defeat  their  purpose 
with  any  people   capable  of    sane  judgment.     The 
soldiers   who  have   left  the   "  Vaterland "   and   are 
fighting  on  foreign  soil,  however,  cannot  be  influenced 
to  the  same  degree  by  these  means.     But  this  does 
not  imply  that  measures  are  not  employed  to  engender 
in  them  the  same  senseless  fury  that  obsesses  their 
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countrymen  at  home,  the  outcome  of  which,  acting 
as  they  do  upon  natures  inclined  to  brutality,  is 
apparent  in  the  various  acts  of  savagery  committed 
by  the  German  forces. 

As  regards  the  official  incitement  of  the  troops 
against  the  British,  more  than  one  order  was  published 
about  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  Ypres  in  which  we 
were  characterised  as  the  "  most  hated  foe,"  "  bar- 
baric troops,'?  and  accused  of  using  "  Dum  Dum  " 
ammunition. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  following  extracts  will  be 
seen  the  ordinary  newspaper  lie  calculated  to  fan 
hatred  amongst  the  populace  generally.  From  the 
second,  however,  it  appears  that  lies  are  also  disse- 
minated officially  to  the  troops  in  the  field  by  the 
military  authorities.  These  two  extracts  have  pos- 
sibly already  been  published  in  the  papers  at  home, 
but  even  so  no  apology  is  needed  for  a  second 
reference  to  them  in  order  to  make  clear  the  spirit 
of  our  opponents. 

The  first  is  the  translation  of  a  portion  of  an  article 
from  the  "  Tagliche  Rundschau,"  one  of  the  leading 
German  newspapers,  dated  Berlin,  28th  March,  1915. 
It  refers  to  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 

BRITISH  METHODS  OF  MAKING  WAR. 

"  In  this  battle  the  English  have  again  given  striking 
proof  of  what  depths  of  infamy  they  are  capable.  At 
their  first  assault  they  drove  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas,  apparently 
unarmed  and  with  uplifted  hands,  in  front  of  them. 
The  Germans  naturally  did  not  shoot,  so  that  the  enemy 
reached  our  trenches  without  losses.  The  British  who 
followed  succeeded  by  this  means  in  taking  possession  of 
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our  trenches — though  only  temporarily.  At  their  second 
assault  these  infamous  English  'canaille*  drove  the 
German  prisoners  captured  that  morning  in  front  of  them 
in  the  attack  on  our  trenches ;  those  who  refused  to 
advance  were  beaten  to  death." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  recalcitrant 
German  prisoners  should  have  been  disposed  of  by  so 
slow  a  process  as  beating  when  the  English  "  canaille  " 
must  have  had  such  things  as  rifles,  bayonets  and 
revolvers  at  their  disposal ! 

The  "  Kolnische  Zeitung"  another  leading  news- 
paper, publishes  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a 
German  officer  who  fought  against  us  at  Neuve 
Chapelle.  The  letter  contains,  inter  alia,  the  following  :— 

"  I  must  confess  that  before  I  joined  the  army  I  used 
to  look  upon  the  stories  of  English  cruelties  and  dirty 
tricks  with  considerable  suspicion.  Now  I  have  had 
personal  experience,  and  must  admit  that,  black  as 
matters  are  painted  by  our  newspapers,  they  are  in  reality 
still  blacker.  The  following  are  examples,  for  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  can  vouch,  as  they  were  communicated  officially 
to  the  troops  by  our  division :  250  English  in  German 
great-coats  and  helmets  made  signs  to  a  party  of  German 
soldiers  to  join  them,  and  then  shot  them  down  at  close 
range.  German  prisoners  were  used  during  attacks  by 
the  British  troops  as  cover  for  the  advance,  etc.  ..." 

Presumably  such  libels  serve  their  purpose  and 
are  credited  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
especially  when  given  out  as  the  personal  experience 
of  an  eyewitness — in  this  case,  by  the  way,  an  eye- 
witness whose  testimony  is  second-hand  and  based 
on  an  official  communication, 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  record  the 
behaviour  at  this  same  fight  of  some  of  these  soldiers 
whose  gullibility  is  so  great  and  whose  standard  of 
honour  and  sense  of  humanity  are  so  strong  that  it  is 
considered  worth  while  to  play  upon  these  feelings  in 
order  to  excite  ferocity  against  us. 

As  already  mentioned,  their  treatment  of  some  of 
their  own  wounded  was  extremely  callous.  The 
detailed  facts  of  one  case  are  as  follows  :  On  the  night 
of  the  16th/17th  March,  in  the  course  of  a  recon- 
naissance made  in  front  of  the  British  trenches,  an 
officer  with  the  reconnoitring  party  saw  lights  to  his 
rear.  Thinking  that  they  were  signs  of  a  hostile 
patrol,  he  took  precautions  in  accordance.  The  next 
night  a  further  reconnaissance  in  the  same  direction 
was  made  by  a  larger  force  under  three  officers. 
Lights  were  again  seen  and  this  time  cries  of  "  Kame- 
rad  "  were  heard.  On  further  search  two  German 
soldiers  were  found.  One  of  them,  Ludwig  Open- 
doff  er  of  the  21st  Bavarian  Reserve  Regiment,  had 
been  wounded  in  the  head,  and  the  other,  No.  2510, 
Edward  Schmidt  of  the  20th  Bavarian  Reserve 
Regiment,  had  been  shot  through  the  left  eye.  Both 
had  been  lying  out  helpless  since  the  12th  March 
and  were  in  a  shocking  state,  gangrene  having  set  in 
in  one  case.  These  were  the  only  still  living  men 
found,  but  it  was  clear  that  many  of  the  bodies  in  the 
trench  were  those  of  men  who  had  crawled  in.  Since 
the  spot  at  which  they  were  was  only  60  or  70  yards 
from  the  German  line  and  50  yards  from  where  the 
enemy  were  erecting  entanglements,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  their  presence  was  unknown  to  their 
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comrades,  for  their  cries  could  have  been  heard 
100  yards  away,  and  they  were  at  such  a  distance  from 
our  front  trenches  that  they  could  have  been  removed 
with  perfect  safety.  Both  were  conveyed  back  to 
our  lines  and  then  to  hospital,  where  they  are  believed 
to  be  doing  well.  The  soldiers  who  actually  picked 
them  up  and  carried  them  were  what  the  enemy  calls 
"  black  savages,"  and  they  performed  this  act  of 
rescue  under  fire  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Two 
other  Germans  who  had  been  left  out  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, No.  2898,  name  unknown,  of  the  20th 
Bavarian  Reserve  Regiment,  and  Adolf  Ganzer  of  the 
16th  Prussian  Regiment,  had  been  brought  in  on  the 
15th. 

The  units  which  left  these  men  lying  on  the  ground 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  16th  and  56th  Regiments 
of  Prussian  Infantry. 

12th  April,  1915. 

A  few  more  extracts  from  captured  correspondence 
are  given  as  being  of  interest  for  one  reason  or  another : — 

"  NEUTHAL,  POSEN,  13th  March. — You  ask  for  B's 
address  :  he  was  in  the  hospital,  but  they  have  just  sent 
him  back  to  the  front  partly  healed.  His  arm  is  still 
swollen,  and  he  cannot  use  it.  Men  must  be  lacking,  and 
they  must  have  urgent  need  of  them  to  have  to  send 
them  back  in  this  state.  This  case  is  not  the  only  one. 
I  know  of  one  who  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  returned 
to  the  front  hardly  able  to  walk. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  that  they  would  not  give  bread 

without  a  ticket,  but  now  they  give  neither  bread  nor 

ticket,  but  we  are  authorised  to  buy  90  kg.  of  corn  per 

month.     It  then  has  to  be  ground  and  comes  back  to  us 

n  a  half -crushed  state." 
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"  13th  February,  1915. — We  also  have  prisoners  here, 
English  and  French,  who  have  to  make  soldiers'  packs  in 
a  factory. 

"  The  war  presses  on  us  always  more  heavily.  The 
poor  bakers  are  the  worst  off.  Cake  shops  may  not  bake 
after  the  15th.  War  bread  must  be  48  hours  old.  Each 
baker  may  only  sell  a  certain  amount  and  must  bake  at 
stated  hours,  and  not  at  all  at  night.  The  same  with 
the  publicans  :  '  Schnapps  '  and  liquor  may  not  be  sold 
in  the  public-houses  before  11  a.m.  or  after  7  p.m.  Other 
food-stuffs  are  dearer  every  day,  and  soon  there  will  be 
no  more  meat  or  bacon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  war  will 
stop." 

The  two  following  extracts  came  from  Bavaria  : — 

"  I  believe  our  happiest  days  are  over ;  now  there  is 
grief  and  misery  everywhere.  If  only  the  longed-for 
peace  would  come  !  That  is  our  only  wish." 

"  2nd  February. — We  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  war.  You  will  have  heard  already  that  the 
damned  English  are  trying  to  starve  us,  and  our  corn  has 
all  been  registered.  There  is  said  to  be  only  enough  for 
half  a  pound  of  bread  for  each  person  daily,  and  that  is 
certainly  not  much,  but  we  have  to  put  up  with  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  tables  will  be  turned  on  the  English. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  be  a  quick  job  to  starve  us  out  as  we 
have  still  a  lot  of  corn  and  potatoes.  We  all  long  for  a 
speedy  and  honourable  peace." 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  tone 
of  the  above  letters  and  those  of  an  earlier  date,  such 
as  the  following  : — 

"  NETSCHRAU,  18th  November,  1914.— War  is  a  dread- 
ful thing,  but  it  must  be  carried  through,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  our  eventual  victory,  with  God's  help.  But  in  any 
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case  there  will  be  no  rest  until  the  English  have  received 
their  just  punishment,  for  they  alone  are  disturbers  of 
peace.  Every  soldier  will  be  filled  with  rage  against 
these  hated  English  swine-dogs,  and  the  latest  Army 
Order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown  Prince  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  English  must  be  thoroughly  whipped.* 

"  Every  soldier,  be  he  Saxon  or  Prussian,  Bavarian  or 
Wiirtemburger,  must  carry  out  this  behest,  and  \vc  here 
have  read  with  much  pleasure  of  the  way  you  are  setting 
about  the  English.  This  rabble  will  be  frightened  only 
when  we  visit  them  in  their  own  country,  and  that  this 
will  eventually  happen  I  have  no  doubt." 

This  extract  is  from  the  diary  of  a  German  Reserve 
Lieutenant  of  a  regiment  which  was  holding  the 
trenches  between  St.  Yves  and  Le  Gheer  in  December 
last.  Most  of  it  is  ROW  ancient  history,  but  it  is  a 
record  of  impressions  from  the  other  side  : — 

"  20/10/14. — Departure  from  Zwickau  at  6.15  with 
over  1200  men.  The  men  were  rather  undisciplined, 
especially  the  volunteers  and  Ersatz  reservists  with  about 
six  weeks'  training,  above  all  in  the  dark ;  and  the  idea 
of  obedience  is  not  yet  familiar  to  them.  The  old  soldiers, 
those  who  have  recovered  from  their  wounds  and  returned 
to  duty,  are  no  better.  On  the  contrary,  they  think  they 
have  done  all  they  need  do.  Nevertheless,  they  mean 
well  and  when  treated  strictly  know  how  to  obey.  The 
captains  are  rather  chary  of  inflicting  punishment,  and 
so  there  is  a  good  deal  of  swearing  and  scolding,  although 
some  of  the  junior  officers  do  try  to  get  men  more  severely 
dealt  with,  as  a  rule  in  vain.  The  excuse  is  that  this  is  a 
large  batch  of  men  and  that  there  are  too  few  N.C.O.'s, 

*  This  probably  refers  to  an  Army  Order  to  the  6th  Army  pub- 
lished by  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  on  the  26th  October,  1914, 
in  which  the  German  troops  were  exhorted  to  crush  the  "  hated  foe." 
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and  of  these  not  many  are  reliable  or  sufficiently  trained. 
They  are  mostly  Landwehr  or  younger  reservists,  not 
active  soldiers. 

"  In  the  Rhine  provinces  the  inhabitants  were  enthu- 
siastic ;  in  Belgium,  especially  in  the  Flemish  districts, 
tolerant ;  but  in  Brussels  they  are  morose  and  scornful. 
As  they  meet  you  in  the  street  they  sometimes  make  the 
gesture  of  cutting  your  throat,  young  girls  being  the  worst 
offenders. 

"  Before  and  after  Brussels  it  often  happened  that  the 
children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10,  cried  out  to  us 
for  4  bread.' 

"  Arrival  in  Lille  at  10  a.m.  on  26th ;  the  part  of  the 
town  near  the  station  in  ruins  ;  the  inhabitants  apathetic  ; 
few  young  people  about. 

"  The  inhabitants  are  amiable  and  timid.  A  nervous 
sentry  fires  at  some  willow  trees,  mistaking  them  for 
Frenchmen.  Another  man  runs  round  shouting  :  '  Help  ! 
Help  ! '  under  the  impression  that  he  is  being  shot  at. 
He  is  shot  at,  and  so  are  two  men  who  arc  following  him. 
I  out  with  my  revolver — a  ridiculous  situation  !  The  man 
who  called  for  help  cannot  be  found,  the  sentry  calms 
down,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  clusters  round  me — 
indeed  a  ridiculous  situation  ! 

"  The  men  are  fed  very  lavishly,  and  there  is  much 
waste  of  bread  and  preserved  food.  The  inhabitants  go 
round  of  a  morning  collecting  it. 

"  30th  October. — We  have  been  in  the  trenches  two 
days  now,  at  Pont  Rouge,  north-west  of  Lille.  The 
English  are  about  600  metres  to  800  metres  from  us  and 
fire  like  mad ;  they  do  so,  it  is  said,  as  a  form  of  sport. 
German  and  English  shells  thunder  overhead  :  one  soon 
gets  used  to  it.  We  are  only  holding  on,  so  we  do  not 
answer  the  lively  and  accurate  fire  of  the  English,  who  are 
said  to  be  conducting  themselves  bravely  here  under 
Kitchener's  command. 
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"  We  are  in  touch  with  the  army  from  Antwerp,  which 
is  pressing  down  from  the  north  and  is  meant  to  roll  up 
the  (enemy's)  flank. 

"  21st  January,  1915.  —  How  long  is  it  since  I  made  an 
entry  (in  this  diary)  ?  In  the  meantime  I  was  wounded. 
With  me  in  hospital  were  Lieutenant  Wankel  (181st 
Regiment),  who,  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  alarmed 
the  XIX.  Corps  with  a  false  report  (that  the  English  had 
broken  through  the  line,  that  all  his  company  were  killed, 
and  that  he  himself  was  wounded),  and  Lieutenant 
Baltzer,  32nd  Artillery  Regiment,  also  with  his  nerves 
upset.  He  flung  himself  out  of  the  window  into  the  yard, 
broke  a  thigh  bone  and  an  arm  and  knocked  his  face 
about.  He  raved  during  the  night  and  kept  us  awake 
by  shouting  stupid  orders.  It  was  very  pleasant  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  ;  my  comrade  Schweitzer 
and  I  came  in  for  much  applause  for  our  performances." 


April,  1915. 

On  Thursday,  8th  April,  there  was  little  to  report 
beyond  the  usual  shelling.  Here  and  there  the 
enemy's  working  parties  were  dispersed  by  our  fire. 
On  the  right,  near  Festubert,  the  Germans  for  some 
purpose  or  other  displayed  a  white  flag,  but  soon 
lowered  it  again  on  finding  their  signal  —  whether 
inspired  by  treachery  or  by  a  genuine  desire  to  enter 
into  communication  with  our  troops  —  met  with  no 
encouragement.  In  this  neighbourhood  our  marks- 
manship has  been  more  than  usually  successful  ;  one 
battalion  claiming  to  have  disposed  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  snipers  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  while  another  claims  three  in  the  course  of  one 
afternoon.  The  Germans  near  Richebourg  were  very 
communicative,  shouting  from  their  trenches  that  they 
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were  going  to  attack  in  forty-eight  hours.     They  have 
not  carried  out  their  threat. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  fired  a  mine  at 
Le  Touquet,  a  village  close  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Lys,  about  two  miles  from  Armentieres.     The  greater 
part  of  the  village  is  in  our  hands ;   but  the  enemy's 
front  line  on  the  outskirts  ran  through  some  houses 
connected  by  a  loopholed  garden  wall,  and  it  was 
under  this  position  that  the  gallery  was  driven.     In 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  underground  excavation  in 
the  water-logged  area  close  to  the  river,  the  operation 
was  crowned  with  complete  success.     By  the  explosion 
of  the  charge — which  was  a  heavy  one — a  mass  of 
rubble,  bricks,  planks  and  other  debris  was  hurled 
two  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  some  of  it  falling  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  behind  our 
own  trenches.    When  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  wall 
was  seen  to  have  disappeared,  its  place  being  taken 
by  an  enormous  crater  blasted  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  line,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
completely   destroyed.     How   many    Germans    were 
blown  up  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  their  losses  must 
have  been  considerable,  since  the  wall  and  the  neigh- 
bouring trenches  were  fully  manned  at  the  time. 
Twenty-nine  wounded  were  afterwards  counted  being 
carried  across  the  river  at  Frelinghien.     Before  the 
mine  was  fired  the  enemy's  line  was  subjected  to  a 
hot  fire  of  artillery  and  rifles  to  which  only  a  feeble 
reply  was  made. 

During  the  day  a  house  harbouring  snipers  was 
destroyed  by  our  trench  mortars,  while  our  guns 
replied  with  good  effect  to  a  hostile  battery  which  was 
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shelling  Cuinchy.  A  column  of  smoke,  evidently 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  ammunition,  was  seen 
rising  from  the  battery,  and  afterwards  the  Germans 
ceased  firing. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th/10th  the  enemy,  in  his 
turn,  fired  a  mine  near  our  trenches  on  the  left,  but 
the  explosion  did  no  damage  whatever.  Considerable 
losses  were  caused  to  hostile  working  parties  by  our 
fire  during  the  night. 

The  10th  was  an  uneventful  day.  One  of  our 
patrols  showed  great  daring  and  enterprise  in  destroy- 
ing a  loopholed  barricade  which  the  enemy  had 
erected  close  to  the  La  Basse*e  Road. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  on  Sunday, 
the  llth. 

According  to  a  deserter  who  came  in  a  few  days 
ago  the  enemy's  bread  ration  had  been  still  further 
reduced  during  the  previous  fortnight,  and  now 
consists  of  one  loaf  a  day  amongst  four.  This  man 
had  been  sent  back  to  the  front  before  he  had  fully 
recovered  from  a  wound,  and  considered  that  he  had 
been  hardly  treated.  He  stated  that  the  force 
deterring  many  of  the  men  of  his  regiment  from 
deserting  was  the  fact  that  they  were  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  South  Germany,  to  whom  desertion  would 
mean  the  loss  of  everything  they  possessed. 

Letters  received  by  the  German  soldiers  from  their 
relatives  at  home  are  increasingly  pessimistic ;  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  impress  the  civil 
population  with  the  necessity  of  never  referring  to  the 
food  question  when  writing  to  men  at  the  front. 

The  general  state  of  mind  prevailing  in  the  enemy's 
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ranks  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard  for  us  to 
realise.  The  discipline  is  principally  that  of  fear,  the 
men  being  in  positive  terror  of  their  officers,  who 
behave  with  a  kind  of  studied  truculence  more  befitting 
slave-drivers  than  leaders  of  men.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  use  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  which  is  well 
established,  one  of  these  implements  having  been 
captured  by  us  near  Neuve  Chapelle.  An  actual 
example  of  such  conduct  was  given  by  one  prisoner 
which  is  most  enlightening.  A  party  of  some  twenty 
men  were  engaged  in  digging  trenches  when  the 
subaltern  in  charge  suddenly  produced  a  revolver  and 
declared  that  he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  the 
first  idle  man  whom  he  saw. 

This  incident  may  not  be  typical,  but  that  it 
should  be  possible  at  all  is  eloquent  of  German 
methods.  Such  is  the  fear  of  the  officers  and  the 
atmosphere  of  general  mistrust  that  the  men  do  not 
even  speak  to  one  another  of  their  grievances  for 
fear  that  their  complaints  should  reach  the  ears  of 
their  seniors.  Of  the  outward  forms  and  restraints 
of  discipline  there  is  no  relaxation  even  in  the  trenches. 
When  an  officer  passes  the  men  must  spring  to  atten- 
tion and  must  remain  with  shouldered  arms,  without 
moving  a  muscle,  perhaps  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  the  officer  in  question  is  near  them.  When 
they  are  relieved  from  the  trenches  every  spare 
moment  is  devoted  to  drilling  and  training.  The 
slightest  fault  is  punished  with  extreme  severity,  the 
offenders  often  being  tied  to  a  tree  for  hours  together. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  methods  appear  to 
suit  the  German  temperament,  though  their  degrading 
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effect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  longer  a  man  is 
submitted  to  them  the  more  brutal  does  he  become, 
The  acts  of  savagery  which  have  been  noted  have  in 
most  cases  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  the  active 
army,  or  the  older  men  of  the  Landwehr  and  Land- 
sturm,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  regular  army. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
behaviour  of  these  troops  and  that  of  those  who  have 
been  recruited  since  the  war. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  prisoner  of  intelligence 
and  education  that  the  Bavarians,  being  the  less 
civilised,  less  refined  and  less  intellectual  than  the 
Prussians,  would  display  greater  powers  of  resistance. 

Signs  of  the  evident  gullibility  of  the  rank  and  file 
have  been  referred  to,  but,  as  described  by  an  educated 
German  soldier,  it  almost  seems  incredible.  Those 
fighting  on  the  Russian  frontier  are  encouraged  with 
stories  of  victories  in  the  West,  while  those  fighting 
in  the  West  are  similarly  supplied  with  tales  of  triumphs 
in  the  East.  Falsehoods,  however  clumsy,  are  swal- 
lowed with  avidity.  A  town  may  be  announced  as 
having  been  captured  time  after  time — each  occasion 
being  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  last — yet  the  strange- 
ness of  the  recurrence  of  the  event  will  not  occur  to 
those  hearing  of  it.  When  the  Germans  occupied 
St.  Eloi  on  the  14th  March  the  whole  army  was 
informed  of  the  success,  which,  it  was  said,  had  been 
achieved  without  loss,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
driven  out  the  next  morning  was  concealed.  It  was 
only  subsequently  that  the  troops  discovered  that  the 
casualties  amounted  to  about  800.  The  capture  by 
the  Russians  of  Przemysl  with  45,000  men  has  been 
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announced  officially  by  the  Germans,  but  the  soldiers 
fighting  in  the  West  will  not  believe  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  can  be  so  great.  Nevertheless,  though 
it  is  bound  to  be  seen  through  eventually,  this  kind  of 
deception  does  not  appear  to  have  sapped  the  faith 
of  the  German  soldier  in  his  leaders,  but  he  is  apt  to 
become  depressed  if  he  does  not  frequently  receive 
news  of  a  victory. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  why  the  brutality  on 
the  part  of  their  officers  is  not  more  actively  resented 
by  men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  as  brave 
as  the  German  soldiers  are,  it  must  be  pointed  out  to 
them  that  bullying  and  the  exercise  of  brute  force  is 
only  an  inevitable  part  of  the  whole  system  by  which 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,  which  has 
crushed  individuality  and  moulded  mind  and  body 
for  its  own  purpose.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the 
German  war  machine  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  system 
has  met  with  acquiescence  and  has  been  accepted  for 
years.  It  has  in  the  past  filled  all  ranks  with  an 
overmastering  sense  of  its  power  and  invincibility, 
and,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  has  inspired  them 
with  absolute  belief  in  success  and  a  sense  of  collective 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  "  Deutschland  uber  Alles  "  is  no 
empty  cry  ;  it  has  become  a  creed. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  such  evidence 
as  can  be  collected  from  the  men  fighting  in  the  field 
against  us  is  that,  though  this  confidence  in  themselves 
has  diminished  it  can  be  destroyed  only  by  a  defeat 
which  can  neither  be  explained  away  nor  hidden ; 
further,  that  a  defeat  of  this  nature  might  possibly 
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have  an  immediate  and  overwhelming  effect  on  the 
whole  nation  and  army  and  be  decisive,  for  it  would 
strike  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  German 
moral. 

The  1st  of  April  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
one  practical  joke  being  played  on  the  enemy.  An 
aviator  flying  over  the  Lille  aerodrome  dropped  a 
football  It  fell  slowly  through  the  air,  and  the 
Germans  could  be  seen  hurrying  from  all  directions 
to  take  cover  from  what  they  evidently  thought  was 
a  bomb.  That  it  bounced  to  an  enormous  height 
from  the  ground  without  exploding  was  probably 
taken  to  be  due  to  a  "  delay  action  "  fuse,  for  it  was 
not  till  the  ball  finally  came  to  rest  that  they  emerged 
from  their  shelters  to  examine  it.  On  it  was  written  : 
"  April  Fool—Go//  strafe  England." 

16th  April,  1915. 

During  the  last  three  days  no  event  of  importance 
has  occurred.  On  Monday,  the  12th,  our  artillery  on 
the  right  caused  further  losses  among  hostile  working 
parties  ;  some  wounded  were  seen  after  the  bombard- 
ment being  carried  away  on  stretchers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richebourg  and  Festubert  the 
enemy's  trench  mortars  were  active,  but  were  soon 
shelled  into  silence.  Our  anti-aircraft  guns  damaged 
one  of  the  enemy's  aeroplanes  which  retired  hurriedly. 
About  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  12th /1 3th  an 
airship  passed  over  one  town,  where  it  dropped  fifteen 
bombs,  some  of  considerable  size.  Three  women  and 
a  child  were  killed  and  a  few  horses  were  injured.  It 
afterwards  flew  north-west  and  dropped  more  bombs 
without  effecting  any  damage. 
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On  the  13th  the  enemy's  aeroplanes  were  more 
active,  especially  east  of  Ypres,  throwing  flares  and 
smoke  balls  over  our  trenches,  which  were  then  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  bombardment  by  guns  and  rifle- 
grenades. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  German  heavy 
artillery  shelled  Cuinchy  severely,  but  otherwise  the 
day  passed  uneventfully.  About  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  14th/15th  the  enemy  exploded  a  mine 
close  to  our  trenches  near  St.  Eloi,  causing  a  few 
casualties ;  and  early  on  the  following  morning  we 
fired  one  opposite  Cuinchy,  blowing  up  a  portion  of 
the  hostile  trenches.  Besides  this  damage,  some 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the 
explosion. 

The  action  of  our  trench  mortars  has  lately  been 
very  effective.  A  few  days  ago,  opposite  Givenchy, 
the  concentrated  fire  of  these  weapons  drove  the 
Germans  from  their  front  trenches  to  their  second 
line,  where  they  came  in  for  the  attentions  of  our 
artillery. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Saxons  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  line  put  up  a  National  flag  in  front  of  their 
trenches,  probably  in  the  hope  of  luring  our  men 
over  a  mine  or  in  front  of  a  waiting  machine  gun  in 
an  attempt  to  take  away  the  flag  at  night.  A  better 
way  was  found.  Our  men  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  in 
front  of  our  own  line,  and  knocked  the  enemy's  flag 
down  with  a  shot  of  a  trench  mortar. 

Prisoners  express  great  respect  for  our  artillery, 
especially  for  our  field  guns,  whose  shrapnel  bursts  at 
exactly  the  right  height  above  the  target  and  causes 
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splinters  to  fly  back.  In  speaking  of  their  own  army 
they  state  that  the  shortage  of  regular  officers  and  the 
promotion  of  "  one  year  volunteers  "  has  led  to  a  great 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  junior  officers, 
many  of  whom  the  soldiers  regard  with  secret  con- 
tempt. The  wholesale  distribution  of  Iron  Crosses, 
it  appears,  has  caused  the  decoration  to  be  despised 
by  the  fighting  troops.  One  man  said  that  it  was 
given  as  a  matter  of  course  to  regimental  serjeant- 
majors  and  to  "  fawning  deadheads  "  on  the  lines  of 
communication  who  had  never  even  heard  the  sound 
of  a  bullet,  and  that  30,000  had  been  distributed 
before  the  fall  of  Liege.  The  Kaiser  and  Hindenburg 
are  still  popular  heroes,  but  the  Crown  Prince  has 
lost  caste. 

Some  information  has  been  obtained  regarding 
the  British  prisoners  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
German  private  soldier.  They  are  described  as  being 
very  proud  and  obstinate,  and  refusing  to  work  like 
others  of  the  Allied  prisoners  in  factories  or  mines. 
They  are  apparently  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  fields, 
even  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  their  making 
a  concerted  attempt  to  escape.  On  this  account,  also, 
they  are  kept  more  strictly  guarded  than  the  others 
and  are  more  harshly  treated. 

According  to  civilians  who  have  come  in  from 
Lille  the  British  prisoners  who  are  kept  in  the  Citadel 
are  enduring  great  hardships,  being  insufficiently  fed, 
and  having  been  deprived  of  their  great-coats. 

In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
both  civil  and  military,  the  following  extract  from 
the  letter  of  a  French  civilian,  who  has  recently 
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returned  from  captivity  in  Germany,  is  not  cheerful 
reading : — 

"  If  our  deliverance  is  delayed  much  longer  we  shall 
find  thousands  of  unfortunate  people  dying  of  hunger 
behind  the  German  line.  The  enemy  feeds  the  population 
they  have  ruined  with  150  grammes  of  "  K  "  bread  per 
day.  About  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  papers  underestimate  the  truth.  Of  the  120,000 
civilians  taken  into  Germany,  and  of  our  soldiers  taken 
prisoners,  more  than  a  quarter  will  die  of  hunger  and 
privations  before  six  months ;  the  remainder  will  suffer 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  from  the  horrors  of  this  captivity. 
You  can  tell  the  soldiers  that  I  would  wish  them  death 
rather  than  captivity  in  Germany.  I  must  stop  because 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  these  horrors.  I  have  the  firm 
conviction  that  victory  is  at  hand,  and  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  of  the  Germans  confirms  this  belief." 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  returned  from 
the  same  area  have  brought  samples  of  the  bread 
which  was  being  supplied  to  them.  It  is  a  kind  of 
soft  brown  dough  largely  composed  of  potatoes  and 
extremely  indigestible. 

The  absurd  forms  being  assumed  by  the  German 
hatred  of  the  British  nation  are  shown  by  the  report 
made  by  one  prisoner  that  the  gasometers  at  Dieden- 
hoffen  are  painted  with  "  Gott  Strafe  England  "  in 
enormous  letters.  And,  unless  some  of  the  remarks 
shouted  out  to  our  troops  in  the  trenches  have  been 
misunderstood,  hatred  of  their  neighbours  is  becoming 
a  hobby  with  the  Germans,  for  at  one  point  the  usual 
cry  was  changed  to  "  Gott  Strafe  Holland!"  The 
precise  cause  for  this  alteration  in  the  objective  of 
their  kind  wishes  is  not  known, 
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In  view  of  the  false  accusations  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  enemy  newspapers  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  British  at  Neuve  Chapelle — to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made — the  following  extract 
from  the  diary  of  a  German  officer,  dated  19th 
December,  1914,  descriptive  of  the  conduct  of  his 
own  men  on  a  former  occasion,  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest : — 

"  The  sight  of  the  trenches  and  the  fury — not  to  say 
the  bestiality — of  our  men  in  beating  to  death  the  wounded 
English  affected  me  so  much  that  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
I  was  fit  for  nothing." 

The  writer  of  this  was  in  the  13th  Regiment,  13th 
Division  of  the  Vllth  German  Corps.  His  testimony 
as  to  the  brutality  of  our  enemy  is  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  our  own  men  on  numerous  occasions, 
notably  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  where  several  of  our 
wounded  temporarily  left  behind  were  subsequently 
found  bayoneted  or  with  their  brains  blown  out. 

Another  extract  from  a  letter  referring  to  this 
same  fight  on  December  19th  mentions  that  some 
of  the  English,  being  surrounded,  surrendered  after  a 
most  gallant  resistance.  The  writer  adds  :  "  But 
they  got  mercy  !  The  rifle  butts  were  turned  round 
and  we  went  for  them  and  made  the  sparks  fly. 
Prisoners  were  not  taken." 

These  two  excerpts  from  captured  correspondence 
are  typical  of  the  present  tone  of  many  German 
letters : — 

"  BUHL,  21st  March. — In  the  factories  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  work  begins  to  be  felt.  This  cannot  last 
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long  now.  Food  is  hopelessly  expensive.  I  bought  some 
potatoes  at  Rouffach  and  had  to  pay  14  marks  for  two 
sacks,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  get  them." 

"  28th  March.  —  Nothing  changed  here,  but  it  must  be 
terrible  on  the  Hartmannsweiler  Kopf.  Men  are  con- 
tinually being  sent  forward,  and  none  return.  Last  week 
men  coming  from  the  Hartmannsweiler  Kopf  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  Soultz  during  the  night,  with 
mutilated  limbs  and  bloody  heads.  We  only  get  half  a 
pound  of  bread  a  day  now.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  we  get  nothing  at  all." 

Amongst  the  many  incongruities  of  this  campaign, 
not  the  least  strange  contrast  is  that  between  the 
waging  of  trench  warfare  and  the  gardening  which  is 
carried  on  in  many  places  by  the  British  soldier.  The 
gardens,  which  are  mostly  near  the  dug-outs,  are  not 
of  a  very  ambitious  order,  but,  when  circumstances 
permit,  considerable  care  is  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  small  plots  of  growing 
primroses  and  daffodils  are  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  close  behind  the 
breastwork  protecting  their  owners  from  the  bullets 
which  whistle  overhead  and  bury  themselves  with  a 
vicious  thud  in  the  sandbags  a  few  feet  away. 


April,  1915, 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  April,  nothing  occurred 
beyond  the  explosion  by  us  of  a  mine,  recorded  in  the 
last  summary,  under  the  enemy's  trenches  at  Cuinchy. 
It  destroyed  some  thirty  yards  of  his  front  line. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Germans  in  reply  fired 
three  underground  charges  near  our  trenches  in  front 
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of  Givenchy.  They  were  all  short  of  the  mark  and 
caused  no  damage  at  all. 

On  the  next  day,  the  17th,  one  of  the  enemy's 
Minenwerfer  was  knocked  out  by  our  howitzers  on 
the  left  near  Ypres,  and  in  the  same  quarter  a  German 
aeroplane  was  brought  down  in  our  lines  by  our 
aviators.  The  pilot  was  killed  and  the  observer 
captured. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  an  attack  was  made 
by  us  on  the  enemy's  trenches  on  Hill  60 — a  com- 
manding point  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ypres-Comines  railway,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
south-east  of  Ypres.  This  spot  has  frequently  been 
the  scene  of  action,  the  last  occasion  being  the  heavy 
fighting  which  occurred  some  two  months  ago  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  February,  during  which  the 
summit  of  the  hill  was  throughout  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  Our  effort  to  gain  the  point  began  at  7  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  when  we  fired  heavily  charged  mines 
under  the  German  position,  blowing  up  a  length  of 
trench  with  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  manning 
it,  who  nearly  all  perished.  Then,  within  a  few 
minutes,  our  infantry  rushed  the  craters  in  the 
enemy's  line  and  gained  possession  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards'  length  of  the  latter.  So 
suddenly  was  the  assault  carried  out  that  our  troops 
met  with  hardly  any  resistance  and  sustained  very 
few  casualties,  securing  fifteen  prisoners,  amongst 
which  were  two  officers.  The  Germans  shortly  after- 
wards opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  section  we  had 
gained  and  kept  it  up  throughout  the  night,  but  our 
men  held  firm,  working  hard  to  strengthen  the 
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ground  they  had  won  and  beating  off  several  counter- 
attacks. 

Shortly  before  seven  on  Sunday  morning  the 
Germans  made  their  real  reply  with  a  determined 
effort.  They  assaulted  in  force,  coming  on  in  close 
formations,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  continued  for 
some  time.  At  this  juncture  invaluable  service  was 
rendered  by  some  of  our  motor  machine  guns  which 
were  rushed  to  the  front  and  opened  fire  on  the  masses 
coming  forward,  while  our  artillery  raked  their  ranks 
with  shrapnel.  The  counter-attack  was  beaten  off 
with  very  heavy  loss  to  the  Germans,  who,  as  usual, 
showed  no  inclination  to  accept  defeat.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  the  18th,  troops  continued  to  be 
hurled  against  our  trenches,  and  once,  towards 
evening,  some  obtained  a  footing  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  crest.  It  was  only  a  momentary  advantage, 
however,  for  at  6  p.m.  our  infantry  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  dislodged  the  Germans  from  their  foothold, 
and  secured  the  whole  position.  An  hour  later  the 
hill  was  held  in  strength  by  us.  Further  details  of 
this  successful  operation  will  be  given  later.  Our 
casualties,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  fighting,  were  by  this  time  heavy,  but  the  German 
losses  were  far  greater.  We  took  some  prisoners  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  especially  stubborn 
resistance  made  by  the  enemy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  position  was  of  value  to  him,  for  it  commands  a 
large  portion  of  ground  to  the  north  as  far  as  Zillebeke. 

During  the  day  a  German  aeroplane  was  damaged 
in  a  fight  with  a  British  plane,  and  forced  to  descend. 
It  managed,  however,  to  reach  its  own  lines. 
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Though  we  have  by  no  means  been  inactive,  as 
the  fighting  on  the  17th  and  18th  shows,  comparative 
quiet  has  now  prevailed  along  our  front  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  the  moment  is  therefore  oppor- 
tune for  a  survey  of  our  general  condition.  Firstly, 
as  regards  the  material  side  of  the  situation,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  our  Army  in 
France  has  increased  immensely  both  in  numbers  and 
in  perfection  of  equipment  and  armament ;  and  the 
fruits  of  this  improvement  are  now  beginning  to  be 
seen.  The  reports  from  all  parts  show  that  we  are 
now  generally  in  no  way  inferior,  and  in  many  places 
superior,  to  the  enemy  in  the  very  form  of  warfare 
for  which  we  were  originally  least  prepared,  that  is, 
in  siege  operations,  which  imply  mining,  sharp- 
shooting  and  the  throwing  of  explosives  at  short 
range.  In  this  the  Germans  have  until  recently 
enjoyed  a  great  advantage,  for  they  had  ready  to 
hand  the  necessary  troops,  such  as  numerous  units 
trained  in  mining,  the  handling  of  high-explosives, 
and  searchlight  work,  and  special  bodies  of  sharp- 
shooters provided  with  rifles  having  telescopic  sights. 
They  had  ready,  also,  all  the  technical  equipment, 
such  as  Minenwerfer  and  various  ballistic  engines 
throwing  every  kind  of  missile,  electric  and  other 
light  projectors,  rockets,  flares,  incendiary  shell  and 
pumps  for  spurting  blazing  oil  or  pitch,  which  were 
the  outcome  of  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  made 
in  peace  in  anticipation  of  the  war  for  which  they  have 
for  years  been  making  ready.  Means  of  disseminating 
poisonous  gases  are  apparently  an  afterthought  impro- 
vised since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
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But  even  with  the  aid  of  these  advantages  they 
have  failed  to  crush  the  Allies  ;  and  the  great  factor 
of  time  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  This  applies 
especially  to  us,  and,  in  spite  of  our  initial  handicaps, 
we  are  now  in  many  ways  beating  the  Germans  at 
their  own  game.  At  some  points  we  have  obtained 
the  mastery  in  sniping  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
men  are  able  to  walk  about  outside  their  trenches  in 
comparative  safety  even  within  short  range  of  the 
hostile  line ;  and  generally  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  harass  the  Germans  and  give  them  as  little  rest  as 
possible  by  means  of  shelling,  bomb-throwing  or  sniping. 

As  regards  the  moral  side,  a  consciousness  of  the 
general  increase  in  power,  and  the  feeling  that  we  are 
growing  stronger  every  day  while  the  Germans  are 
becoming  less  strong,  is  the  chief  factor  responsible 
for  the  undoubtedly  excellent  state  of  the  spirit  of 
our  forces,  which  is  even  better  than  it  has  ever  been. 
The  outcome  of  the  fight  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  again, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  had  a  most  encouraging 
effect  on  the  troops,  who  are  inspired  by  confidence 
as  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  ahead  of  us, 
however  formidable  it  may  be.  The  beneficial 
influence  of  this  offensive  action  indeed  has  been  shown 
indirectly  by  a  fact  which  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
be  totally  unconnected  with  it:  an  immediate  and 
marked  drop  in  the  sick  rate  took  place  after  the 
battle,  which  is  only  attributable  to  the  success  gained. 
Amongst  other  things  contributing  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  also,  is  the  good  news  which  is  continually 
received  of  the  progress  of  our  Allies  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  weather.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all 
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this  has  been  to  inspire  our  men  with  a  sense  of 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  They  are  now  animated 
with  only  one  desire — to  get  on. 

There  are  also  minor  and  less  obvious  factors, 
beyond  the  general  sense  of  growing  strength  and  the 
consciousness  of  efficiency  derived  from  small  local 
successes,  which  have  assisted  towards  building  up 
the  condition  of  "  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  " 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  British  troops  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  campaign.  Every  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  adventitious  aids  to  counteract  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  monotony  and  hardship  of  the  trench 
warfare  through  the  long-drawn  winter  and  to 
ameliorate  the  results  of  the  continuous  strain  to 
xvhich  all  ranks  have  been  subj  ected.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  provision  of  the  bathing  establishments  and  rest 
depots  already  described  has  been  the  most  important. 
But  the  immense  value  of  any  sort  of  entertainment 
which  can  change  the  current  of  thought  and  divert 
the  men's  minds  even  temporarily  from  their  immediate 
wretched  surroundings  has  played  an  important  part. 
To  this  end  concerts,  cinematograph  shows,  variety 
entertainments,  boxing  and  football  matches  have 
been  organised  wherever  circumstances  have  allowed. 
The  psychological  value  of  music,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is  no  new  thing.  Its  effects 
can  at  present  be  witnessed  at  some  of  the  villages 
behind  our  front  line,  where  regimental  bands  per- 
form, to  the  delight  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  of 
the  soldiers,  and  also  on  the  roads,  where  the  pipes 
of  certain  Scotch  Territorial  units,  the  penny  whistle 
and  the  mouth  organ  instil  fresh  life  into  tired  legs. 
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Some  thousands  of  the  latter  humble  instrument  have 
now  reached  the  front  and  been  distributed,  and  this 
opportunity  is  taken  to  convey  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  recipients  to  the  unknown  donors. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  British 
front,  showing  how  the  various  localities  differ ;  but 
stronger  and  perhaps  more  interesting  contrasts  are 
presented  by  the  area  to  the  north  of  us  near  the 
coast.  This  country  is  of  three  different  kinds.  There 
is  the  district  immediately  north  of  Ypres,  then  the 
inundated  region  extending  to  Nieuport,  and  finally 
the  belt  of  sand  dunes  close  to  the  sea.  The  first 
requires  no  description,  for  it  presents  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the  low-lying  districts  of  Flanders. 
North  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles  from 
Ypres,  the  inundations  commence.  The  flooded  area 
varies  in  width,  but  is  in  general  some  2J  to  3  miles 
across  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dixmude,  where 
the  ground  is  somewhat  higher  and  the  hostile  lines 
approach  one  another  closely.  This  town,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  scene  of  terrible  fighting  in  October, 
and  at  one  time  the  Germans  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  passage  over  the  Yser  to  the  west  of  it,  but  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  into  the  river  with  great 
loss.  The  place  itself  is  now  held  by  them,  but  they 
are  unable  to  debouch  from  it,  since  the  river  crossing 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians.  South  of  it  the 
Belgian  line  runs  along  the  canalised  portion  of  the 
river ;  to  the  north  it  follows  the  line  of  the  railway 
to  Nieuport. 

When  the  story  of  the  past  few  months  is  recalled, 
and  the  actual  situation  of  the  Belgian  nation  is  borne 
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in  mind,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  line  is  strangely 
impressive.  Here,  in  its  entrenchments  looking  out 
over  the  country,  once  the  richest  soil  in  Flanders 
but  now  willingly  surrendered  to  the  sea,  is  the 
Belgian  army,  still  unvanquished  after  eight  months 
of  war.  Behind  it  stretches  only  a  narrow  strip, 
some  ten  miles  in  extent,  of  Belgian  soil  left  to  defend, 
and  even  in  that  strip  there  are  few  villages  or  towns 
which  have  escaped  the  enemy's  fire.  Of  the  more 
important,  Nieuport  lies  in  ruins — latterly  42  cm. 
shells  have  been  raining  upon  it — Fumes  has  been 
battered,  historic  Ypres  has  been  partially  destroyed. 
As  for  the  villages  immediately  in  rear  of  the  line,  they 
are  almost  razed  to  the  ground.  War  has  added 
desolation  and  horror  to  the  natural  melancholy  of 
the  country-side,  which  at  all  times  is  of  the  most 
dreary  character.  A  dead,  wind-swept  flat,  its  only 
features  are  the  villages,  with  their  tall  church 
steeples,  and  a  few  trees,  chiefly  willows,  all  bent  and 
twisted  by  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  sea. 

A  visitor  approaching  the  Belgian  trenches  from 
the  west  passes  through  one  battered  village  after 
another,  and  sees  here  and  there  among  the  ruins  a 
few  women  and  children  still  clinging  to  what  is  left 
of  their  homes. 

In  front  of  the  line  is  a  waste  of  water  melting  into 
the  sky,  and  the  further  bank  obscured  in  mist.  The 
grey  expanse  is  here  and  there  intersected  by  a  road 
running  for  some  distance  on  an  embankment,  and 
broken  by  a  few  trees  and  hedgerows  or  the  remains 
of  a  farm  rising  up  out  of  the  flood,  on  which  islands 
the  advanced  posts  of  each  side  are  established,  The 
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corpses  of  long  dead  German  soldiers  and  the  swollen 
carcasses  of  cattle  and  sheep  with  legs  sticking  stiffly 
into  the  air,  drift  aimlessly  about,  while  large  flocks 
of  wild  fowl  give  the  one  visible  touch  of  life  to  the 
desolate  scene.  The  rifle  shots  ringing  out  from  the 
front,  the  occasional  reports  of  distant  guns,  and  the 
noise  of  the  shells  rumbling  overhead  and  bursting 
with  a  dull  thud  far  behind,  accentuate  the  prevailing 
silence. 

Nothing  could  present  a  stronger  contrast  to  this 
comparative  inaction  than  the  nature  of  the  fighting 
in  progress  along  the  sand  dunes  farther  to  the  north. 
Here  a  desperate  struggle  at  short  range  continues 
from  day  to  day,  the  opposing  trenches  being  situated 
within  a  few  yards  of  one  another.  Here,  instead  of 
mud  and  water,  the  troops  have  to  endure  the  wind 
which  blows  the  sand  about  in  stinging  clouds  so 
trying  to  the  eyes  as  to  necessitate  the  wearing  of 
motor-goggles.  Under  the  restless  drifting  sand  the 
configuration  of  the  landscape  is  continually  altering, 
fresh  dunes  being  formed  at  one  point,  while  they  melt 
away  at  another.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of 
this  area  of  soft-looking  shapeless  white  mounds  is 
that  given  by  a  French  officer,  who  compared  it  to  a 
land  of  whipped  cream. 


II 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  YPRES 

23rd  April,  1915. 

DURING  the  last  few  days  the  area  south-east  of  Ypres 
has  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  interest,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  fighting  there  will  be  given  up  to  the 
night  of  Wednesday  the  21st. 

In  order  to  make  the  story  clear  it  is  necessary  at 
the  risk  of  some  repetition  to  go  back  to  the  evening 
of  the  17th  April  when  the  attack  on  Hill  60  took 
place.  Our  line  in  this  neighbourhood  runs  roughly 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  railway  from 
Ypres  to  Comines  crosses  it  in  a  deep  cutting  dug 
through  a  long  ridge,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
Hill  60  immediately  north  of  the  railway.  Hill  is  a 
misleading  term,  for  it  is  little  more  than  a  gentle 
swell  in  the  ground.  At  this  point  there  is  an  open 
space  of  plough  land,  but  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  woods.  Our  trenches  ran  over  the  northern  slopes, 
to  the  little  village  of  Zwarteleen  which  is  within  our 
line,  leaving  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  From  here  the  line  continues  north- 
eastwards through  the  woods  to  the  Menin  Road. 
The  hill  overlooks  the  greater  part  of  the  low  ground 
south-east  of  Ypres,  and  was  therefore  of  great  value 
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to  the  enemy  for  purposes  of  artillery  observation. 
For  this  reason  it  has  formed  the  scene  of  desperate 
fighting  in  the  past,  British,  French  and  German 
soldiers  having  all  contested  it. 

Throughout  November,  December  and  January 
this  section  of  the  Allied  front  was  held  by  the  French, 
and  during  that  time  the  hill  changed  hands  more 
than  once,  but  the  final  result,  when  the  line  was 
again  occupied  by  us  early  in  February,  was  that  the 
Germans  still  held  the  crest. 

The  whole  ridge  was  here  seamed  with  innumerable 
trenches  and  saps.  Latterly,  also,  both  we  and  the 
Germans  have  been  engaged  in  mining,  and,  our  opera- 
tions having  proceeded  more  rapidly,  we  forestalled 
the  enemy.  At  7  p.m.  on  the  17th  April  seven  mines 
were  fired  simultaneously  under  the  German  trenches. 
The  interval  that  elapsed  before  our  assault  took 
place  was — to  use  the  words  of  one  soldier — "  like  a 
transformation  scene."  Trenches,  parapets,  sandbags 
disappeared  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
assumed  strange  shapes,  here  torn  into  huge  craters, 
there  forming  mounds  of  fallen  debris.  As  the  reports 
of  the  explosions  died  away,  and  while  the  dense 
columns  of  smoke  and  dust  still  hung  in  the  air,  our 
men,  led  by  their  officers,  sprang  from  the  trenches 
and  rushed  across  the  intervening  space  of  some  40  to 
60  yards  lying  between  our  line  and  the  gaping  craters 
before  them,  the  front  covered  by  the  attack  being 
only  some  250  yards  in  length. 

Where  the  mines  had  actually  exploded  nothing 
was  left  of  the  occupants  of  the  hostile  line ;  but  in 
the  neighbouring  trenches  our  assaulting  infantry 
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witnessed  an  extraordinary  scene.  Many  of  the 
German  soldiers,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  working,  were  surprised  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
without  equipment.  Stunned  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  bewildered  and  suddenly  subjected  to  a 
rain  of  hand-grenades  thrown  by  our  bombing  parties, 
they  gave  way  to  panic.  Cursing  and  shouting,  they 
were  falling  over  one  another  and  fighting  in  their  hurry 
to  gain  the  exits  into  the  communication  trenches ; 
and  some  of  those  in  rear,  maddened  by  terror,  were 
driving  their  bayonets  into  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades in  front.  Of  all  this  our  infantry  had  but  a 
momentary  glimpse  before  they  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet,  burst  through  the  maze  of  trenches, 
poured  into  the  craters  and  pressed  on  down  the 
communication  trenches  until  at  last  they  were  stopped 
by  barricades  defended  by  bomb  throwers.  The  first 
line  of  trenches  over  the  front  assaulted  was  captured 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  little  difficulty,  and  fifteen 
prisoners  fell  into  our  hands.  But  it  was  then  that 
the  real  struggle  began,  for  the  Germans  quickly 
recovered  from  their  surprise. 

From  our  line  the  hill  is  a  salient  exposed  to  fire 
from  three  sides,  and  it  was  only  a  few  moments 
before  the  German  gunners  took  advantage  of  this 
fact  and  opened  fire.  Soon  the  whole  position  became 
obscured  in  the  smoke  of  bursting  shells.  Meanwhile 
our  batteries  had  begun  to  support  the  attack,  and  a 
terrific  artillery  fire  was  maintained  far  into  the  night. 
As  darkness  fell  the  scene  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 
From  many  points  along  our  line  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Hill  60  could  be  seen  the  flashes  of  the  shell, 
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while  those  of  the  guns  were  so  nearly  continuous  as 
to  resemble  the  effect  of  musketry.  Under  this  fire 
our  men  had  to  work,  throwing  up  parapets  towards 
the  enemy,  blocking  their  communications,  and 
generally  rendering  the  position  defensible.  Nor  were 
the  enemy's  infantry  idle.  Advancing  up  the  com- 
munication trenches  they  threw  hand-grenades  over 
the  barricades  and  also  into  the  mine  crater  on  the 
crumbling  sides  of  which  our  men  were  clinging  in  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

Throughout  the  night  the  fighting  continued, 
culminating  early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  in  two 
massed  attacks  by  the  enemy.  These  were  beaten  off 
principally  by  the  fire  of  machine  guns,  some  of  which 
had  been  rushed  up  on  side-cars.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  his  heavy  losses  which  left  the  hillside  piled 
with  dead,  the  enemy  continued  his  pressure  during 
the  whole  of  Sunday  until  we  were  gradually  driven 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  hill.  At  6  p.m.  help 
reached  our  front  line  in  the  form  of  reinforcements, 
who  swept  the  Germans  from  the  foothold  they  had 
gained.  Before  this  the  proximity  of  both  sides  to 
one  another  had  led  to  a  slackening  of  the  bombard- 
ment, but  it  then  broke  out  afresh,  with  almost  as 
great  intensity  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  Our 
position,  however,  was  now  more  secure,  and  although 
the  shelling  and  bombing  never  ceased  altogether, 
the  night  may  be  said  to  have  passed  in  comparative 
quiet. 

On  Monday,  the  19th,  a  severe  cannonade  was 
maintained  by  both  sides,  but  no  further  infantry 
attack  was  attempted,  though  at  5.30  p.m.  a  severe 
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burst  of  gun  and  rifle  fire  seemed  to  herald  a  fresh 
assault.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  captured  thirty  - 
five  more  prisoners.  The  enemy  did  not  confine  his 
attention  to  Hill  60,  for  the  whole  area  round  Ypres 
was  heavily  shelled  as  well  as  the  town  itself. 

On  the  20th  the  lull  was  broken.  The  Germans 
had  by  now  unmasked  a  formidable  concentration  of 
artillery,  and  hour  by  hour  the  fire  grew  heavier. 
Ypres  itself  was  bombarded  by  pieces  of  42  cm.  and 
35  cm.  calibre,  in  spite  of  which  not  many  casualties 
were  sustained,  except  by  the  civilian  element,  among 
whom  were  fifteen  children  who  were  killed  while 
playing  in  the  street.  As  evening  approached  the 
fire  against  Hill  60  grew  hotter,  and  at  6.30  p.m.  the 
hostile  infantry  once  more  advanced  to  the  assault. 
If  they  thought,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  our  men 
had  been  broken  by  high-explosives  they  were  soon 
to  discover  their  mistake.  Again  did  our  machine 
guns  do  tremendous  execution  and  the  attack  was 
beaten  off,  another  at  8  p.m.  suffering  the  same  fate. 
Still  the  Germans  would  not  yet  admit  defeat,  and 
all  night  long  parties  of  them  armed  with  hand- 
grenades  made  repeated  efforts  to  drive  us  off  the 
hill,  their  attacks  alternating  with  bombardments 
from  artillery  of  all  kinds  and  trench  mortars.  What 
exactly  happened  in  the  course  of  these  hand-to-hand 
combats  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Those  present  knew 
only  what  was  occurring  in  the  few  yards  round  them, 
for  the  fighting  took  place  in  the  labyrinth  of  winding 
trenches  surrounding  the  craters,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  landmark  as  the  struggle  surged  backwards 
and  forwards. 
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When  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  21st,  came 
the  position  was  still  in  our  hands,  except  at  one 
point  where  the  enemy  had  established  himself. 
From  this  he  was  driven  by  a  counter-attack,  and 
by  3  p.m  the  only  Germans  left  on  the  hill  were 
a  few  bomb-throwers  who  still  clung  to  the  north- 
eastern edge.  The  bombardment  of  the  hill  continued 
throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  from  three 
directions  high-explosive  shells  and  projectiles  filled 
with  asphyxiating  gases  rained  down  upon  the 
defenders.  By  now  the  Germans  had  brought  up 
field  guns  to  within  close  range  of  our  position.  As 
evening  wore  on  the  cannonade  diminished,  and  our 
infantry  entrenched  themselves  firmly  on  the  captured 
position. 

The  attack  and  defence  of  Hill  60,  a  mere  episode 
in  the  British  operations,  and  a  very  minor  occurrence 
in  the  whole  of  the  front  held  by  the  Allies,  will  never- 
theless go  down  in  history  among  the  finest  exploits 
performed  by  British  troops  during  the  war.  Officers 
who  experienced  the  bombardment  prior  to  the  attack 
of  the  Prussian  Guard  on  the  llth  November  and 
also  underwent  that  directed  on  Hill  60  state  indeed 
that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  worse  of  the  two. 
What  our  troops  withstood  can  to  some  degree  be 
realised  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  space  fought 
over  on  the  four  and  a  half  days  between  the  17th 
and  21st  April  was  only  about  250  yards  in  length 
by  about  200  in  depth.  On  to  that  small  area  the 
enemy  for  hours  on  end  hurled  tons  of  metal  and 
high-explosive,  and  at  times  the  hilltop  was  wreathed 
in  clouds  of  poisonous  fumes.  And  yet  our  gallant 
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infantry  did  not  give  way.  They  stood  firm  under  a 
fire  which  swept  away  whole  sections  at  a  time,  filled 
the  trenches  with  dead  bodies,  and  so  cumbered  the 
approach  to  the  front  line  that  reinforcements  could 
not  reach  it  without  having  to  climb  over  the  prostrate 
forms  of  their  fallen  comrades. 

In  these  circumstances  the  losses  have  naturally 
been  heavy.  Nevertheless,  they  have  not  depressed 
the  men,  who  are  all,  including  the  wounded,  extremely 
cheerful,  for  they  know  that  the  fight  for  Hill  60  has 
cost  the  Germans  far  more  than  it  has  us. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Command  er- 
in-Chief  to  the  Army  Commander  after  the  action  : — 

"  I  heartily  congratulate  you  and  all  concerned  on 
your  successful  action  at  Hill  60  yesterday.  I  con- 
sider a  very  valuable  object  has  been  obtained.  The 
operation  has  been  skilfully  planned  and  conducted, 
and  the  troops  behaved  with  their  customary  courage, 
endurance  and  tenacity," 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Germans  have  adopted 
much  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  this  reverse  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
St.  Eloi — a  policy  of  direct  falsehood.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  desperate  efforts  made  to  retake 
the  hill  were  inspired  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  position,  but  by  the  fear  of  personal  conse- 
quences to  the  generals  concerned  if  they  failed  to 
hold  it.  The  fate  of  the  Bavarian  generals  responsible 
for  the  unsuccessful  action  at  St.  Eloi  supports  this 
view.  The  corps  commander  and  both  the  divisional 
commanders  were  on  that  occasion  placed  on  the 
retired  list. 
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The  troops  opposed  to  us  at  Hill  60  were  composed 
partly  of  Saxons  and  partly  of  men  recruited  from  all 
over  Germany. 

The  chief  event  of  interest  which  has  occurred 
elsewhere  on  our  front  is  the  aerial  raid  made  on  the 
19th  against  the  German  airship  shed  near  Ghent. 
As  stated,  it  was  carried  out  by  an  officer  acting 
single-handed.  Carrying  three  heavy  bombs  besides 
hand-grenades,  he  arrived  near  his  objective  about 
5  p.m.,  and  found  that  a  captive  balloon  was  anchored 
on  guard.  It  was  a  calm  evening  which  enabled  him 
to  manoeuvre,  and  as  he  was  reconnoitring  the  position 
he  threw  one  bomb  at  the  airshed  clearly  visible  below 
from  a  height  of  some  6000  feet.  Then,  on  discovering 
that  he  was  being  fired  at  from  the  car  of  the  balloon, 
as  well  as  from  the  ground,  he  flew  over  the  balloon 
and,  descending  in  a  spiral  directly  above  it  so  that 
its  occupants  could  not  shoot  at  him,  he  threw  his 
second  bomb  at  it.  This  missed  its  target,  but 
exploded  below,  probably  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
damage,  as  by  this  time  the  whole  neighbourhood  of 
the  aerodrome  was  alive  with  soldiers  running  about 
and  shooting.  Still  planing  down  steeply  as  directly 
under  the  balloon  as  possible,  so  that  its  occupants 
could  not  conveniently  shoot  downwards  and  the 
troops  below  could  not  shoot  upwards,  for  fear  of 
hitting  their  friends  in  the  car,  and  continuing  to 
throw  hand-grenades  at  the  enemy  balloon  until  he 
was  below  it,  he  descended  to  a  height  of  some  200 
feet  before  he  dropped  his  last  bomb  on  to  the  airship 
shed  below.  He  then  flew  back  to  his  base  untouched, 
though  the  planes  of  his  machine  were  perforated 
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with  bullet  holes.  Beyond  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
explosion  was  caused  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
damage  was  done  to  the  enemy's  shed. 

On  the  same  day,  Monday,  the  Germans  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  mine  our  trenches  near 
Givenchy  ;  but  the  charges  did  no  damage.  On  the 
other  hand  our  guns  caused  an  explosion  in  the 
Railway  Triangle  at  Cuinchy  ;  and  our  trench  mortars, 
temporarily  at  least,  silenced  those  of  the  enemy  near 
Richebourg. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  an  encounter  reminiscent 
of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  took  place  in  a  quarter 
where  much  mining  and  counter-mining  had  been 
proceeding.  A  party  of  British  and  Germans  met 
underground,  and  in  the  darkness  and  confined  space 
of  a  gallery  there  ensued  a  fierce  but  confused  scuffle. 
Eventually  the  Germans  blew  up  the  gallery,  which 
was  thus  closed  to  both  sides.  One  of  our  men  was 
killed.  The  enemy's  loss  is  not  known. 

On  the  21st  the  Germans  fired  four  mines  near 
Cuinchy.  A  few  of  our  men  were  buried  by  the  falling 
earth,  but  they  were  at  once  extricated.  No  harm 
was  done  to  our  trenches  by  the  explosions,  though 
they  appear  to  have  wrought  considerable  damage 
to  the  German  defences  amongst  the  brick  stacks. 

Among  the  prisoners  captured  on  Hill  60  was  a 
German  artillery  officer  who  remained  hidden  in  a 
dug-out  until  our  men  started  destroying  his  place 
of  refuge,  whereupon  he  emerged  and  surrendered. 
One  officer  stated  that  the  Germans  were  acting  purely 
on  the  defensive  on  this  front,  but  that  all  ranks  had 
supreme  confidence  in  ultimate  victory. 
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21th  April,  1915. 

Since  the  last  summary  there  has  been  a  sudden 
development  in  the  situation  on  our  front,  and  very 
heavy  fighting  has  taken  place  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Ypres,  which  can  be  said  to  have  assumed 
the  importance  of  a  second  battle  for  that  town. 
With  the  aid  of  a  method  of  warfare  up  to  now  never 
employed  by  nations  sufficiently  civilised  to  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  international  agreements 
solemnly  ratified  by  themselves,  and  favoured  by  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  Germans  have  put  into 
effect  an  attack  which  they  had  evidently  contemplated 
and  prepared  for  some  time. 

Before  the  battle  began  our  line  in  this  quarter 
ran  from  the  cross-roads  at  Broodseinde,  east  of 
Zonnebeke  on  the  Ypres-Moorslede  Road,  to  the 
cross-roads  half  a  mile  north  of  St.  Julien  on  the 
Ypres-Poelcapelle  Road,  roughly  following  the  crest 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Grafenstafel  Ridge.  The 
French  prolonged  the  line  west  of  the  Ypres-Poel- 
capelle Road,  whence  their  trenches  ran  round  the 
north  of  Langemarck  to  Steenstraate  on  the  Yperlee 
Canal.  The  area  covered  by  the  initial  attack  is  that 
between  the  canal  and  the  Ypres-Poelcapelle  Road, 
though  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  west  of 
the  canal  and  to  the  east  of  the  road. 

An  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  in  this  direc- 
tion was  not  unexpected,  since  movements  of  troops 
and  transport  behind  their  front  line  had  been 
detected  for  some  days.  Its  peculiar  and  novel 
nature,  however,  was  a  surprise  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  measure  of  success  achieved. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  at  this  season  of 
the  year  the  wind  not  infrequently  blows  from  the 
north,  they  secretly  brought  up  apparatus  for  emitting 
asphyxiating  vapour  or  gas,  and  distributed  it  along 
the  section  of  their  front  line  opposite  that  of  our 
Allies,  west  of  Langemarck,  which  faced  almost  due 
north.  Their  plan  was  to  make  a  sudden  onslaught 
south-westwards  which,  if  successful,  might  enable 
them  to  gain  the  crossings  on  the  canal  south  of 
Bixschoote  and  place  them  well  behind  the  British 
left  in  a  position  to  threaten  Ypres. 

The  attack  was  originally  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the 
20th,  but  since  all  chances  of  success,  depended  on  the 
action  of  the  asphyxiating  vapour  it  was  postponed, 
the  weather  being  unfavourable.  On  Thursday,  the 
22nd,  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  north,  and  that 
afternoon,  all  being  ready,  the  Germans  put  their 
plan  into  execution.  Since  then  events  have  moved 
so  rapidly  and  the  situation  has  changed  so  frequently 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  consecutive  and  clear 
story  of  what  happened,  but  the  following  account 
represents  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  general  course  of 
events.  The  details  of  the  gas  apparatus  employed 
by  them  are  given  separately,  as  also  those  of  the 
asphyxiating  grenades,  bombs  and  shells  of  which 
they  have  been  throwing  hundreds. 

At  some  time  between  4  and  5  p.m.  the  Germans 
started  operations  by  releasing  gases,  with  the  result 
that  a  cloud  of  poisonous  vapour  rolled  swiftly  before 
the  wind  from  their  trenches  towards  those  of  the 
French  west  of  Langemarck  held  by  a  portion  of  the 
French  Colonial  Division.  Allowing  sufficient  time 
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for  the  fumes  to  take  full  effect  on  the  troops  facing 
them,  the  Germans  charged  forward  over  the  prac- 
tically unresisting  enemy  in  their  immediate  front, 
and,  penetrating  through  the  gap  thus  created,  pressed 
on  silently  and  swiftly  to  the  south  and  west.  By 
their  sudden  irruption  they  were  able  to  overrun  and 
surprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  troops 
billeted  behind  the  front  line  in  this  area  and  to  bring 
some  of  the  French  guns  as  well  as  our  own  under  a 
hot  rifle  fire  at  close  range. 

The  first  intimation  that  all  was  not  well  to  the 
north  was  conveyed  to  our  troops  holding  the  left  of 
the  British  line  between  5  and  6  p.m.  by  the  with- 
drawal of  some  of  the  French  Colonials  and  the  sight 
of  the  wall  of  vapour  following  them.  Our  flank 
being  thus  exposed  the  troops  were  ordered  to  retire 
on  St.  Julien,  with  their  left  parallel  to  but  to  the 
west  of  the  high-road.  The  splendid  resistance  of 
these  troops,  who  saved  the  situation,  has  already 
been  mentioned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mean- 
while, apparently  waiting  till  their  infantry  had 
penetrated  well  behind  the  Allies'  line,  the  Germans 
had  opened  a  hot  artillery  fire  upon  the  various 
tactical  points  to  the  north  of  Ypres,  the  bombard- 
ment being  carried  out  with  ordinary  high-explosive 
shell  and  shrapnel  of  various  calibres  and  also  with 
projectiles  containing  asphyxiating  gas.  About  this 
period  our  men  in  reserve  near  Ypres,  seeing  the  shells 
bursting,  had  gathered  in  groups  discussing  the 
situation  and  questioning  some  scattered  bodies  of 
Turcos  who  had  appeared.  Suddenly  a  staff  officer 
rode  up  shouting  "  Stand  to  your  arms,9'  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  the  troops  had  fallen  in  and  were  marching 
northwards  to  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

Nothing  more  impressive  can  be  imagined  than 
the  sight  of  our  men  falling  in  quietly  in  perfect  order 
on  their  alarm  posts  amid  the  scene  of  wild  confusion 
caused  by  the  panic-stricken  refugees  who  swarmed 
along  the  roads. 

In  the  meantime,  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
the  town,  a  confused  fight  was  taking  place  which 
gave  proof  not  only  of  great  gallantry  and  steadiness 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  referred  to  above,  but  of 
remarkable  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders.  Behind  the  wall  of  vapour,  which  had 
swept  across  fields,  through  woods  and  over  hedge- 
rows, came  the  German  firing  line,  the  men's  mouths 
and  noses,  it  is  stated,  protected  by  pads  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Closely  following 
them  again  came  the  supports.  These  troops  hurrying 
forward,  with  their  formation  somewhat  broken  up  by 
the  obstacles  encountered  in  their  path,  looked  like 
a  huge  mob  bearing  down  upon  the  town.  A  battery 
of  4 -7-inch  guns  a  little  beyond  the  left  of  our  line 
was  surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  them  in  a  moment. 
Farther  to  the  rear  and  in  a  more  easterly  direction 
were  several  field  batteries,  and  before  they  could 
come  into  action  the  Germans  were  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  Not  a  gun,  however,  was  lost.  One 
battery,  taken  in  flank,  swung  round,  fired  on  the 
enemy  at  point  blank  range  and  checked  the  rush. 
Another  opened  fire  with  the  guns  pointing  in  almost 
opposite  directions,  the  enemy  being  on  three  sides 
of  them.  It  was  under  the  very  heavy  cannonade 
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opened  about  this  time  by  the  Germans,  and  threatened 
by  the  advance  of  vastly  superior  numbers,  that  our 
infantry  on  our  left  steadily  and  without  any  sign  of 
confusion  slowly  retired  to  St.  Julien,  fighting  every 
step. 

Help  was  not  long  in  arriving,  for  some  of  our 
reserves  near  Ypres  had  stood  to  arms  as  soon  as  they 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  French  line  had  been 
forced,  and  the  officers  on  their  own  initiative,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  led  them  forward  to  meet  the 
advancing  enemy — who  by  this  time  were  barely  two 
miles  from  the  town.  These  battalions  attacked  the 
Germans  with  the  bayonet,  and  then  ensued  a  melee 
in  which  our  men  more  than  held  their  own,  both  sides 
losing  very  heavily.  One  German  battalion  seems  to 
have  been  especially  severely  handled,  the  Colonel 
being  captured  amongst  several  other  prisoners. 
Other  reinforcements  were  thrown  in  as  they  came 
up,  and  when  night  fell  the  fighting  continued  by 
moonlight,  our  troops  driving  back  the  enemy  by 
repeated  bayonet  charges  in  the  course  of  which  our 
heavy  guns  were  recaptured. 

By  then  the  situation  was  somewhat  restored  in 
the  area  immediately  north  of  Ypres.  Farther  to  the 
west,  however,  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  over 
the  canal,  occupying  Steenstraate  and  the  crossing 
at  Het  Sas,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
former  place,  and  had  established  themselves  at 
various  points  on  the  west  bank.  All  night  long  the 
shelling  continued,  and  about  1.30  a.m.  two  heavy 
attacks  were  made  on  our  line  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broodseinde,  east  of  Zonnebeke.  These  were  both 
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repulsed.  The  bombardment  of  Ypres  itself  and  its 
neighbourhood  had  by  now  redoubled  in  intensity  and 
a  part  of  the  town  was  in  flames. 

In  the  early  morning  of  Friday,  the  23rd,  we 
delivered  a  strong  counter-attack  northwards  in  co- 
operation with  the  French.  Our  advance  progressed 
for  some  little  distance,  reaching  the  edge  of  the  wood 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  St.  Julien  and  penetrating 
it.  Here  our  men  got  into  the  Germans  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  latter  suffered  heavily.  The  losses 
were  also  severe  on  our  side,  for  the  advance  had  to 
be  carried  out  across  the  open.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  dash  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  One  man — and  his  case  is  typical  of  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  troops — who  had  had  his  rifle 
smashed  by  a  bullet,  continued  to  fight  with  an 
entrenching  tool.  Even  many  of  the  wounded  made 
their  way  out  of  the  fight  with  some  article  of  German 
equipment  as  a  memento.  About  11  a.m.,  not  being 
able  to  progress  farther,  our  troops  dug  themselves 
in,  the  line  then  running  from  St.  Julien  practically 
due  west  for  about  a  mile,  whence  it  curved  south- 
westwards  before  turning  north  to  the  canal  near 
Boesinghe.  Broadly  speaking,  on  the  section  of  the 
front  then  occupied  by  us,  the  result  of  the  operations 
had  been  to  remove  to  some  extent  the  wedge  which 
the  Germans  had  driven  into  the  Allied  line,  and  the 
immediate  danger  was  over.  During  the  afternoon 
our  counter-attack  made  further  progress  south  of 
Pilkem,  thus  straightening  the  line  still  more.  Along 
the  canal  the  fighting  raged  fiercely,  our  Allies  making 
some  progress  here  and  there.  During  the  night, 
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however,  the  Germans  captured  Lizerne,  a  village  on 
the  main  road  from  Ypres  to  Steenstraate. 

When  the  morning  of  the  24th  came  the  situation 
remained  much  the  same,  but  the  enemy,  who  had 
thrown  several  bridges  across  the  canal,  continued  to 
gain  ground  to  the  west.  On  our  front  the  Germans, 
under  cover  of  their  gas,  made  a  further  attack  between 
3  and  4  a.m.  to  the  east  of  St.  Julien  and  forced  back 
a  portion  of  our  line.  Nothing  else  in  particular 
occurred  until  about  midday,  when  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  advancing  down  the  Ypres-Poel- 
capelle  Road  towards  St.  Julien.  Soon  after  a  very 
strong  attack  developed  against  that  village  and  the 
section  of  the  line  east  of  it.  Under  the  pressure  of 
these  fresh  masses  our  troops  were  compelled  to  fall 
back,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground  and  making 
repeated  counter-attacks ;  but  until  late  at  night  a 
gallant  handful,  some  two  to  three  hundred  strong, 
held  out  in  St.  Julien.  During  the  night  the  line  was 
re-established  north  of  the  hamlet  of  Fortuin,  about 
700  yards  further  to  the  rear.  All  this  time  the 
fighting  along  the  canal  continued,  the  enemy  forcing 
their  way  across  near  Boesinghe,  and  holding  Het 
Sas,  Steenstraate  and  Lizerne  strongly.  The  French 
counter-attacked  in  the  afternoon,  captured  fifty 
prisoners,  and  made  some  further  progress  towards 
Pilkem.  The  Germans,  however,  were  still  holding 
the  west  bank  firmly,  although  the  Belgian  artillery 
had  broken  the  bridge  behind  them  at  Steenstraate. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  of  the 
battle,  we  made  a  strong  counter-attack  on  St.  Julien, 
which  gained  some  ground  but  was  checked  in  front 
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of  the  village.  To  the  west  of  it  we  reached  a  point  a 
few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  wood  which  had  been 
the  objective  on  the  23rd  and  which  we  had  had 
to  relinquish  subsequently.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Germans  made  repeated  assaults  in  great  strength 
on  our  line  near  Broodseinde.  These  were  backed  up 
by  a  tremendous  artillery  bombardment  and  the 
throwing  of  asphyxiating  bombs  ;  but  all  were  beaten 
off  with  great  slaughter  to  the  enemy,  and  forty-five 
prisoners  fell  into  our  hands.  When  night  came  the 
situation  remained  unchanged. 

This  determined  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
although  it  has  menaced  Ypres  itself,  has  not  so  far 
the  appearance  of  a  great  effort  to  break  through  the 
line  and  capture  the  Channel  ports,  such  as  that  made 
in  October.  Its  initial  success  was  gained  by  the 
surprise  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  a  device  which 
Germany  pledged  herself  not  to  employ.  The  only 
result  upon  our  troops  has  been  to  fill  them  with  an 
even  greater  determination  to  punish  the  enemy  and 
to  make  him  pay  tenfold  for  every  act  of  "  frightful- 
ness  "  he  has  perpetrated. 

Along  the  rest  of  the  British  front  nothing  of  special 
importance  has  occurred. 

30/fc  April,  1915. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  last  summary, 
assaults  accompanied  with  gas  were  not  made  on 
every  position  of  the  front  held  by  the  British  to  the 
north  of  Ypres  at  the  same  time.  At  one  point  it 
was  not  until  the  early  morning  of  Saturday,  the  24th, 
that  the  Germans  brought  this  method  into  operation 
against  a  section  of  our  line  not  far  from  our  left  flank. 
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Late  on  Thursday  afternoon  the  men  here  saw 
portions  of  the  French  retiring  some  distance  to  the 
west  and  observed  the  cloud  of  vapour  rolling  along 
the  ground  southwards  behind  them.  Our  position 
was  then  shelled  with  high-explosive  until  8  p.m. 
On  Friday  also  it  was  bombarded  for  some  hours,  the 
Germans  firing  poison  shells  for  one  hour.  Their 
infantry,  who  were  entrenched  about  120  yards  away, 
evidently  expected  some  result  from  their  use  of  the 
latter,  for  they  put  their  heads  above  the  parapets  as 
if  to  see  what  the  effect  had  been  on  our  men,  and  at 
intervals  opened  rapid  rifle  fire.  The  wind,  however, 
was  strong  and  dissipated  the  fumes  quickly;  our 
troops  did  not  suffer  seriously  from  their  noxious 
effect,  and  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  any  advance. 

On  Saturday  morning,  just  about  dawn,  an  airship 
appeared  in  the  sky  to  the  east  of  our  line  at  this 
point  and  dropped  four  red  stars  which  floated  down- 
wards slowly  for  some  distance  before  they  died  out. 
When  our  men,  whose  eyes  had  not  unnaturally  been 
fixed  on  this  display  of  pyrotechnics,  again  turned  to 
their  front  it  was  to  find  the  German  trenches  rendered 
invisible  by  a  wall  of  greenish-yellow  vapour,  similar 
to  that  observed  on  the  Thursday  afternoon,  which 
was  bearing  down  on  them  on  the  breeze.  Through 
this  the  Germans  started  shooting.  During  Saturday 
they  employed  stupefying  gas  on  several  occasions  in 
this  quarter,  but  did  not  press  on  very  quickly.  One 
reason  for  this,  given  by  a  German  prisoner,  is  that 
many  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  so  affected  by  the 
fumes  that  they  could  not  advance. 

To   continue   the   narrative   from   the   night   of 
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Sunday,  the  25th.  At  12.30  a.m.,  in  face  of  repeated 
attacks,  our  infantry  fell  back  from  a  part  of  the 
Grafenstafel  Ridge  north-west  of  Zonnebeke,  and  the 
line  then  ran  for  some  distance  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  little  Haanebeek  Stream.  The  situation  along 
the  Yperlee  Canal  remained  practically  unchanged. 

When  the  morning  of  the  26th  dawned  the  Germans, 
who  had  been  seen  massing  in  St.  Julien  and  to  the 
east  of  the  village  on  the  previous  evening,  made 
several  assaults  which  grew  more  and  more  fierce  as 
the  hours  passed ;  but  reinforcements  were  sent  up 
and  the  position  was  secured.  Farther  east,  however, 
our  line  was  pierced  near  Broodseinde,  and  a  small 
body  of  the  enemy  established  themselves  in  a  portion 
of  our  trenches.  In  the  afternoon  a  strong  combined 
counter-attack  was  delivered  by  the  French  and 
British  along  the  whole  front  from  Steenstraat  to  the 
east  of  St.  Julien,  accompanied  by  a  violent  bombard- 
ment. This  moment,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at 
present,  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  battle,  for, 
although  it  effected  no  great  change  in  the  situation, 
it  caused  a  definite  check  to  the  enemy's  offensive, 
relieved  the  pressure  and  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
ground. 

During  this  counter-attack  the  guns  concentrated 
by  both  sides  on  this  comparatively  narrow  front 
poured  in  a  great  volume  of  fire.  From  the  right 
came  the  roar  of  the  British  batteries,  from  the  left 
the  rolling  thunder  of  the  "  soixante-quinze"  and  every 
now  and  then  above  the  turmoil  rose  a  dull  boom  as 
a  huge  howitzer  shell  burst  in  the  vicinity  of  Ypres. 
On  the  right  our  infantry  stormed  the  German  trenches 
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close  to  St.  Julien,  and  in  the  evening  gained  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  village.  In  the  centre  they 
captured  the  trenches  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Bois 
des  Cuisinirs,  west  of  St.  Julien ;  and  still  farther 
west  more  trenches  were  taken.  This  represented  an 
advance  of  some  600  or  700  yards,  but  the  gain  in 
ground  could  not  at  all  points  be  maintained.  Opposite 
St.  Julien  we  fell  back  from  the  village  to  a  position 
just  south  of  the  place,  and  in  front  of  the  Bois  des 
Cuisinirs  and  on  the  left  of  the  line  a  similar  retirement 
took  place,  the  enemy  making  extensive  use  of  his 
gas  cylinders  and  of  machine  guns  placed  in  farms  or 
at  other  points  of  vantage.  None  the  less  the  situation 
at  nightfall  was  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been. 
We  were  holding  our  own  well  all  along  the  line  and 
had  made  progress  at  some  points.  On  the  right  the 
enemy's  attacks"  on  the  front  of  the  Grafenstafel 
Ridge  had  all  been  repulsed. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  had  achieved  some 
success,  having  retaken  Lizerne  and  also  the  trenches 
round  Het  Sas,  captured  some  250  prisoners  and  made 
progress  all  along  the  west  bank  of  the  canal.  Heavy 
as  our  losses  were  during  the  day,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  enemy  suffered  terribly.  Both  sides  were 
attacking  at  different  points,  the  fighting  was  con- 
ducted very  largely  in  the  open,  and  the  close  formations 
of  the  Germans  on  several  occasions  presented  ex- 
cellent targets  to  our  artillery,  which  did  not  fail  to 
seize  its  opportunities. 

Nothing  in  particular  occurred  during  the  night. 

The  morning  of  the  27th  found  our  troops  occupy- 
ing the  following  positions  :  north  of  Zonnebeke  the 
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right  of  the  line  still  held  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Grafenstafel  Ridge,  but  from  here  it  bent  south- 
westwards  behind  the  Haanebeek  Stream,  which  it 
followed  to  a  point  about  half  a  mile  east  of  St.  Julien. 
Thence  it  curved  back  again  to  the  Vamheule  Farm 
on  the  Ypres-Poelcappelle  Road,  running  from  here  in 
a  slight  southerly  curve  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  the 
Ypres-Langemarck  Road,  where  it  joined  the  French. 
In  the  last-mentioned  quarter  of  the  field  it  followed 
generally  the  line  of  a  low  ridge  running  from  west 
to  east.  On  the  French  front  the  Germans  had  been 
cleared  from  the  west  bank  of  the  canal,  except  at 
one  point,  Steenstraat,  where  they  continued  to  hold 
the  bridge-head. 

About  1  p.m.  a  counter-attack  was  made  by  us 
all  along  the  line  between  the  canal  and  the  Ypres- 
Poelcappelle  Road,  and  for  about  an  hour  we  continued 
to  make  progress.  Then  the  right  and  centre  were 
checked.  A  little  later  the  left  was  also  held  up,  and 
the  situation  remained  very  much  as  it  had  been  on 
the  previous  day.  The  Germans  were  doubtless  much 
encouraged  by  their  initial  success,  and  their  previous 
boldness  in  attack  was  now  matched  by  the  stubborn 
manner  in  which  they  clung  on  to  their  positions.  In 
the  evening  the  French  stormed  some  trenches  east 
of  the  canal,  but  were  again  checked  by  the  enemy's 
gas  cylinders. 

The  night  passed  quietly  and  was  spent  by  us  in 
reorganising  and  consolidating  our  positions.  The 
enemy  did  not  interfere.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  Tuesday  evening  they  had 
been  fighting  for  over  five  days.  Their  state  of 
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exhaustion  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the 
prisoners  captured  by  the  French,  who  also  reported 
that  the  German  losses  had  been  very  heavy. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  there  was  a  complete 
lull  on  this  sector  of  our  line,  and  the  shelling  was  less 
severe.  Some  fighting  however  occurred  along  the 
canal,  the  French  taking  over  100  prisoners. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  has  occurred  on  other 
parts  of  the  front.  On  the  27th,  at  the  Railway 
Triangle  opposite  Cuinchy,  the  south  side  of  the 
embankment  held  by  the  Germans  was  blown  up  by 
our  miners.  On  the  28th  a  hostile  aeroplane  was  forced 
to  descend  by  our  anti-aircraft  guns.  On  coming 
down  in  rear  of  the  German  lines  it  was  at  once  fired 
upon  and  destroyed  by  our  field  artillery.  Another 
hostile  machine  was  brought  down  by  rifle  fire  near 
Zonnebeke. 

Splendid  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  few 
days  by  our  airmen,  who  have  kept  all  the  area  behind 
the  hostile  lines  under  close  observation.  On  the  26th 
they  bombed  the  stations  of  Staden,  Thielt,  Courtrai, 
Roubaix,  and  other  places,  and  located  an  armoured 
train  near  Langemarck,  which  was  subsequently 
shelled  and  forced  to  retire.  There  have  been  several 
successful  conflicts  in  the  air,  on  one  occasion  a  pilot 
in  a  single  seater  chasing  a  German  machine  to 
Roulers  and  forcing  it  to  land. 

The  raid  on  Courtrai  unfortunately  cost  the  nation 
a  very  gallant  life,  but  it  will  live  as  one  of  the  most 
heroic  episodes  of  the  war.  The  aviator  started  on 
the  enterprise  alone  in  a  biplane.  On  arrival  at 
Courtrai  he  glided  down  to  a  height  of  300  feet  and 
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dropped  a  large  bomb  on  the  railway  junction.  While 
he  did  this  he  was  the  target  of  hundreds  of  rifles, 
of  machine  guns,  and  of  anti-aircraft  armament,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Though  he 
might  have  saved  his  life  by  at  once  coming  down  in 
the  enemy's  lines,  he  decided  to  save  his  machine  at 
all  costs,  and  made  for  the  British  lines.  Descending 
to  a  height  of  only  100  feet  in  order  to  increase  his 
speed,  he  continued  to  fly  and  was  again  wounded, 
this  time  mortally.  He  still  flew  on,  however,  and, 
without  coming  down  at  the  nearest  of  our  aero- 
dromes, went  all  the  way  back  to  his  own  base,  where 
he  executed  a  perfect  landing  and  made  his  report. 
He  died  in  hospital  not  long  afterwards. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  action  of  the  past 
week  has  been  the  steadiness  of  our  troops  on  the 
extreme  left ;  but  of  the  deeds  of  individual  gallantry 
and  devotion  which  have  been  performed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  narrate  one-hundredth  part.  At  one 
place  in  this  quarter  a  machine  gun  was  stationed  in 
the  angle  of  a  trench  when  the  German  rush  took 
place.  One  man  after  another  of  the  detachment 
was  shot,  but  the  gun  still  continued  in  action  though 
five  bodies  lay  around  it.  When  the  sixth  man  took 
the  place  of  his  fallen  comrades,  of  whom  one  was  his 
brother,  the  Germans  were  still  pressing  on.  He 
waited  until  they  were  only  a  few  yards  away  and 
then  poured  a  stream  of  bullets  on  to  the  advancing 
ranks,  which  broke  and  fell  back  leaving  rows  of  dead. 
He  was  then  wounded  himself. 

Under  the  hot  fire  to  which  our  batteries  were 
subjected  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  telephone 
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wires  were  repeatedly  cut.  The  wire  connecting  one 
battery  with  its  observing  officer  was  severed  on  nine 
separate  occasions,  and  on  each  occasion  repaired  by 
a  sergeant,  who  did  the  work  out  in  the  open  under  a 
perfect  hail  of  shells. 

4tk  May,  1915. 

Thursday,  the  29th  April,  was  a  quiet  day  except 
for  a  lively  artillery  duel  along  the  front  north  of 
Ypres.  Near  Wytschaete  we  successfully  exploded 
a  mine,  which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  hostile 
trenches  as  well  as  a  house  the  Germans  were  occupy- 
ing. On  Friday,  the  30th,  the  comparative  inactivity 
on  our  front  was  maintained.  The  French,  however, 
made  considerable  progress  west  of  the  Yperlee  Canal, 
south  of  Pilkem,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  remove 
the  wedge  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  the  French 
line  between  the  canal  and  the  Ypres-Langemarck 
Road,  The  line  now  ran  in  a  curve  convex  to  the 
enemy  from  the  canal  south-east  of  Boesinghe  to  the 
above-mentioned  road,  representing  a  gain  to  our 
Allies  of  above  1000  yards  at  its  central  point. 

During  this  advance  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  French.  The  Germans  maintained 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  ground  behind  our  front 
in  the  Ypres  area. 

Saturday,  the  1st  May,  was  also  comparatively 
quiet  on  our  front,  although  the  French  continued 
to  make  some  progress  south  of  Pilkem,  In  the  early 
morning,  about  4.30  a.m.,  the  enemy  opened  a  very 
heavy  artillery  fire  south  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  evidently 
anticipating  an  attack,  and  also  ejected  a  quantity 
of  gas  from  cylinders  in  their  trenches.  Its  effects 
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were  not  felt  by  our  men,  but  it  probably  caused  the 
Germans  themselves  some  inconvenience,  as  it  hung 
for  some  time  close  to  their  lines.  Our  artillery  replied 
with  good  effect  to  the  German  bombardment,  setting 
fire  to  the  village  of  Lorgies. 

A  similar  attempt  was  made  on  Saturday  night 
about  7  p.m.  against  Hill  60.  On  this  occasion  the 
fumes  reached  our  trenches,  but  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  wind  they  were  blown  back  towards  the 
Germans,  who  are  believed  to  have  suffered,  for  the 
whole  top  of  the  hill  was  wreathed  in  green  vapour. 
In  any  case  no  attempt  to  advance  was  made  by 
them. 

There  is  nothing  to  record  during  the  day  of  the 
1st.  The  bombardment  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  along  the  front  north  of  Ypres. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  May,  the  Germans  again 
assumed  the  offensive  north  of  Ypres.  About  5  p.m. 
a  dense  cloud  of  suffocating  vapour  was  launched 
from  their  trenches  along  the  whole  front  held  by 
the  French  right  and  our  left,  from  the  Ypres- 
Langemarck  Road  to  a  considerable  distance  east  of 
St.  Julien.  The  evening  was  still,  and  the  fumes 
did  not  carry  much  beyond  our  front  trenches,  but 
these  were  to  a  great  extent  rendered  untenable  and 
a  retirement  from  them  was  ordered.  No  sooner 
had  this  started  than  the  enemy  opened  a  violent 
bombardment  with  asphyxiating  shells  and  shrapnel 
on  our  trenches  and  on  our  infantry  as  they  were 
withdrawing. 

Meanwhile  our  guns  had  not  been  idle.  From  a 
distance,  perhaps  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  light, 
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the  gas  on  this  occasion  looked  like  a  great  reddish 
cloud,  and  the  moment  it  was  seen  our  batteries 
poured  a  concentrated  fire  on  to  the  German  trenches. 
A  curious  situation  then  arose.  Between  us  and  the 
enemy  wavered  the  poison  belt,  the  upper  part 
shredding  into  thin  wreaths  of  vapour  as  it  was  shaken 
by  the  wind,  the  lower  and  denser  part  sinking  into 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  and  rolling  slowly 
down  the  trenches.  The  shells  would  rend  it  for  a 
moment,  but  it  only  settled  down  again  as  thickly  as 
before.  Nevertheless,  the  German  infantry  faced  it 
and  they  faced  the  hail  of  shrapnel  as  well. 

In  some  cases  where  the  gas  had  not  reached  our 
line  our  troops  held  firm  and  shot  through  the  cloud 
at  the  advancing  Germans ;  in  other  cases  the  men 
holding  the  front  line  managed  to  move  to  a  flank, 
where  they  were  more  or  less  beyond  the  affected 
area.  Here  they  waited  until  the  enemy  came  on, 
and  then  bayoneted  them  when  they  reached  our 
trenches.  On  the  extreme  left,  our  supports  waited 
until  the  wall  of  vapour  had  reached  our  trenches, 
when  they  charged  through  it  and  met  the  advancing 
Germans  with  the  bayonet  as  they  swarmed  over  the 
parapets.  South  of  St.  Julien  the  denseness  of  the 
vapour  compelled  us  to  evacuate  the  trenches,  but 
reinforcements  arrived  who  charged  the  enemy 
before  they  could  establish  themselves  in  the  position. 
In  every  case  the  assault  failed  completely.  Large 
numbers  were  mown  down  by  our  artillery  fire  ;  men 
were  seen  falling  in  heaps  and  others  were  scattering 
and  running  back  to  their  own  lines.  Many  who 
reached  the  gas-cloud  could  not  make  their  way 
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through  it,  and  in  all  probability  a  great  many  of  the 
wounded  perished  from  the  fumes.  Farther  to  the 
east  a  similar  attack  was  made  about  7  p.m.,  which 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  even  less  success, 
and  the  assaulting  infantry  were  at  once  beaten  back 
by  our  artillery  fire. 

It  was  not  long  before  all  our  trenches  were 
reoccupied,  and  the  whole  line  was  re-established  in 
its  original  position. 

The  attack  on  the  French  met  with  the  same 
results. 

A  German  lieutenant  who  was  taken  prisoner 
stated  that  our  fire  on  St.  Julien  was  especially 
effective,  and  that  the  enemy  there  broke  and  fled 
to  the  rear. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  troops  on  the 
left  who  saved  the  situation  on  the  22nd  and  23rd 
April,  but  the  services  rendered  by  the  British 
infantry  further  east  were  no  less  remarkable.  The 
area  to  the  north  and  east  of  Zonnebeke  representing 
the  narrow  horn  of  the  salient  formed  a  kind  of 
bastion.  Throughout  the  fighting  its  garrison  held 
firm  under  a  raking  artillery  fire  from  all  sides  and 
under  repeated  assaults  delivered  with  so  much 
determination  that  the  enemy  more  than  once  reached 
our  trenches  before  they  were  beaten  back.  Not  only 
so,  but  while  our  men  in  this  quarter  were  engaged 
in  repelling  attacks  in  front  they  knew  all  the  time 
that  the  troops  on  their  left  were  falling  back — a  test 
as  hard  as  any  soldiers  can  be  asked  to  endure. 

One  incident  may  be  given  as  exemplifying  the 
steadiness  of  the  Indian  troops,  in  another  quarter 
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of  the  field.  A  battalion  of  Pathans  after  a  forced 
march  was  advancing  along  a  road  towards  the  scene 
of  action  when  a  shell  burst  in  the  middle  of  them, 
killing  and  wounding  sixteen  men.  The  survivors 
did  not  even  break  their  columns  of  fours  but  simply 
closed  up  and  marched  straight  on.  They  went  into 
action  immediately  afterwards  and  advanced  across 
1200  yards  of  open  ground  under  a  murderous  fire, 
their  war-cry  swelling  louder  and  louder  above  the 
din.  One  of  their  British  officers  was  hit  four  times, 
but  still  continued  to  lead  his  men  until  he  fell  for 
the  last  time,  riddled  by  bullets  from  a  machine  gun. 

Prisoners  captured  in  the  recent  fighting  stated 
that  one  German  corps  had  lost  80  per  cent,  in  the 
first  week,  that  the  losses  from  our  artillery  fire  even 
during  the  days  when  no  attacks  were  taking  place 
had  been  very  heavy,  and  that  many  of  their  own  men 
had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  gas.  It  would 
seem  that  a  large  number  of  infantry  who  had  only 
received  three  weeks'  training  were  brought  up  during 
the  battle  to  replace  casualties. 

An  interesting  brigade  order  has  been  captured 
which  seems  to  imply  some  failure  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  under  the  stress  of  fighting.  In 
view  of  the  losses  and  the  continuous  strain  imposed 
on  the  men  this  was  only  to  have  been  expected. 
Here  are  some  extracts  : — "  Have  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  ground  in  rear  patrolled  to  bring  in  stragglers. 
.  .  .  The  Corps  Commander  met  yesterday  on  the 
battlefield  south  of  Bixschoote  many  soldiers  of  various 
regiments  searching  the  wounded  or  accompanying  to 
the  rear  men  who  were  slightly  wounded  and  able 
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to  walk,  He  expressly  requests  all  commanders  to 
repress  with  the  utmost  severity  such  acts  which 
diminish  the  fighting  value  shown  by  the  troops  in 
the  recent  engagements.  It  is  inexcusable  that  12 
wounded  men  of  one  regiment,  fallen  just  behind  the 
first  line,  should  remain  two  days  without  medical 
aid." 

In  regard  to  the  recent  fighting  on  our  left  it  is 
desirable  that  the  German  offensive  should  be  viewed 
in  its  true  perspective  and  that  it  should  be  neither 
belittled  nor  exaggerated.  Effected  in  the  first 
instance  by  surprise  as  a  novel  form  of  attack,  it  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  gain  of  ground  for  the  enemy 
— as  measured  by  the  standard  of  trench  warfare — 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  so  far  been  maintained 
by  such  bodies  of  fresh  troops  as  were  available  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  operation  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  local 
counter-offensive  undertaken  in  reply  to  the  Allied 
offensive  at  other  points  and  made  with  the  same 
object  as  previous  attacks  delivered  during  the  last 
few  months,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  made  in 
February  south-east  of  Ypres,  at  St.  Eloi  on  the 
14th  March,  and  at  other  points  on  the  French  front. 
Between  all  these  earlier  efforts  and  the  last  there  is 
no  difference  in  kind,  the  only  difference  being  that  on 
this  latest  occasion  the  attempt  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  poisonous  gases. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expect 
similar  attacks  in  the  future.  They  do  not  mean 
that  the  Allies  have  lost  the  initiative  in  the  Western 
theatre,  nor  that  they  are  likely  to  lose  it.  They  do, 
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however,  mean — and  the  fact  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out — that  the  enemy's  defensive  is  an  active 
one,  that  his  confidence  is  still  unshaken,  and  that  he 
is  still  able  to  strike  in  some  strength  where  he  sees 
a  chance  or  where  a  local  advantage  can  be  secured. 

A  true  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  operations  of 
the  Allies  can  be  gained  only  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  their  primary  object  to  bring  about  the  exhaustion 
of  the  enemy's  resources  in  men.  The  extent  of 
ground  covered  by  an  advance  of  either  side  as 
measured  on  the  map  is  usually  a  minor  matter, 
though  the  position  of  certain  points  or  areas  may  for 
tactical  reasons  be  of  considerable  military  importance. 
Progress  must  therefore  as  a  rule  be  judged  by  the 
drain  caused  to  the  enemy's  strength  and  not  by  the 
extent  of  ground  won  or  lost. 

In  the  form  now  assumed  by  this  struggle — a  war 
of  attrition — the  Germans  are  bound  ultimately  to 
lose.  And  it  is  a  consciousness  of  this  fact  that 
inspires  their  present  policy,  which  is  to  achieve  as 
early  as  possible  some  success  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  influence  neutrals,  to  discourage  the  Allies,  to  make 
them  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  to  induce  a  belief 
among  people  ignorant  of  war  that  nothing  has  been 
gained  by  the  past  efforts  of  the  Allies  because  the 
Germans  have  not  yet  been  driven  back.  Being 
undertaken  with  a  political  rather  than  a  strategic 
object,  it  is  to  that  extent  militarily  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Another  sign  of  weakness  is  the  adoption  of  illegal 
methods  of  fighting  such  as  spreading  poisonous  gas. 
It  is  a  confession  by  the  Germans  that  they  have  lost 
their  former  great  superiority  in  artillery  and  are  at 
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any  cost  seeking  another  technical  advantage  over 
their  enemies  as  a  substitute.  This  is  borne  out  by  a 
curious  passage  in  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung"  which 
attempts  to  excuse  the  lastest  development  in  warfare 
as  waged  by  its  nation  : — 

"  Do  the  English  and  the  other  people  think  that 
it  makes  a  serious  difference  whether  hundreds  of  guns 
and  howitzers  throw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shells 
on  a  single  tiny  spot  in  order  to  destroy  and  pulverise 
everything  living  there,  and  to  make  the  German 
trenches  into  a  perfect  hell,  as  was  the  case  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  or  whether  we  throw  a  few  shells  which 
spread  death  in  the  air  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  this  spirit — this  determination  on 
the  part  of  our  enemies  to  stick  at  nothing — must  not 
be  underestimated.  Though  it  may  not  pay  the 
Germans  in  the  long  run,  it  renders  it  all  the  more 
obvious  that  they  are  a  foe  who  can  be  overcome  only 
by  the  force  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  men  and 
guns. 

1th  May,  1915. 

After  the  severe  fighting  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  the  2nd  May,  the  line  north  of  Ypres  was 
re-established  late  in  the  evening  at  all  points,  as  has 
been  described,  and  the  night  passed  quietly.  In  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  however,  there  were  indications 
of  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  At  more  than  one  place 
the  Germans  were  observed  to  be  massing,  and  west 
of  the  Bois  des  Cuisinirs  on  the  left  of  our  line  they 
could  be  seen  cutting  the  entanglements,  leaving  the 
trenches,  and  lying  down  in  front,  preparatory  to  an 
advance.  In  this  quarter  our  guns  opened  fire  on 
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considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  were  near  a 
large  farm,  and  caused  heavy  losses.  The  attack 
when  it  did  come,  however,  was  confined  to  the  part 
of  the  line  north  and  north-west  of  Zonnebeke.  In 
the  afternoon  a  considerable  length  of  trench  was 
blown  in  by  large  bombs  thrown  by  a  Minenwerfer, 
and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  sup- 
port trenches  situated  behind  a  wood  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  the  village  of  Grafenstaf el.  This  position 
constituted  a  retrenchment  across  the  narrow  salient 
formed  by  the  line  at  this  point.  Upon  it  a  most 
gallant  defence  was  made  under  a  very  heavy  artillery 
fire,  and  the  enemy  was  checked  and  driven  back. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  Germans  attacked  the 
Belgians  beyond  the  French  left  with  asphyxiating 
bombs,  and  then  advanced  to  the  assault.  The 
Belgians,  nothing  daunted,  lay  down  and  awaited  the 
onset,  opening  on  their  assailants  with  machine  guns 
at  very  close  range  and  killing  and  wounding  hundreds 
of  them. 

Although  the  enemy's  assaults  since  their  initial 
success  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  April  had  thus  been 
repulsed  everywhere,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  the  pronounced  salient  we  were 
occupying  round  Zonnebeke  and  to  re-establish  the 
line  farther  to  the  west.  This  difficult  movement  was 
completed  with  entire  success  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd/4th.  The  Germans  did  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  operation,  and  the  whole  force — infantry, 
artillery  and  transport — was  withdrawn  to  its  ap- 
pointed position  without  a  hitch  and  without  loss. 

The  excellence  of  the  organisation  and  staff  work 
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required  to  do  this,  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  it  entailed  the  retirement  of  all  the  troops  on  a 
front  of  eight  miles  while  closely  engaged  with  the 
enemy;  that  it  was  carried  out  in  pitch  darkness; 
that  absolute  silence  had  to  be  maintained ;  that  every 
unit  had  to  march  to  its  proper  place  in  the  new  line 
by  its  own  route  and  at  the  exact  time  ordered. 

The  ground  given  up  to  the  enemy  by  our  with- 
drawal was  of  no  military  importance.  Tactically, 
indeed  it  was  a  source  of  weakness.  But  from  another 
point  of  view  its  value  is  great.  The  names  of  the 
Polygone,  Nonne  Bosche  and  Veldhoek  Woods  will 
be  famous  in  history,  for  it  was  against  this  line  that 
the  desperate  attacks  of  the  Germans  in  October  and 
November  were  finally  broken.  Veldhoek  marked 
the  flood-tide  of  the  tremendous  assault  of  the  31st 
October;  the  Nonne  Bosche  that  of  the  Prussian 
Guard  on  the  llth  November ;  and  it  was  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  latter  and  the  Polygone 
that  a  thin  line  of  gunners,  cooks  and  other  details 
drove  back  the  last  survivors  of  the  Guard.  Perhaps 
the  area  between  the  Polygone  Wood  and  the  Menin 
Road  is  the  most  memorable  of  all,  for  there  lay  a 
battered  line  of  trenches  held  day  after  day  by 
battalions  reduced  to  the  strength  of  platoons.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  British  nation,  by  the  support 
it  renders  to  our  forces  in  the  field  during  the  coming 
months,  will  ensure  that  this  ground — one  vast  grave- 
yard of  British  dead — will  not  long  remain  in  the 
possession  of  our  enemies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  under  cover  of  the 
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mist  and  of  a  very  heavy  artillery  bombardment,  the 
enemy  pushed  forward  cautiously  to  a  distance 
varying  from  300  to  600  yards  from  our  trenches,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  come  to  quite  close  quarters, 
contenting  himself  with  shelling  the  whole  area  occu- 
pied by  us.  No  infantry  attack  was  attempted  during 
the  day,  but  considerable  activity  was  noticeable  in 
the  hostile  lines,  especially  on  the  extreme  left,  north 
of  Ypres,  where  the  enemy  could  be  seen  concen- 
trating in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  large  farms  lying 
south-west  of  the  Bois  des  Cuisinirs. 

On  the  5th  the  fighting  was  renewed  at  several 
points  round  the  Ypres  salient.  About  9  a.m.  clouds 
of  gas  suddenly  issued  from  the  German  trenches  at 
Hill  30,  evidently  ejected  under  great  pressure,  for 
they  travelled  at  once  to  a  considerable  distance 
though  the  wind  was  not  strong.  The  fumes  forced 
us  to  evacuate  our  trenches,  whereupon  the  Germans 
rushed  the  hill,  but  immediately  came  under  a  concen- 
trated fire  from  our  artillery,  which  checked  them  for 
a  time.  In  the  confused  fighting  which  ensued  they 
followed  up  their  success,  and  at  one  time  forced  their 
way  in  the  direction  of  Zillebeke  as  far  as  our  sup- 
porting line,  and  also  took  some  trenches  north  of  the 
hill.  A  counter-attack  was  soon  organised  which 
drove  them  from  all  the  captured  trenches  except 
those  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  two  short  lengths 
north-east  of  it.  Such  was  the  situation  at  nightfall. 
A  little  before  midnight  our  troops  made  another 
counter-attack  and  succeeded  in  regaining  the  whole 
position ;  but  they  were  again  driven  off  by  fresh 
clouds  of  gas.  At  the  same  time  two  unsuccessful 
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counter-attacks  were  made  on  the  trenches  occupied 
by  the  enemy  north-east  of  the  hill.  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  Germans  were  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  a  small  salient  which 
had  been  driven  into  our  line  to  the  north  of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  the  5th,  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans  at  other  points  of  the  Ypres  salient  had 
come  to  nothing.  Under  cover  of  a  very  severe 
bombardment,  which  was  maintained  both  by  day  and 
night,  their  infantry  advanced,  but  at  no  point  did 
they  press  on  to  an  assault.  At  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  salient  they  attacked  during  the  morning 
along  the  Ypres-Roulers  railway  and  lost  heavily 
from  the  fire  of  our  guns.  A  similar  offensive  effort, 
this  time  aided  by  gas,  to  the  south  of  the  railway 
also  broke  down.  In  the  evening  they  again  pressed 
on  north  of  the  railway,  but  before  they  had  got 
within  400  yards  of  our  trenches  they  were  driven 
back  by  our  artillery,  which  during  the  day  had  done 
considerable  execution  among  hostile  working  parties. 
On  the  left  of  the  line,  north  of  Ypres,  an  attack  with 
gas  was  made  in  the  morning,  but  it  met  with  no 
success,  and  another  attempt  carried  out  late  at 
night,  north  of  Hill  60,  also  failed. 

At  other  points  of  our  front  little  occurred  worthy 
of  mention.  On  the  3rd  we  fired  a  mine  charge  in 
front  of  Houplines.  The  explosion  opened  up  two 
hostile  galleries  and  probably  inflicted  considerable 
loss  among  the  working  parties,  for  the  Germans 
were  afterwards  seen  to  be  searching  the  crater  for 
dead  bodies. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th/5th  the  enemy  exploded 
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a  mine  near  Cuinchy,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  our 
trenches.  They  also  released  some  jets  of  gas  in  our 
direction. 

It  is  as  well  that  those  at  home  should  realise  the 
almost  incredible  spirit  of  savagery  which  animates 
the  Germans.  During  the  fighting  north  of  Ypres  a 
Prussian  officer's  life  was  spared  by  our  men,  even  in 
the  heat  of  a  charge,  and  in  spite  of  the  exasperation 
caused  by  the  enemy's  latest  method  of  making  war, 
and  he  was  made  prisoner.  While  he  was  being 
escorted  to  the  rear  the  party  passed  some  of  our 
men  who  were  lying  in  agony  on  the  ground,  fighting 
for  breath,  their  lungs  filled  with  fumes*  He  stopped, 
looked  at  them,  burst  out  laughing,  and  pointing  to 
the  prostrate  forms,  said :  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  "  There  have  been  not  a  few  wounded  prisoners, 
also,  chiefly  of  the  Prussian  Guard  defeated  in  front 
of  Ypres  in  November,  who  have  behaved  in  hospital 
with  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts  ;  while  surly  ingrati- 
tude and  rudeness  on  the  part  of  patients  is  not  at 
all  uncommon. 

In  the  short  account  given  in  the  last  Summary 
of  the  attack  on  Hill  60  on  the  1st  May  it  was  stated 
that  the  enemy  made  no  advance.  This  was  inac- 
curate. As  a  matter  of  fact  about  7  p.m.,  after  the 
gas  had  reached  our  trenches,  the  enemy's  bomb- 
throwers  were  seen  creeping  up  while  others  were 
trying  to  work  round  our  position,  but  our  men 
continued  to  man  the  parapets  and  kept  up  so  heavy 
a  fire  that  the  Germans  would  not  press  on. 

Among  other  deeds  of  gallantry  which  have  been 
performed  during  the  last  week  may  be  mentioned 
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the  defence  of  a  trench  which  was  held  by  only  four 
men  and  an  officer— all  that  was  left  of  the  original 
garrison.  They  were  all  suffering  terribly  from  the 
effects  of  gas,  but  remained  at  their  posts  until  rein- 
forcements arrived  and  thus  saved  the  situation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  German  Press  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  employment  of  asphyxiating 
gas  is  interesting  to  note.  The  papers  began  by 
falsely  accusing  the  Allies  of  using  it.  When  the 
charge  of  doing  so  was  brought  against  the  Germans 
the  papers  argued  that  it  was  as  merciful  a  method 
of  killing  as  the  firing  of  high-explosive.  When 
certain  French  writers  advocated  retaliation  in  kind 
the  German  Press  replied  with  glee  that  Germany 
had  forestalled  the  Allies  by  her  scientific  experiments 
and  exhaustive  preparations.  It  is  perhaps  vain  to 
point  out  to  Germany  that  these  arguments  are 
mutually  destructive,  for  a  nation  in  her  frame  of 
mind  is  not  amenable  to  logic  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight  have  opened  a 
new  phase  in  the  struggle.  We  know  now  that 
Germany  is  bound  by  no  principle,  no  agreement  of 
any  sort  or  kind ;  that  she  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
savagery  which  if  not  utterly  crushed  will  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  European  civilisation ;  that  this  is 
no  longer  merely  a  national  war  but  a  struggle  of 
civilisation  against  barbarism. 

The  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  during  the  last 
few  days,  the  sight  of  their  comrades  crawling  about 
in  agony,  moaning  for  water,  dying  in  their  tracks 
like  poisoned  vermin,  has  aroused  a  feeling  in  our 
troops — and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  the  British 
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Empire — which,  however  terrible  the  struggle  before 
us,  will  not  allow  us  to  rest  until  we  have  exacted  full 
retribution  from  those  responsible  for  these  horrors. 

llth  May,  1915. 

Since  the  6th  May  the  action  round  Ypres  has 
continued,  and  since  Sunday  morning  fighting  has 
been  proceeding  in  two  quarters  on  the  front  between 
Ypres  and  Arras,  which,  though  distinct  in  locality, 
has  not  been  entirely  disconnected. 

Thursday,  the  6th,  was  the  quietest  day  we  have 
experienced  for  some  time.  Round  Ypres  the  German 
artillery  was  less  active  than  it  had  been  for  days, 
but  our  guns  made  good  shooting  at  several  working 
parties  and  stopped  their  efforts  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments during  daylight.  Farther  to  the  south,  at  the 
salient  north-east  of  Hill  60,  we  recaptured  another 
trench  during  the  night. 

The  7th  was  also  comparatively  quiet,  the  situation 
around  the  Ypres  salient  remaining  unchanged.  That 
night,  however,  a  brilliant  little  affair  of  outposts 
occurred  in  another  quarter.  The  Germans  tried  to 
rush  one  of  our  advanced  posts  on  the  Sailly-Fromelles 
Road,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Armentieres, 
and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight  were  driven  off,  leaving 
four  dead  on  the  ground  and  losing  some  twenty 
wounded.  Our  casualties  were  one  killed  and  six 
wounded. 

The  calm  that  prevailed  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
proved  to  be  only  the  lull  before  the  storm.  Early  on 
Saturday  morning  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Germans  were  preparing  an  attack  in  strength  against 
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our  line  running  east  and  north-east  of  Ypres,  for  they 
were  concentrating  under  cover  of  a  violent  artillery 
fire,  and  about  10  a.m.  the  battle  began  in  earnest. 
At  that  hour  the  Germans  attacked  our  line  from  the 
Ypres-Poelcappelle  Road  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Menin  high-road,  it  being  evidently  their 
intention,  while  engaging  us  closely  on  the  whole  of 
this  sector,  to  break  our  front  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ypres-Roulers  Railway,  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  which  their  strongest  and  most  determined 
assaults  were  delivered.  Under  this  pressure  our 
front  was  penetrated  at  some  points  around  Frezen- 
berg ;  and  at  4.30  p.m.  we  made  a  counter-attack 
between  the  Zonnebeke  Road  and  the  railway  in  order 
to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Our  advance  was  con- 
ducted most  gallantly,  but  was  checked  before  long 
by  the  fire  of  machine  guns.  Meanwhile,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  enemy  launched  another  attack  through  the  woods 
south  of  the  Menin  Road,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatened  our  left  north  of  Ypres  with  fresh  masses. 
The  most  desperate  fighting  ensued,  the  German 
infantry  coming  on  again  and  again  and  gradually 
forcing  our  troops  back,  though  only  for  a  short 
distance,  in  spite  of  repeated  counter-attacks.  During 
the  night  the  fight  continued  to  rage  with  ever- 
increasing  fury. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  exactly  what  hour  our 
line  was  broken  at  different  points,  but  it  is  certain 
that  at  one  time  the  enemy's  infantry  poured  through 
along  the  Poelcappelle  Road  and  even  got  as  far  as 
Wieltje.  At  9  p.m.  there  was  also  a  considerable  gap 
in  our  front  about  Frezenberg,  where  hostile  detach- 
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ments  had  penetrated.  At  both  points  counter- 
attacks were  organised  without  delay.  East  of  the 
salient  the  Germans  were  first  driven  back  to  Frezen- 
berg,  but  there  they  made  a  firm  stand,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  fresh  reinforcements  we  fell  back 
again  towards  Veiiorenhoek.  North-east  of  the 
salient  a  counter-attack  carried  out  by  us  about 
1  a.m.  was  more  successful.  Our  troops  swept  the 
enemy  out  of  Wieltje  at  the  bayonet's  point,  leaving 
the  village  strewn  with  German  dead,  and  pushing 
on  regained  most  of  the  ground  to  the  north  of  that 
point.  And  so  the  fight  surged  to  and  fro  throughout 
the  night.  All  round  the  scene  of  the  conflict  the 
sky  was  lit  up  by  the  flashes  of  guns  and  the  light  of 
blazing  villages  and  farms,  while  against  this  back- 
ground of  smoke  and  flame,  looming  out  in  the  murky 
light  over  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  town,  rose 
the  battered  wreck  of  the  Cathedral  tower  and  the 
spires  of  the  Cloth  Hall. 

When  Sunday  dawned  there  came  a  short  respite 
and  the  firing  for  a  time  died  down.  The  comparative 
lull  enabled  us  to  reorganise  and  consolidate  our 
position  on  the  new  line  we  had  taken  up  and  to 
obtain  some  rest  after  the  fatigue  and  strain  of  the 
night.  It  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  climax  of  the  battle  was  reached,  for 
under  cover  of  an  intense  artillery  fire  the  Germans 
launched  ^no  less  than  five  separate  assaults  against 
the  east  of  the  salient.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
their  attacks  were  not  at  first  pressed  so  hard  as  on 
the  south  of  the  Menin  Road,  where  the  fighting  was 
especially  fierce.  In  the  latter  direction  masses  of 
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infantry  were  hurled  on  with  absolute  desperation, 
and  were  beaten  off  with  corresponding  slaughter. 
At  one  point  north  of  the  town  500  of  the  enemy 
advanced  from  a  wood,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  those 
present  that  not  a  single  man  of  them  escaped.  On 
the  eastern  face  at  6.80  p.m.  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  storm  the  grounds  of  the  Chateau  of  Hooge,  a 
little  north  of  the  Menin  Road,  but  the  force  attempt- 
ing it  broke  and  fell  back  under  the  hail  of  shrapnel 
poured  upon  them  by  our  guns.  It  was  on  this  side, 
where  they  had  to  face  the  concentrated  fire  of  guns, 
maxims  and  rifles  again  and  again  in  their  efforts  to 
break  a  way  through,  that  the  Germans  incurred 
their  heaviest  losses,  and  the  ground  was  literally 
heaped  with  dead.  They  were  evidently,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  unable  to  renew  their  efforts,  and 
as  night  came  on  the  fury  of  their  offensive  gradually 
slackened,  the  hours  of  darkness  passing  in  quietness. 
During  the  day  our  troops  saw  some  of  the  enemy 
busily  employed  stripping  the  British  dead  in  our  aban- 
doned trenches  east  of  the  Hooge  Chateau,  and  several 
Germans  were  afterwards  noticed  dressed  in  khaki. 

So  far  as  the  Ypres  region  is  concerned,  this  was 
for  us  a  most  successful  day.  Our  line,  which  on  the 
north-east  of  the  salient  had,  after  the  previous  day's 
fighting,  been  reconstituted  a  short  distance  behind 
the  original  front,  remained  intact ;  our  losses  were 
comparatively  slight ;  and  owing  to  the  targets 
presented  by  the  enemy  the  action  resolved  itself  on 
our  part  into  pure  killing. 

The  reason  for  this  very  determined  effort  to 
crush  our  left  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  is  not  far 
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to  seek.  It  is  probable  that  for  some  days  previously 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  information  which  led 
them  to  suppose  that  we  intended  to  apply  pressure 
on  the  right  of  our  line,  and  that  their  great  attack 
upon  Ypres  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  diverting  us  from  our  purpose.  In 
this  the  Germans  were  true  to  their  principles,  for 
they  rightly  hold  that  the  best  manner  of  meeting 
an  expected  hostile  offensive  is  to  forestall  it  by 
attacking  in  some  other  quarter.  In  this  instance 
their  leaders  acted  with  the  utmost  determination 
and  energy,  and  their  soldiers  fought  with  the  greatest 
courage.  The  failure  of  their  effort  was  due  to  the 
splendid  endurance  of  our  troops,  who  held  the  line 
round  the  salient  under  a  fire  which  again  and  again 
blotted  out  whole  lengths  of  the  defences  and  killed 
the  defenders  by  scores.  Time  after  time  along  those 
parts  of  the  front  selected  for  assault  were  the  parapets 
destroyed,  and  time  after  time  did  the  thinning  band 
of  survivors  build  them  up  again  and  await  the  next 
onset  as  steadily  as  before.  Here  in  May,  in  defence 
of  the  same  historic  town,  have  our  incomparable 
infantry  repeated  the  great  deeds  of  their  comrades 
performed  half  a  year  ago,  and  beaten  back  the  most 
desperate  onslaughts  of  the  hostile  hordes  backed  by 
terrific  artillery  support.  The  services  rendered  by 
our  troops  in  this  quarter  cannot  at  present  be 
estimated,  for  their  full  significance  will  only  be  realised 
in  the  light  of  future  events,  but  so  far  their  devotion 
has  indirectly  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
striking  success  already  achieved  by  our  Allies  farther 
south, 
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In  the  meanwhile  on  Sundaj^  another  struggle  had 
been  in  progress  on  a  portion  of  the  front  covered 
by  the  right  of  our  line  and  the  left  of  the  French. 
For,  when  the  firing  around  Ypres  was  temporarily 
subsiding  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
another  and  even  more  tremendous  cannonade  was 
suddenly  started  by  the  artillery  of  the  Allies  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  south.  The  morning  was  calm, 
bright  and  clear,  and  opposite  our  right,  as  the  sun 
rose  the  scene  in  front  of  our  line  was  the  most  peaceful 
imaginable.  Away  to  the  right  were  Cuinchy,  with 
its  brickfields,  and  the  ruins  of  Givenchy ;  to  the 
north  of  them  lay  the  low  ground  where,  hidden  by 
the  trees  and  hedgerows,  ran  the  opposing  lines  which 
were  about  to  become  the  scene  of  conflict ;  and 
beyond  in  the  distance  rose  the  long  ridge  of  Aubers, 
the  villages  crowning  it  standing  out  clear-cut  against 
the  sky. 

At  5  a.m.  the  bombardment  began,  slowly  at  first, 
and  then  growing  in  volume  until  the  whole  air 
quivered  with  the  rush  of  the  larger  shells  and  the 
earth  shook  with  the  concussion  of  the  guns.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  distant  landscape  disappeared 
in  the  smoke  and  dust  which  hung  for  awhile  in  the 
still  air  and  then  drifted  slowly  across  the  line  of 
battle.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  our  infantry 
advanced  along  the  part  of  our  front  between  Bois 
Grenier  and  Festubert.  On  the  left,  north  of  Fromelles, 
we  stormed  the  German  first  line  trenches.  Hand-to- 
hand  fighting  went  on  for  some  time  with  bayonet, 
rifle  and  hand-grenade,  but  we  continued  to  hold  on 
to  this  position  throughout  the  day  and  caused  the 
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enemy  very  heavy  loss,  for  not  only  were  many 
Germans  killed  in  the  bombardment,  but  their 
repeated  efforts  to  drive  us  from  the  captured  position 
proved  most  costly. 

On  the  right,  to  the  north  of  Festubert,  our  advance 
met  with  considerable  opposition  and  was  not  pressed. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  after  a  prolonged  bombardment 
had  taken  the  German  positions  north  of  Arras  on 
the  front  of  nearly  five  miles,  and  had  pushed  forward 
from  two  to  three  miles,  capturing  2000  prisoners  and 
six  guns.  This  remarkable  success  was  gained  by 
our  Allies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  fighting 
which  has  been  in  progress,  our  losses  have  been 
heavy. 

On  other  parts  of  the  front  our  action  was  confined 
to  that  of  artillery,  but  this  proved  most  effective,  the 
lateral  communications  of  the  enemy  being  subjected 
to  so  heavy  and  accurate  a  fire  that  in  some  quarters 
all  movement  by  daylight  within  range  of  our  lines 
was  rendered  impracticable.  At  one  place  opposite 
our  centre  a  convoy  of  ammunition  was  hit  by  a  shell 
which  knocked  out  six  motor  lorries  and  caused  two 
to  blow  up.  Opposite  our  centre  we  fired  two  mines 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  enemy's  defences. 
During  the  day,  also,  our  aeroplanes  attacked  several 
points  of  importance.  One  of  our  airmen  who  was 
sent  to  bomb  the  canal  bridge  near  Don  was  wounded 
on  his  way  there,  but  continued  and  fulfilled  his 
mission.  Near  Wy  tschaete  one  of  our  aviators  pursued 
a  German  aeroplane  and  fired  a  whole  belt  from  a 
machine  gun  at  it.  The  "  Taube  "  suddenly  swerved, 
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righted  itself  for  a  second,  and  then  "  nose-ended  " 
from  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet  straight  to  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  British  machine  was 
unfortunately  brought  down  over  Lille  by  the  enemy's 
anti-aircraft  guns,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  aviator 
escaped. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  endeavour  of  the 
enemy  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  being  the  first 
to  introduce  the  employment  of  poisonous  gases  into 
warfare  may  be  mentioned  a  short  article  in  the 
"  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung"  of  the  27th  April, 
in  which  a  false  interpretation  is  given  to  the  British 
description  of  the  fighting  on  Hill  60  on  the  21st. 
It  was  stated  in  this  description  that  "  projectiles 
filled  with  asphyxiating  gases  rained  down  upon  the 
defenders."  It  was  quite  clear  from  the  context  that 
the  defenders  at  the  time  were  British,  and  that  the 
asphyxiating  projectiles  were  German  projectiles  being 
fired  against  them.  And  yet  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  German  paper  implies  that  the  description  was 
in  fact  a  confession  that  we  were  using  poisonous  gas, 
in  spite  of  the  official  pronouncement  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  the  contrary.  No  asphyxiating 
gases  were  employed  at  that  time,  nor  have  they  yet 
been  brought  into  play  by  us. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  an  absurd 
story  printed  in  the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung"  of  the 
18th  December,  according  to  which  one  Erich  Callies, 
volunteer,  in  hospital  at  Leipzig  Plagnitz,  stated  that 
when  a  prisoner  of  war  with  the  British  he  had  been 
forced  to  make  flights  on  an  aeroplane,  to  identify 
the  German  troops  and  to  throw  bombs  upon  them, 
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Lies  die  hard,  however,  and  this  one  has  cropped  up 
again  in  another  form.  A  vague  statement  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  officially  circulated  amongst 
some  of  the  British  officer  prisoners  in  Germany,  and 
those  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  have  been  warned 
that  any  recurrence  of  this — imaginary — behaviour 
on  the  part  of  their  comrades  will  entail  severe  measures 
being  taken  against  those  in  captivity.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  authorities  in  Germany  really 
believe  that  we  have  been  taking  prisoners  up  in 
aeroplanes,  or  whether  they  are  merely  making  use 
of  the  newspaper  article  as  an  excuse  for  future  ill- 
treatment  of  our  officers. 

Uth  May,  1915. 

On  Monday,  the  10th,  the  fighting  on  our  front 
was  confined  to  the  Ypres  salient,  where  it  continued 
to  rage  with  the  same  intensity  as  on  the  day  before, 
especially  along  the  eastern  face — on  both  sides  of 
the  Menin  Road.  The  shelling  was  maintained  in  the 
morning,  but  no  infantry  attack  was  delivered  until 
the  afternoon,  when  the  cannonade  increased,  it  being 
apparently  the  enemy's  purpose  to  wear  us  out  and 
so  batter  our  trenches  by  high-explosive  that  an  easy 
passage  would  be  secured  for  his  infantry.  Along  this 
eastern  face  our  line  runs  from  the  Ypres-Zonnebeke 
Road,  a  little  east  of  Verlorenhoek,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  Menin  high-road,  skirting  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Bellewaarde  Woods  which  encircle  the 
Chateau  of  Hooge.  South  of  the  Menin  Road  it 
continues  through  the  centre  of  the  woods  for  about 
1200  yards  and  then  emerges  and  bends  round  outside 
them  to  Zwarteleen  and  Hill  60. 
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After  their  artillery  had  done  its  worst,  the  bom- 
bardment being  the  most  violent  up  till  now  experi- 
enced on  that  portion  of  the  front,  the  Germans  brought 
their  gas  cylinders  into  play,  and  half  an  hour  later, 
having  allowed  time  for  the  gas  to  produce  its  expected 
effect,  their  infantry  advanced  to  the  assault  of  our 
trenches  held,  as  they  thought,  by  stupefied  or  dead 
men.  Unluckily  for  them,  however,  on  this  occasion 
their  methods  of  frightfulness  went  astray  somewhat, 
for  our  men  were  provided  with  measures  for  counter- 
acting the  gas  and  were  still  very  much  alive.  A 
strange  scene  was  then  witnessed.  Through  the 
scattered  woods  and  across  the  clearings  streamed  a 
loose  disordered  mob  of  the  attackers,  some  of  those 
in  front,  according  to  report,  being  dressed  in  British 
uniform  in  order  to  put  us  off  our  guard  and  give 
time  for  the  rest  of  their  own  men  to  come  up.  Sud- 
denly our  infantry  lined  their  parapets  and  poured  in 
rapid  fire  from  rifles  and  machine  guns  on  the  ad- 
vancing crowds,  who  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
faces.  That,  however,  was  the  chance  for  our  guns. 
They  poured  in  a  heavy  shrapnel  fire,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead  and  dying 
Germans  all  along  in  front  of  our  parapets.  Amid 
this  scene  of  horror  and  confusion,  out  of  the  smoke 
and  dust  that  hung  in  front  of  our  trenches,  suddenly 
emerged  a  man  dressed  in  Highland  uniform,  shouting  : 
"  Don't  shoot,  don't  shoot "  as  he  ran  towards  us. 
The  ruse  was  seen  through,  however,  and  he  fell 
instantly  riddled  by  bullets.  At  one  point  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  portion  of  our  position,  but  were 
apparently  forced  to  retire  by  gas. 
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This  assault  was  reminiscent  of  those  delivered  in 
October  by  the  newly  raised  German  corps.  The 
latter  amounted  to  forlorn  hopes  undertaken  seem- 
ingly by  brave  but  ill-trained  levies  which  had  been 
hastily  brought  up  and  thrown  into  the  fight.  On 
this  occasion  the  undertaking  was  equally  hopeless, 
except  for  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  from 
asphyxiating  gas,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  failed. 

Another  effort  to  drive  us  from  our  trenches  by 
means  of  gas  was  made  north  of  the  Ypres-Comines 
Canal.  The  Germans  here  had  two  batteries  of 
cylinders  placed  so  that  their  nozzles  projected  over 
the  parapet,  and  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  a  cloud 
of  white  gas  was  spurted  out.  It  was  so  dense  that 
when  standing  in  it  a  man  could  not  see  his  hand 
when  held  in  front  of  his  face,  and  its  fumes  bleached 
the  grass  and  turned  the  sandbags  of  the  parapets  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  No  infantry  attack  was 
attempted,  and  although  our  trench  had  to  be 
evacuated  for  a  time,  it  was  soon  reoccupied.  Our 
troops  on  the  flanks  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  and  pre- 
vented any  advance  on  the  enemy's  part  had  such 
been  his  intention ;  but  from  the  movements  that 
could  be  observed  in  their  lines  it  is  probable  that  the 
Germans  suffered  equally  from  the  effects  of  the  gas 
and  had  to  leave  their  own  trench. 

About  this  time  a  third  attack  took  place  north 
of  the  Menin  Road.  In  this  case  the  enemy  did  for 
a  time  obtain  a  lodgment  in  our  trenches  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Bellewaarde  Wood,  but  was  driven 
out  by  a  counter-attack. 

Thus  another  day  of  this  prolonged  battle  had 
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passed,  and  still  the  position  was  secure.  The  enemy's 
infantry  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  the  sight  of  the  ground  that  lay  between  the 
hostile  lines  littered  more  thickly  every  day  with 
their  comrades'  corpses  could  hardly  have  been 
encouraging  to  the  reinforcements  brought  up.  None 
the  less  they  were  not  yet  beaten. 

On  the  morning  of  the  llth  the  hostile  heavy 
artillery  again  opened  all  round  the  salient,  the  fire 
being  especially  severe  against  the  portion  of  our 
line  which  lay  astride  the  St.  Julien  Road.  The 
assault  was  not,  however,  delivered  in  this  quarter, 
but,  as  on  the  previous  day,  was  hurled  against  the 
trenches  south  of  the  Menin  Road,  where  three 
separate  efforts  were  made.  The  first,  at  11.0  a.m., 
was  pressed  with  so  much  determination  that  at  one 
point  the  enemy  gained  our  line  and  for  a  short  time 
occupied  one  of  our  trenches ;  but  they  were  soon 
driven  out  by  a  counter-attack.  In  the  afternoon, 
soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  Germans  again  came  on, 
and  this  time  their  ranks,  smitten  from  end  to  end 
with  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  were  scattered  and 
driven  back  before  reaching  our  position.  It  was 
evident  that  our  infantry  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
shaken  for  an  assault  to  be  pressed  home,  so  for  three 
hours  every  German  gun  and  howitzer  within  range 
was  directed  on  to  the  portion  of  the  front  south  of 
the  Menin  Road.  At  7.0  p.m.  the  bombardment 
ceased  and  the  enemy's  infantry  once  more  swarmed 
forward,  many  of  them  dressed  in  kilts.  On  this 
occasion  they  succeeded  in  occupying  temporarily  a 
short  length  of  trench.  But  it  was  now  plain  that 
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they  were — for  the  time  being  at  any  rate — utterly 
exhausted,  and  when  counter-attacked  they  made  a 
most  feeble  resistance  and  were  easily  driven  back. 

For  some  hours  previously  to  this  the  Germans 
had  been  throwing  incendiary  shell  into  Ypres,  and 
by  this  time  the  town  was  blazing  fiercely  in  different 
places,  while  a  dense  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  it. 
On  the  last  occasion — in  November — when  similar 
steps  were  taken  to  destroy  the  city  it  was  noticed 
that  they  synchronised  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
effort  to  capture  it.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say  that 
the  same  interpretation  must  be  put  on  the  enemy's 
present  action. 

Besides  opening  fire  with  accuracy  and  speed  on 
the  advancing  German  masses,  our  guns  bombarded 
their  defence  works  with  good  effect.  North  of  the 
Ypres-Comines  Canal  a  German  machine  gun  was 
blown  into  the  air  by  a  shell  and  the  entrenchments 
were  severely  damaged. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  there  were  no  infantry 
attacks,  though  the  shelling  continued  as  heavily  as 
the  day  before,  especially  on  the  portion  of  the  front 
immediately  north  and  south  of  the  Menin  Road. 
Our  artillery  retaliated  with  good  effect. 

A  mine  gallery  on  Hill  60  was  laid  bare  by  one  of 
our  shells  and  rendered  useless  to  the  enemy,  and 
those  attempting  repairs  were  caught  by  our  machine- 
gun  fire. 

On  the  rest  of  our  front  comparative  quiet  pre- 
vailed during  these  three  days.  On  Monday,  the 
10th,  a  mine  was  exploded  by  the  enemy  in  front  of 
our  trenches  opposite  Wytschaete.  It  was,  however, 
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nearer  the  hostile  trenches  than  our  own,  and  while 
doing  us  no  damage  destroyed  about  thirty  yards  of 
the  enemy's  parapet  and  entanglement.  The  charge 
must  have  been  heavy,  for  a  curious  heaving  of  the 
ground  was  felt  in  our  trenches  at  some  distance  from 
the  point  at  which  it  was  fired. 

On  the  same  day  one  of  our  airmen  had  a  thrilling 
experience.  He  was  alone  in  a  single-seater  aeroplane 
in  pursuit  of  a  German  machine.  While  trying  to 
reload  his  machine  gun  he  lost  control  of  the  steering 
gear,  and  the  aeroplane  turned  upside  down.  The 
belt  round  his  waist  happened  to  be  loose,  and  the 
jerk  of  the  turn  almost  threw  him  out  of  the  machine, 
but  he  saved  himself  by  clutching  hold  of  the  real- 
centre  strut — the  belt  slipping  down  round  his  legs. 
While  he  hung  thus,  head  downwards,  making 
desperate  efforts  to  disengage  his  legs,  the  aeroplane 
fell  from  a  height  of  8000  feet  to  about  2500,  spinning 
round  and  round  like  a  falling  leaf.  At  last  he 
managed  to  free  his  leg  and  reach  the  control  lever 
with  his  feet.  He  then  succeeded  in  righting  the 
machine,  which  turned  slowly  over,  completely 
"  looping  the  loop,"  whereupon  he  slid  back  into  his 
seat.  This  constitutes  a  record  even  in  a  service 
where  hairbreadth  escapes  are  of  daily  occurrence. 

There  have  been  many  duels  in  the  air  which  have 
invariably  resulted  in  our  favour,  several  German 
machines  having  been  brought  down  either  by  our 
aeroplanes  or  anti-aircraft  guns.  A  few  of  our 
machines  have  also  been  hit  and  forced  to  descend, 
though  this  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  enemy's 
airmen,  but  by  gun  and  rifle  fire  from  the  ground. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  the  enemy  fired  a  mine 
near  our  trenches  close  to  the  La  Bassee-Cuinchy 
Road.  No  damage  was  done  to  us. 

Among  the  innumerable  acts  of  heroism  which 
have  been  performed  during  the  fighting  of  the  last 
week  or  two  it  would  seem  invidious  to  select  one 
rather  than  another  for  mention,  and  the  following  is 
related  only  as  being  typical  of  many  such  deeds. 
During  an  attack  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  gas  which 
threatened  to  paralyse  the  defence,  a  private  of  a 
machine-gun  detachment  kept  it  in  action  on  the 
parapet  of  the  trench,  inflicting  severe  loss  on  the 
enemy,  until  he  finally  collapsed,  choking  and  blinded 
by  the  fumes.  This  act  of  self-sacrifice  cost  him  his 
life,  for  the  poison  had  so  penetrated  his  lungs  that 
he  died  the  following  day. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  the  men  of  a 
machine-gun  detachment  which  took  two  German 
machine  guns  and  turned  them  against  the  Germans 
during  the  fighting  on  the  9th  May  near  Fromelles. 
They  held  the  captured  trench  for  some  time  and 
fought  the  guns  to  the  last,  until  the  Germans  finally 
rushed  them  in  overwhelming  strength. 

ISth  May,  1915. 

The  struggle  for  Ypres  continued  on  Thursday 
the  13th  May.  As  already  described,  Wednesday, 
the  12th,  had  been  devoted  to  artillery  action  by  both 
sides,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  this  was 
renewed  with  even  greater  violence,  especially  in  the 
sector  between  the  Ypres- St.  Julien  Road  and  the 
Menin  high-road.  On  the  extreme  right  of  this  sector 
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immediately  north  of  the  high-road  our  troops  held 
firm  in  spite  of  everything,  but  further  to  the  north 
they  fell  back  on  to  the  supporting  line.  About  the 
same  time  a  strong  infantry  attack  supported  with 
heavy  artillery  was  delivered  against  our  position 
north  of  Wieltje,  and  here  the  line  was  temporarily 
broken ;  but  a  counter-attack  was  undertaken 
without  delay,  by  which  the  Germans  were  forced 
back,  and  our  line  was  re-established.  In  their 
advance  in  this  quarter  they  suffered  enormous 
losses. 

While  this  was  going  on,  our  line  between  Verloren- 
hoek  and  the  Ypres-Roulers  railway  was  subjected  to 
an  even  heavier  bombardment,  and  a  gap  was  thus 
made  in  our  line.  The  enemy's  infantry,  however, 
did  not  attempt  to  push  forward  in  large  numbers, 
and  by  counter-attacking  to  the  north  of  Hooge  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verlorenhoek  we  succeeded 
in  reoccupying  our  trenches,  or  rather,  the  craters 
which  represented  them.  As  our  men  crept  up  behind 
a  rise,  and  were  awaiting  the  signal  for  attack  a  party 
of  Germans  was  suddenly  seen  to  bolt  to  the  rear. 
Immediately  some  one  raised  the  cry,  "  They're  off," 
and  our  whole  line  raced  forward.  As  they  did  so  all 
the  German  infantry,  including  those  in  the  support  and 
reserve  trenches,  broke  and  fled  to  the  rear,  suffering 
severely  from  our  artillery  and  machine  guns  in  doing 
so.  We  took  some  prisoners.  The  position  about 
Verlorenhoek  was,  however,  again  subjected  to  a 
tremendous  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire.  During 
the  night  the  line  was  re-established  a  little  way 
behind  the  original  trenches  which  had  been  destroyed. 
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Throughout  these  very  trying  operations,  during 
which  our  men  were  often  lying  exposed  for  hours  to  a 
murderous  artillery  fire,  they  remained  perfectly 
steady  and  unshaken,  and  were  always  perfectly 
ready  to  dig  themselves  in  or  to  advance  again  against 
the  enemy,  as  the  situation  required.  This  was  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  devotion  of  the  officers.  One — 
and  his  case  is  not  exceptional — whose  thigh  had 
been  shattered  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  refused  to  be 
carried  away,  and  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  open, 
giving  orders  and  directing  operations  all  through 
the  fighting.  When  the  retirement  took  place,  four 
of  his  men  tried  to  rescue  him  ;  three  were  shot  in  the 
attempt,  and  he  ordered  the  fourth  to  leave  him  and 
rejoin  his  regiment.  He  was  not  recovered  until  the 
night  of  the  14th. 

Thursday  night  passed  quietly,  and  by  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  14th,  our  line  was  strengthened,  and 
the  enemy's  further  efforts  were  awaited  with  con- 
fidence. The  shelling  was  less  heavy,  and  the  day 
passed  without  incident,  no  attempt  at  advance  being 
made.  Numbers  of  Germans  concentrating  near  the 
Ypres-Roulers  railway  and  to  the  west  of  Wieltje 
were  fired  on  by  our  guns,  and  later  on  some  could 
be  seen  digging  themselves  in  along  the  Haanebeek 
stream,  near  the  line  of  trenches  we  had  evacuated. 
This  interval  of  comparative  peace  was  employed  by 
us  in  collecting  wounded,  many  of  whom  were  lying 
between  the  hostile  lines.  Our  reconnoitring  patrols 
reported  that  the  ground  was  littered  thickly  with 
killed  and  wounded  Germans,  and  a  quantity  of 
equipment.  The  trenches  on  the  previous  day  were 
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noticed  to  be  full  of  German  equipment  which  had 
been  thrown  away  to  facilitate  their  flight.  The 
prisoners  stated  that  their  losses  on  the  13th  had  been 
very  severe. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  protracted 
fighting  round  Ypres  which  had  continued  inter- 
mittently from  the  22nd  April.  Throughout  this 
three  weeks'  battle  the  enemy  consistently  held  to  his 
plan  of  driving  us  back  on  Ypres  by  means  of  simul- 
taneous pressure  from  north  and  east  of  the  salient, 
his  attacks  being  supported  by  a  great  mass  of  heavy 
artillery.  The  assaults  have  uniformly  failed  with 
enormous  losses,  although  on  a  few  occasions  where  our 
front  line  trenches  have  been  evacuated,  the  enemy 
has  succeeded  in  occupying  portions  of  our  line,  and 
our  general  front  has  had  to  be  contracted.  The 
German  infantry  has  been  sacrificed  with  the  usual 
disregard  for  loss,  being  used  rather  as  a  screen  for 
the  machine  guns  and  artillery  than  anything  else. 
Wherever  the  fighting  has  resolved  itself  into  a  purely 
infantry  action  our  men  have  proved  their  superiority 
again  and  again.  There  have,  indeed,  been  many 
occasions  both  here  and  further  south  on  which  the 
German  infantry,  in  spite  of  its  courage,  has  shown  a 
marked  lack  of  training,  discipline,  and  cohesion  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  now  the  enemy's  policy  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  such  respects  by 
strengthening  the  elaborate  series  of  entrenchments 
behind  their  first  line,  and  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  machine  guns  placed  so  as  to  bring  cross-fire  to 
bear  on  every  portion  of  the  front.  The  importance 
they  attach  to  these  weapons  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  officers  are  now  being  employed  to  man 
them. 

On  the  rest  of  our  line  Friday  was  an  uneventful 
day.  The  Germans  showed  great  nervousness  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richebourg  and  Festubert,  where  they  opened  rapid 
rifle  fire,  as  if  expecting  an  assault.  They  also  shelled 
Bethune  intermittently  without  doing  any  damage  of 
military  importance. 

The  day  of  the  15th  also  passed  quietly ;  but 
during  that  night,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  16th, 
events  were  in  progress  on  a  portion  of  the  front  far 
removed  from  Ypres  which  were  to  render  Sunday  the 
reverse  of  a  day  of  rest,  as  has  so  frequently  happened 
in  this  campaign.  We  renewed  our  attack  between 
Richebourg-l'Avoue*  and  Festubert.  In  this  area, 
as  will  be  remembered,  no  progress  had  been  made  on 
the  9th  May,  but  since  then  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
defences,  including  the  redoubts  and  machine-gun 
posts  in  rear  of  the  line  had  been  subjected  to  a 
deliberate  and  accurate  artillery  fire.  Our  renewed 
effort  was  made  generally  from  that  portion  of  our 
front  which  from  Richebourg  follows  the  line  of  the 
road  known  as  the  Rue  du  Bois,  running  south  of  the 
road  until  it  reaches  the  turning  to  La  Quinque  Rue, 
and  then  taking  a  turn  southwards,  passing  in  front 
of  Festubert. 

The  first  attack  took  place  from  our  trenches  in 
front  of  Richebourg  at  11.30  p.m.  The  enemy  in 
this  quarter  was  on  the  qui  vive,  evidently  expecting 
an  attack,  and  the  moment  our  men  left  the  trenches 
the  whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  innumerable  flares  which 
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shed  a  bright  white  light  over  a  very  large  area,  On 
the  extreme  left  sector  our  advance  was  checked,  many 
of  our  men  being  shot  as  they  clambered  over  our  own 
parapets,  and  a  second  attempt  to  push  on  made 
somewhat  later  met  with  the  same  fate.  But  on  the 
right  sector  we  were  more  successful ;  and  the 
assaulting  troops  at  once  gained  the  enemy's  first  line. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  advance  farther  north  the 
left  of  this  attack  did  not  push  on  beyond  the  first 
line  of  German  trenches,  and  threw  back  its  flank  to 
connect  with  our  original  line ;  but  the  centre  and 
right  were  soon  firmly  established  in  the  German 
second  line,  the  gain  of  ground  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  yards  in  frontage,  and  to  about  six  hundred 
in  depth  at  the  furthest  point. 

This  attack,  near  Richebourg,  however,  was  only 
part  of  the  whole  operation  planned,  and  four  hours 
later,  soon  after  3  a.m.  on  Sunday,  another  assault 
was  carried  out  on  the  part  of  the  line  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Festubert.  It  seems  the  Germans 
were  not  expecting  a  blow  at  this  point,  and  that 
their  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  our  offensive 
farther  north.  Our  infantry  carried  the  whole  of 
their  entrenchments,  which  were  of  a  most  intricate 
character,  without  any  great  difficulty  on  a  front  of 
some  twelve  hundred  yards ;  and  such  was  their 
dash  that  they  pressed  on  beyond  the  enemy's  third 
line,  and  rushed  one  supporting  point  after  another, 
until  at  the  furthest  point  they  had  penetrated  twelve 
hundred  yards  behind  the  German  front  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rue  du  Marais.  Over  one  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  three  officers. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  some  of  them  received  the  order  to 
"  hands-up  "  as  they  sat  round  fires  in  the  dug-outs. 
One  captured  non-commissioned  officer  said  that  they 
were  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  relief  when  our  men 
were  upon  them,  and  that  had  our  attack  been 
delayed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  would  have  been 
ready  for  it.  All  the  prisoners  testified  to  the  heavy 
casualties  the  enemy  had  suffered  from  our  artillery 
fire  in  the  past  few  days,  and  also  to  the  damage  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  their  artillery,  four  field  guns, 
two  howitzers,  and  many  machine  guns  having  been 
destroyed. 

The  positions  thus  gained  early  on  Sunday  morning 
formed  a  couple  of  formidable  wedges  driven  into  the 
German  line  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  one  thousand 
yards.  This  intervening  space,  which  was  strongly 
held  and  entrenched,  included  two  lines  of  breast- 
works running  from  front  to  rear  and  constructed 
so  as  to  give  fire  laterally  in  both  directions  behind  the 
front,  and  also  a  series  of  redoubts  consisting  of 
strongly  fortified  posts  and  farm  buildings  connected 
by  trenches.  Against  these  we  could  for  a  time  make 
no  further  progress,  but  on  the  right  our  men  cleared 
the  German  first  line  trenches  for  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  towards  Festubert,  driving  out 
the  defenders  with  hand-grenades  thrown  over  the 
traverses.  About  10.30  a.m.  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  turn  and  cut  off  the  Germans  in  the  space 
between  the  two  portions  of  their  position  captured  by 
pressing  on  northwards  from  La  Quinque  Rue,  across 
their  communications ;  but  the  attack  failed.  The 
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enemy's  breastworks  were  well  armed  with  machine 
guns  behind  steel  shields  which  could  only  be  destroyed 
by  high  explosive.  Another  attempt  in  this  direction 
made  by  us  later  met  with  the  same  result ;  during 
the  afternoon,  however,  some  little  progress  was  made 
at  various  points  by  bombing  parties  working  along 
the  trenches  ;  and  by  evening  two  hundred  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  our  hands. 

These  prisoners  varied  greatly  in  quality,  many 
being  of  fine  physique  and  of  soldierly  bearing,  and 
others  appearing  demoralised,  untrained  and  un- 
disciplined. The  older  soldiers  spoke  with  great 
contempt  of  the  drafts  they  had  lately  received.  One 
batch  of  men  was  evidently  composed  of  recruits.  A 
German  Unter-Offizier,  who  was  with  them,  was  told 
to  fall  them  in  for  examination ;  but  as  they  did  not 
move  on  his  word  of  command  he  seized  one  man, 
shook  him  and  cuffed  him  unmercifully.  Another, 
and  even  more  surprising,  example  of  German  methods 
was  recently  given  in  hospital.  A  slightly  wounded 
Prussian  officer  was  placed  between  two  of  his  men 
who  were  both  suffering  from  very  severe  wounds. 
The  day  was  chilly  and  he  only  had  one  blanket,  so 
instead  of  asking  for  more  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
give  him  theirs.  He  then  went  to  sleep  wrapped  in 
three  blankets  leaving  his  men  to  shiver  with  no 
covering. 

Throughout  the  day  our  guns  hampered  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  enemy's  first  line  troops  by  shelling 
those  who  were  seen  concentrating  in  rear,  and  they 
also  made  good  practice  against  the  hostile  artillery. 
At  one  period  they  stopped  by  their  fire  the  progress 
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of  a  convoy  of  forty  motor  buses  filled  with  troops 
which  were  observed  to  be  proceeding  along  the  road 
from  La  Basse*e  to  Violaines,  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  infantry  on  foot.  The  infantry  were  dispersed. 

The  result  of  the  day  was  that  the  enemy's  line 
was  broken  in  two  places  over  a  front  of  some  two 
miles,  with  a  short  space  in  between,  and  that  at  one 
point  we  had  penetrated  right  through  his  whole 
series  of  entrenchments.  At  this  spot  our  line  formed 
a  pronounced  salient  defended  by  a  breastwork,  and 
during  the  night  the  Germans  counter-attacked  and 
forced  us  to  evacuate  the  most  exposed  portion  of  it. 
All  our  other  gains  were  maintained.  Our  troops 
were  much  encouraged  by  their  success,  by  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
enemy  were  surrendering  in  batches.  It  was  felt 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  us  and  by  the  French 
was  having  its  effect  on  the  German  resistance  and  was 
of  good  augury  for  the  future. 


Ill 

FIGHTING  ROUND  FESTUBERT 

2lst  May,  1915. 

OUR  action  during  the  first  half  of  this  week  has 
consisted  almost  entirely  in  consolidating  and  expand- 
ing the  gain  in  ground  made  on  Sunday,  the  16th. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  during  that  night  the 
enemy  had  shelled  the  most  exposed  portions  of  the 
fresh  position  occupied  by  us  in  his  defensive  zone 
north  of  Festubert,  and  that  we  had  fallen  back  from 
them.  Our  front  had  therefore  been  withdrawn 
slightly  from  the  high-water  mark — so  to  speak — 
of  the  advance  of  the  morning,  and  was  re-established 
a  little  west  of  La  Quinque  Rue.  Nevertheless,  the 
ground  our  troops  were  holding  projected  as  two 
salients  into  the  enemy's  territory,  one  south  of 
Richebourg-FAvoue*,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of 
Festubert.  The  purpose  of  the  operations  undertaken 
on  Monday,  was  to  connect  up  the  space  which  lay 
between  them.  In  this  we  were  successful. 

At  about  9.30  a.m.  on  Monday,  the  17th,  our 
forces  attacked  the  enemy  occupying  this  area  from 
north  and  south,  and  gradually  drove  him  from  all  his 
entrenchments  within  it.  The  Germans  here,  pressed 
on  three  sides,  subjected  to  a  cross  fire  from  several 
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directions  and  to  continuous  bombing,  reached  the 
limits  of  their  endurance  during  the  morning  and  over 
three  hundred  surrendered. 

After  this  area  had  been  made  good  by  us  fighting 
continued  throughout  the  day,  and  our  troops,  having 
joined  hands,  pressed  the  enemy  still  further  eastwards, 
forcing  them  out  of  one  post  after  another.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  more  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands, 
entire  groups  of  men  giving  themselves  up. 

The  centres  of  the  hostile  resistance  in  this  quarter 
were  the  clusters  of  buildings  which  were  very  strongly 
held  and  surrounded  by  networks  of  trenches  dotted 
with  numerous  machine-gun  posts ;  and  in  front  of 
one  of  the  nests  of  works  near  the  Ferme  Cour  De 
PAvoue*,  between  La  Quinque  Rue  and  Richebourg- 
PAvoue,  a  horrible  scene  was  witnessed  by  our 
troops  during  the  day.  Desperate  fighting  was  going 
on  in  front  of  this  farm  when  the  remains  of  a  battalion 
of  Saxons,  which,  it  appears,  had  been  hastily  brought 
down  from  farther  north  and  thrown  into  the  fight, 
having  decided  to  surrender  en  bloc,  advanced  towards 
our  line.  Not  knowing  what  the  movement  of  this 
mass  of  men  implied,  our  infantry  poured  a  hail  of 
bullets  into  them,  whereupon  the  survivors,  some 
hundreds  strong,  halted,  threw  down  their  rifles  and 
held  up  their  hands,  and  one  of  their  number  waved 
a  white  rag  tied  to  a  stick. 

Our  guns  continued  to  fire  from  the  rear,  and 
whether  our  infantry,  who  by  this  time  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  treachery  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
paid  any  attention  to  these  signals  is  uncertain,  but 
the  matter  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  for  as  soon 
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as  the  Prussian  infantry  on  the  north  of  this  point 
realised  what  their  Saxon  comrades  were  trying  to 
do,  they  opened  rapid  fire  from  the  flank,  enfilading 
the  mass.  It  appears  also  that  the  news  of  what  was 
happening  must  have  been  telephoned  back  to  the 
German  artillery  further  east — which  was  also 
probably  Prussian — since  its  guns  suddenly  opened 
on  the  Saxon  infantry,  and  under  this  combined  fire 
most  of  the  latter  were  very  soon  accounted  for. 

Amongst  the  many  scenes  of  the  war  there  has 
probably  been  no  more  strange  spectacle  than  that  of 
the  masses  of  grey-coated  soldiers  standing  out  in  the 
open,  hands  raised,  amidst  the  dead  and  dying,  being 
butchered  by  their  own  comrades  before  the  eyes  of 
the  British  infantry.  The  fact  that  the  victims  of  this 
slaughter  were  Saxons  was  a  source  of  regret  to  us, 
since  the  Saxons  have  always  proved  themselves  more 
chivalrous  and  less  brutal  than  either  the  Prussians 
or  the  Bavarians,  in  fact  cleaner  fighters  in  every 
way. 

While  we  were  thus  pressing  forward  gradually 
on  the  section  of  front  between  our  two  original 
points  of  penetration,  our  troops  on  the  right  in  front 
of  Festubert  were  making  good  progress  southwards 
along  the  German  trenches.  Their  attack  began  at 
11.30  a.m.,  and  the  Germans  were  soon  cleared  out  of 
their  line  in  this  quarter  up  to  a  point  a  short  distance 
south  of  Festubert,  where  they  made  a  strong  resist- 
ance, and  checked  our  further  lateral  progress.  The 
fighting  here  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  isolated  and 
desperate  hand-to-hand  combats  with  bayonet  and 
hand-grenades,  and  since  the  Germans  were  at  many 
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points  outflanked  and  enfiladed  their  losses  were  very 
heavy,  for  in  the  narrow  trenches  there  was  often  no 
room  for  escape,  and  the  only  alternatives  were  death 
or  surrender.  In  some  places  the  trenches  presented 
a  horrible  sight,  being  heaped  with  German  corpses, 
many  of  whom  had  been  blown  to  pieces  by  our 
bombardment  carried  out  previous  to  the  original 
attack.  By  about  noon  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
captured  since  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 
Sunday  had  increased  to  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

On  the  extreme  right,  the  Germans  were  pressed 
back  along  their  communication  trenches,  in  such  large 
numbers,  that  they  occasionally  formed  an  excellent 
mark  for  the  machine  guns  in  our  own  line  to  the  north 
of  Givenchy,  which  were  able  to  do  great  execution 
at  certain  points. 

By  midday  the  total  front  of  the  "  bite  "  taken  by 
us  out  of  the  enemy's  position  was  almost  exactly 
two  miles  long ;  but  as  trenches  and  isolated  posts 
were  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  the  exact 
situation  at  any  moment,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  is 
somewhat  obscure.  Further  progress  was  made  to 
the  south  during  the  afternoon  and  after  dark ;  and 
various  posts  and  breastworks  east  of  La  Quinque  Rue, 
from  which  we  had  withdrawn  the  previous  night, 
again  fell  into  our  hands,  although  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  hold  some  trenches  in  rear  of  them.  But 
they  again  formed  an  exposed  salient,  and  were  once 
more  temporarily  evacuated  by  us. 

At  nightfall  the  situation  was  roughly  as  follows  : 
We  held  a  continuous  line  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
German  original  front  trenches  from  the  south  of 
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Festubert  to  Richebourg-l'Avoue,  and  in  many  places 
were  in  possession  of  the  whole  series  of  hostile  en- 
trenchments, with  the  exception  of  a  few  supporting 
points  and  machine-gun  posts  in  rear  of  the  zone. 
In  advance  of  our  new  front  line,  also,  we  were  in 
occupation  of  various  points  from  which  the  enemy 
had  been  dislodged.  Thus  the  second  day  of  the 
action  ended  in  the  attainment  of  very  substantial 
results  by  us.  Not  only  had  our  new  front  been  to  a 
great  extent  straightened  out,  and  our  two  forces 
been  connected  up,  but  the  gain  of  ground  had  been 
extended  laterally  further  to  the  south. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  men.  Many  of  them  were  wet  through  and 
covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  having  during  the 
night  attacks  fallen  into  the  deep  ditches  which 
intersect  the  ground  in  all  directions ;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  fatigue  of  two  days'  fighting  seemed  to 
affect  them,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  temper  of 
the  reserves  which  had  not  yet  been  thrown  into  the 
fight.  It  is  reported  that  when  the  men  of  one  brigade 
which  had  been  expecting  the  order  to  advance  were 
informed  that  it  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  moment, 
they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  sharpening  their 
bayonets.  There  were  others  who  had  suffered  from 
the  enemy's  gas,  or  had  seen  its  effects  on  their  com- 
rades, and  as  they  fell  in  by  the  roadside,  previous 
to  the  advance,  they  were  heard  to  remark  that  "  they 
were  going  to  get  a  bit  of  their  own  back."  Possibly 
the  memory  of  the  fate  of  the  Lusitania,  also,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  grim  determination  to  be 
avenged  on  the  enemy.  The  night  was  spent  in 
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consolidating  the  position  won,  a  work  with  which 
the  Germans  made  no  attempt  to  interfere. 

One  satisfactory  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  day  was  the  destruction  of  a  party  of  about  sixty 
Germans  who  were  dressed  in  khaki  taken  from  the 
dead.  These  men  advanced  towards  a  trench  held  by 
us,  and  one  of  their  number  called  out  in  excellent 
English,  "  Don't  shoot,  we  are  the  Grenadier  Guards." 
But  when  an  officer  climbed  out  of  the  British  trench 
and  walked  a  few  yards  towards  the  supposed  Grena- 
diers he  was  suddenly  fired  on  by  them.  Luckily,  he 
was  not  hit ;  and  his  men,  who  were  quite  prepared 
for  possible  treachery,  immediately  opened  fire  and 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  Some  of  the  Germans 
stood  and  fought  to  the  last,  but  most  turned  and 
tried  to  escape.  All  were  killed. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  the  weather  was  cold  and 
rainy,  thus  hindering  artillery  co-operation,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  further  push  forward  was  made  in  the 
centre  of  our  line.  Although  our  two  attacking 
forces  had  joined  hands,  otrr  actual  progress  eastwards 
at  this  point  had  as  yet  been  small,  the  enemy  being 
still  in  occupation  of  a  large  irregular  three-cornered 
space  lying  between  the  further  points  attained  by 
our  advance  on  the  previous  days,  and  stretching  for 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
La  Quinque  Rue-Festubert  Road. 

From  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  high 
road  from  La  Bassee  to  Estaires  is  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  cross-country  roads  running  generally 
north-east  and  south-west.  One  of  these — that  lead- 
ing from  Festubert — passes  through  the  little  hamlet 
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of  La  Quinque  Rue,  and  then  runs  on  north-eastwards 
to  join  the  main  highway  at  a  scattered  collection  of 
houses  called  La  Tourelle.  On  the  west  of  the  road, 
and  between  it  and  our  line  to  the  south  of  Richebourg- 
PAvoue*  are  two  large  farms  consisting  of  clusters  of 
buildings,  the  southernmost  called  Ferme  d'Avoue*, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  other, 
about  six  hundred  yards  farther  north,  called  the 
Ferme  du  Bois. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  an  advance  was  made 
along  our  centre,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  point  held 
by  us  on  the  Festubert-La  Quinque  Rue  Road  to  a 
point  about  twelve  hundred  yards  north  of  it.  On 
the  right  we  forced  our  way  forward  for  about  five 
hundred  yards,  capturing  the  cross-roads  at  La 
Quinque  Rue,  and  by  nightfall  our  line  had  been 
established  running  due  north  of  this  point,  this 
representing  a  bound  forward  of  five  hundred  yards 
at  the  furthest  point  reached  over  a  front  of  twelve 
hundred  yards.  In  the  evening  our  troops  in  this 
quarter  also  seized  a  post  held  by  the  Germans  about 
three  hundred  yards  south-east  of  La  Quinque  Rue, 
and  retained  their  footing  at  this  point  in  front  of  our 
line.  On  the  left,  however,  the  enemy  still  remained 
in  possession  of  the  two  strongholds — Ferme  d'Avoue* 
and  Ferme  du  Bois — in  which  they  had  maintained 
themselves  for  three  days,  our  line  running  some  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  from  them.  These  farms  were 
very  strongly  defended  and  constituted  little  fort- 
resses bristling  with  machine  guns. 

By  Tuesday  night  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
taken  since  the  16th  had  gone  up  to  six  hundred  and 
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eight,  of  whom  forty-four  were  wounded.  Several 
machine  guns  had  also  been  captured. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  weather  still  con- 
tinued rainy  and  cold,  and  little  fighting  took  place, 
though  our  infantry  established  themselves  at  one  or 
two  points  in  front  of  the  centre,  and  also  south  of 
La  Quinque  Rue.  The  time  was  spent  mainly  in 
strengthening  our  positions  and  resting  the  men,  who 
had  now  been  fighting  for  three  days  on  end.  During 
this  period  our  losses,  though  not  light,  have  so  far 
not  been  so  severe  as  those  which  previous  fighting 
of  this  character  has  entailed. 

On  other  parts  of  the  line  comparative  quiet  has 
prevailed.  On  the  night  of  the  17th/18th  a  small 
but  successful  affair  took  place  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Ypres-Comines  Canal.  The  Germans  had  been 
observed  to  be  engaged  in  reconstructing  some  old 
trenches  near  our  lines,  and  about  midnight  two 
parties  of  our  troops,  armed  with  bombs,  wire-cutters 
and  materials  for  barricading  trenches,  attacked  them. 
The  surprise  was  complete  and  the  Germans  offered 
no  resistance.  Six  were  bayoneted  and  the  rest  fled. 
After  filling  in  one  trench  and  blowing  up  another 
our  men  returned  with  very  few  casualties.  Con- 
sidering that  this  "  cutting-out  expedition "  was 
carried  out  quite  close  to  the  German  main  fire  trench 
its  success  was  remarkable  and  showed  a  certain  lack 
of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who,  except  for 
some  sniping,  remained  inactive  throughout. 

A  fortunate  incident  occurred  at  one  point  during 
our  first  assault  on  Sunday  morning.  After  the 
German  front  trench  had  been  carried  several  electric 
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leads  were   discovered  and   at  once  cut  as  a  pre- 
caution. 

These  wires  were  then  traced  to  a  dug-out  farther 
on.  Seated  in  the  dug-out,  with  a  small  switchboard 
in  front  of  him  and  a  dynamo-exploder  by  his  side, 
was  a  dead  German  Pioneer,  who  had  evidently  been 
killed  by  a  shell  splinter  before  our  men  reached  the 
trenches  which  constituted  his  mine-field.  Seven 
mines  were  afterwards  discovered.  It  is  probable 
that  little  resistance  was  made  at  this  point  on  purpose 
to  entice  our  men  to  occupy  trenches  where  they  would 
be  conveniently  massed  before  being  blown  up. 

On  the  10th  May,  during  the  previous  action,  a 
somewhat  inexplicable  occurrence  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  near  our  centre.  Some  of  our  infantry 
attempted  to  advance  from  one  of  the  trenches  and 
were  prevented  by  the  enemy's  rifle  fire  from  making 
progress.  After  all  those  who  were  able  had  returned 
into  the  trench  an  observing  officer  discovered  that 
the  clothing  of  two  of  our  men,  either  of  wounded  or 
dead,  who  were  still  lying  out  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
trench  had  been  set  alight  in  some  manner.  No  oil 
spray  or  jet  was  seen  to  be  used  by  the  Germans,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  must  have  employed  some 
form  of  incendiary  bullet.  Next  day  it  was  noticed 
that  the  bodies  were  charred. 

25th  May,  1915. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th,  the  rain  held  up  ;  but  it 
was  a  dull  day,  with  low  hanging  clouds,  which 
militated  against  artillery  action.  The  ground,  also, 
was  still  heavy  from  the  recent  rain.  Nevertheless, 
the  process  of  erosion  of  the  enemy's  front  opposite 
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the  sector  where  we  had  already  made  an  impression 
was  continued.  Between  7  and  8  p.m.  our  infantry 
in  the  right  centre  of  this  sector  made  a  bound  forward 
and  seized  certain  points  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Festubert-La  Quinque  Rue  Road,  thus  gaining  ground 
some  quarter  mile  in  depth  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
width,  including  an  orchard  near  La  Quinque  Rue. 
The  shelling  of  our  front  here  was  heavy. 

More  to  the  north,  opposite  the  centre  of  our  line, 
the  Germans  fired  a  mine  without  doing  serious 
damage.  Still  farther  north,  not  far  from  Ypres,  our 
anti-aircraft  guns  brought  down  a  hostile  aeroplane. 
It  fell  headlong  on  the  parapet  of  the  German  trenches 
within  sight  of  the  French,  and  both  pilot  and  observer 
must  have  been  killed  at  once.  Our  Allies,  observing 
that  the  fallen  machine  was  exciting  considerable 
interest  and  attention  amongst  the  occupants  of  the 
enemy's  works,  trained  some  machine  guns  on  the 
spot  and  waited  events.  When  sufficient  Germans 
had  collected,  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  these 
guns.  Another  German  aeroplane  was  brought  down 
by  the  French. 

The  21st  was  a  comparatively  quiet  day.  In  the 
area  where  our  advance  had  taken  place,  further 
slight  progress  was  made  on  the  extreme  right  near 
Festubert,  but  in  the  centre  our  troops  did  not  push 
forward,  except  at  one  spot,  where  they  captured  a 
portion  of  a  trench.  Along  our  front  in  this  quarter 
artillery  action  was  general. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  the  Germans  made  a 
determined  endeavour  to  stop  our  gradual  encroach- 
ments and  launched  three  counter-attacks  from  the 
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north  of  Chapelle  St.  Roch  against  our  right.  Two  of 
these  efforts  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss  to  the 
assaulting  infantry,  who  were  caught  in  the  open  in  a 
cross-fire  from  our  guns  before  they  came  under  that 
from  our  rifles.  The  third  crumbled  away  almost 
before  it  started.  That  night  we  blew  up  a  certain 
length  of  the  enemy's  parapet  and  entanglement 
opposite  our  centre  by  a  mine,  but  the  extent  of  the 
loss  caused  is  not  known. 

The  greater  part  of  Sunday,  the  23rd,  was  also 
quiet.  During  the  afternoon,  near  Wytschaete,  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  destroying  some  thirty  yards  of 
his  own  trench  and  entanglement  by  a  mine,  without 
harming  us.  Towards  evening  a  fresh  counter- 
attack, backed  by  a  very  heavy  artillery  bombardment, 
was  developed  against  us  near  Festubert.  The 
German  infantry  were  observed  to  be  massing  opposite 
this  portion  of  our  new  line,  and  about  dark  they 
advanced.  They  were  again  repulsed,  very  largely 
by  our  artillery,  and  as  they  retired  they  also  came 
under  the  fire  of  our  machine  guns  at  various  points. 
They  must  have  suffered  severely.  The  German  guns 
endeavoured  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  their  infantry 
after  this  failure  by  a  bombardment  of  our  front  line. 
During  the  night  our  infantry  pushed  forward  and 
gained  some  more  ground  in  this  direction. 

The  German  casualties  must,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  very  heavy  during  the  end  of  last  week.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  French  Communiques,  they  have  been 
making  many  offensive  efforts  against  our  Allies  at 
different  points,  all  of  which  have  been  beaten  back 
with  loss. 
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Amongst  minor  items  of  news  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  building  in  La  Bassee,  used  by  the  Germans  as 
a  bathing  establishment,  was  recently  hit  by  one  of  our 
howitzer  shells  when  it  was  full  of  German  officers, 
with  a  result  that  between  twenty  or  thirty  were  killed 
or  wounded.  As  regards  the  action  on  the  16th  and 
17th,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  57th  Regiment 
of  Prussian  Infantry,  which  is  one  of  the  units  against 
which  we  had  been  fighting  in  the  Festubert  quarter 
in  those  two  days,  lost  2400  out  of  3000  men.  During 
that  period,  also,  we  captured  seven  machine  guns. 
This  is  the  number  found  up  to  date  buried  amongst 
the  debris  of  the  enemy's  works;  but  it  is  possible 
that  more  may  be  discovered  and  dug  up.  The 
employment  by  the  Germans  of  asphyxiating  gas  on 
one  or  two  recent  occasions  resulted  in  their  being 
hoist  by  their  own  petard.  To  the  south  of  Pilkem, 
near  Ypres,  some  men  of  the  240th  Reserve  Regiment 
have  been  suffocated  by  the  gas  which  escaped  from 
a  cylinder  position  in  their  trench  which  was  blown 
up  by  a  French  shell.  And  it  is  thought  that  a 
direct  hit  obtained  by  our  artillery  on  a  trench  near 
the  Ypres-Comines  Canal  must  have  had  a  similar 
result,  for  it  caused  a  column  of  white  cloud  to  rise, 
which  immediately  descended  as  if  it  were  formed  of 
something  much  heavier  than  the  smoke  of  an  ex- 
plosive. 

The  Germans  are  missing  no  opportunity  of 
extracting  the  utmost  from  the  country  of  which  they 
are  in  occupation.  At  one  town  they  have  confiscated 
all  the  available  malt,  under  the  pretext  that  the  war 
contribution  has  not  been  paid,  and  have  sold  it  to 
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local  brewers  for  cash,  with  a  stipulation  that  one- 
third  of  all  the  beer  brewed  is  to  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  German  troops,  being  paid  for  in  requisition 
notes.  They  have  similarly  commandeered  all  the 
wines  and  spirits,  and  then  sold  them  to  certain 
dealers,  amongst  them  being  the  original  owners,  who 
thus  have  to  pay  for  their  own  property.  Another 
method  of  squeezing  money  out  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  occupied  countries  has  been  disclosed  by  a  prisoner. 
The  Germans  affect  to  see  spies  everywhere,  whom  they 
accuse  of  communicating  with  the  Allies.  For  these 
imaginary  offences,  which  they  fail  to  bring  home  to 
any  individuals,  they  impose  contributions  on  the 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Lens  recently  six 
shells  fell  on  the  station,  so  the  town  was  fined  3000 
marks  per  projectile  or  18,000  marks  in  all.  A  part 
of  this  sum  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  each 
of  whom  received  7  marks  50  pfg.  prize  money. 
Other  prizes,  the  results  of  similar  extortions,  are  noted 
in  the  men's  pay-books. 

A  story  of  the  barbarity  displayed  towards  the 
people  was  told  by  a  woman  who  had  been  evacuated 
from  Violaines,  a  village  near  La  Basse*e.  The  place 
was  being  bombarded  on  the  21st  December  by  our 
artillery,  whereupon  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  herself,  were  assembled  in  the  market  square, 
and  told  by  a  German  non-commissioned  officer  that 
they  were  to  remain  there  and  take  the  same  chance 
as  the  German  soldiers,  and  that  if  the  bombardment 
continued  on  the  following  day  a  certain  number  of 
them  would  be  shot.  Fortunately  for  them  it  ceased 
soon  afterwards. 
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This  refugee  confirmed  the  statements  made  by 
several  others  that  the  German  soldiers  had  dug  up 
gardens  and  discovered  hidden  valuables  and  money, 
all  of  which  they  had  seized. 

That  some  of  the  enemy,  at  least,  are  not  enjoying 
themselves  in  Flanders  is  shown  by  the  following 
message  which  was  recently  flung  into  our  trenches  : — 

"  We  are  too  few  to  attack,  too  many  to  retire, 
and  too  proud  to  surrender ;  but  we  all  want  to  go 
home." 

And  a  few  days  ago  a  kite  made  of  newspaper  was 
flown  over  our  lines.  On  it  was  written  : — 

"  Please  send  this  back  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  over  here,  as  you  have  no 
more  ships  left  ?  Won't  you  give  up  soon  ?  We  too 
do  not  like  it  any  longer." 

Similar  overtures  have  been  made  at  different 
points  of  our  line. 

mh  May,  1915. 

Monday,  the  24th,  witnessed  a  fresh  development 
in  the  situation  on  our  front.  It  was  a  most  brilliant 
May  day,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  tempered  by  a 
light  breeze  which  had  blown  from  the  north-east 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
had  veered  round  towards  north.  This  breeze  gave 
the  enemy  the  opportunity  they  awaited  of  repeating 
their  gas  tactics  against  our  position  in  front  of  Ypres, 
which,  though  reduced  in  prominence,  was  still  a 
salient  in  the  general  line.  For  this  the  Germans 
had  made  elaborate  preparations  against  the  section 
of  our  front  facing  north-east,  and  they  were  not  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  it  when  it  came. 
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The  ball  was  opened  early  in  the  morning,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  when  a  violent  bombardment 
with  gas  shells  was  started  against  the  section  of  our 
line  in  this  quarter  extending  from  a  point  north  of 
Wieltje — on  the  north-east  of  Ypres — to  near  Hooge 
on  the  Ypres-Menin  highway,  which  has  been  such  a 
prominent  line  of  reference  in  all  the  fighting  in  this 
quarter.  This  section  of  our  front,  about  two  and 
three-quarter  miles  long,  is  divided  into  four  approxi- 
mately equal  parts  by  the  roads  from  Ypres  to  St. 
Julien  and  Moorslede  and  the  railway  from  Ypres  to 
Roulers. 

Near  its  southern  boundary  on  the  Menin  Road  is 
the  ornamental  water  called  Belle waarde  Lake. 
Either  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the 
bombardment,  or  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  the 
Germans  released  gas  from  the  cylinders  which  they 
had  brought  up  and  placed,  evidently  in  large  numbers, 
along  the  whole  of  this  line,  with  the  exception  of  a 
stretch  of  their  front  near  the  lake,  where  no  gas 
appears  to  have  been  employed.  The  supply  of  gas 
available  must  have  been  great,  for  it  continued  to 
pour  south-westwards  for  some  hours  in  great  volume, 
in  some  places  reaching  to  a  height  of  several  feet. 
Owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  also,  it  swept 
southwards  along  our  line  as  well  as  penetrating  behind 
it,  the  result  being  that  a  considerably  larger  section 
of  our  front  was  affected  than  that  opposite  the 
stretch  from  which  the  gas  started. 

The  manner  in  which  such  an  attack  develops 
with  a  favouring  wind  cannot  better  be  described  than 
by  the  reports  of  its  progress  brought  in  on  Monday 
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morning  by  our  aerial  reconnaissances.  One  observer 
who  crossed  the  opposing  front  in  this  quarter  shortly 
after  dawn  reported  when  he  came  back  that  a  thick 
cloud  of  what  looked  like  smoke  outlined  the  whole 
of  the  German  trenches.  The  next  observing  officer, 
who  arrived  some  time  afterwards,  stated  that  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  the  German  line  he  could  see  a 
broad  band  of  yellow  grass  and  trees  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  bleached.  A  third,  who  came  in  later, 
stated  that  the  whole  area  behind  our  line  was  covered 
by  a  mist  so  thick  as  to  interfere  with  observation. 

This  attempt  to  asphyxiate  was  of  course  pre- 
liminary to  an  assault  against  the  salient,  for  which 
infantry  had  been  massing  on  the  east.  It  was 
carried  out  from  three  directions,  being  pushed  forward 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment  against  the 
northern  face  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Julien, 
against  the  north-east  face  from  Zonnebeke  along  the 
Roulers  railway,  and  against  the  west  direct  from  the 
Polygon  Wood.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  front 
assailed  our  troops  were  able  to  stand  their  ground 
and  to  maintain  their  positions  in  spite  of  the  poisonous 
fumes,  but  in  certain  sections  they  were  forced  to 
evacuate  the  trenches,  and  the  German  infantry 
succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  in  our  front  line  near 
the  farm  to  the  north  of  Wieltje,  for  some  distance 
astride  the  Roulers  railway,  and  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Menin  Road  on  the  south  of  the  Belle- 
waarde  Lake.  In  doing  this  the  enemy  lost  con- 
siderably both  from  our  artillery  fire  and  the  rifle 
fire  of  the  sections  of  the  defence  which  were  able 
to  maintain  their  position.  Counter-attacks  were 
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organised  during  the  morning,  and  by  about  midday 
our  infantry  had  succeeded  in  reoccupying  our  former 
line  to  the  north  of  the  railway.  By  evening  there 
were  no  Germans  west  of  our  original  position  on  the 
south  of  the  Menin  Road,  though  we  had  not  been 
able  to  reoccupy  our  line  in  that  quarter,  nor  near 
Wieltje.  The  advance  of  the  enemy,  however,  had 
been  stopped. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hill  60  a  party  of  our 
infantry  during  the  night  bombed  their  way  for  some 
forty  yards  up  a  trench  which  the  Germans  had  taken 
from  us,  destroyed  the  enemy's  barricade,  recon- 
structed it,  and  held  the  trench. 

In  the  centre,  near  Bois  Grenier,  a  slight  success 
was  gained  in  the  evening,  our  troops  seizing  some 
ground  between  our  front  line  and  that  of  the  Germans 
near  the  Bois  Grenier — Bridoux  Road.  This  ground 
had  been  partially  entrenched  during  the  previous 
night,  and  at  8.50  p.m.  the  infantry  advanced  under 
cover  of  our  artillery  and  established  themselves  in 
the  new  line.  North  of  Armentieres,  also  during  the 
evening,  the  enemy  fired  a  mine  prematurely. 

On  our  right,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Festubert, 
our  troops  continued  their  pressure,  gaining  one  or 
two  points  in  the  maze  of  trenches  and  defended 
houses  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Before  dark  the  German  infantry  was  observed  to  be 
massing  opposite  Festubert,  as  if  to  counter-attack  in 
force  ;  but  their  two  offensive  efforts  made  during  the 
night  were  not  serious,  and  were  easily  beaten  back. 
The  successes  gained  by  our  artillery  against  the 
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enemy's  guns  in  this  quarter  have  already  been 
reported ;  and  whilst  ranging  our  heavy  howitzers 
put  some  shell  into  certain  houses,  the  bolting  enemy 
being  then  caught  by  our  shrapnel.  Our  fire  also 
caused  a  heavy  explosion  in  the  hostile  lines,  possibly 
owing  to  an  ammunition  wagon  or  store  having  been 
hit. 

On  Tuesday  matters  were  quieter.  On  our  left  the 
German  infantry  attacking  the  Ypres  salient  did  not, 
in_the  face  of  our  resistance,  attempt  to  push  on 
farther,  nor  was  gas  employed,  but  the  bombardment 
of  our  positions  was  maintained.  Except  where  we 
had  retained  or  regained  our  original  line  our  position 
was  established  behind  the  portions  which  the 
Germans  had  succeeded  in  occupying.  Along  our 
centre  the  German  guns  were  active  against  certain 
points  throughout  the  day,  and  near  Festubert  our 
infantry  carried  a  short  length  of  trench  by  bombing, 
but  were  forced  by  machine-gun  fire  to  give  up  part 
of  what  they  had  won.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
we  gained  three  points  to  the  south  of  Festubert, 
and  later  on  captured  thirty-five  prisoners. 

During  the  night  hostile  aircraft  dropped  a  few 
bombs  at  various  points  behind  our  line,  but,  as  usual, 
no  damage  was  done. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  there  was  not  any  fresh 
development  in  the  situation.  Round  Ypres  we 
still  hold  our  original  line,  except  in  two  sectors  near 
Wieltje  and  the  Bellewaarde  Lake,  where  we  had 
established  ourselves  in  retrenched  lines.  The 
Germans  had  not  been  able  to  press  further  forward 
and  so  exploit  their  advantage,  which  had  been 
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obtained  entirely  by  gas,  but  they  had,  as  usual,  at  once 
fortified  the  positions  occupied  by  them  and  brought 
up  many  machine  guns.  They  continued  to  bombard 
the  Ypres  area  with  gas  shells,  and  their  aircraft 
were  very  active.  On  our  right  the  ceaseless  struggle 
for  points  continued.  During  the  course  of  the  night 
of  the  25th/26th  we  had  carried  another  small  portion 
of  the  German  trenches,  and  by  morning  had  captured 
a  machine  gun,  one  officer  and  twenty-one  men  ;  and 
some  progress  was  made  during  the  day.  Not  far 
from  the  Bethune — La  Basse*e  Road  the  enemy  fired 
a  mine  which  blew  down  a  length  of  their  own  parapet ; 
and  the  breach  was  kept  under  our  machine-gun  and 
shrapnel  fire. 

The  night  of  the  26th/27th  passed  uneventfully. 

In  parts  of  the  front  communication,  chiefly  of  a 
kind  likely  to  prove  unpleasing,  is  maintained  with 
the  enemy  by  means  of  signs. 

For  instance,  some  time  ago  the  Germans 
announced  their  success  in  the  Carpathians  on  a 
notice  board,  and  the  same  means  have  been  adopted 
by  us  of  informing  them  of  the  intervention  of  Italy. 
At  this  they  have  shown  considerable  annoyance. 
A  small  museum  could  be  formed  of  the  articles 
presented  to  us  in  the  enemy's  mortar  bombs  and 
grenades.  Besides  the  orthodox  pieces  of  metal  and 
bullets,  we  continually  receive  nails,  tin-tacks,  staples, 
and  even  gramophone  needles. 


IV 
COMPARATIVE  QUIET 

1st  June,  1915. 

DURING  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  no  serious 
fighting  on  our  front. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  May,  the  Germans  bom- 
barded heavily  the  whole  of  our  line  between  Riche- 
bourg  1'Avoue  and  Festubert,  but  they  made  no 
attempt  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  lost,  and 
we  were  enabled  to  strengthen  our  positions.  Their 
losses  in  the  recent  fighting  were  heavier  than  was  at 
first  thought,  for  many  dead  have  now  been  discovered 
in  the  dug-outs,  among  the  debris  of  overthrown 
parapets  and  in  the  communication  trenches. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th/28th  one  of  our  listening 
patrols  north  of  Armentieres  had  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  about  twenty  of  the  enemy  who  suddenly 
attacked  them.  The  Germans  retired,  leaving  one 
under-officer  dead  on  the  ground  and  several  men 
wounded.  For  these  enterprises  the  Germans  often 
arm  their  men  with  knives  and  revolvers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Epinette,  south  of 
Armentieres,  was  heavily  shelled.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  some  fighting  in  front  of  Festubert,  the 
enemy  attacking  one  of  our  trenches  with  bombs 
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and  hand-grenades.  Our  men  replied  with  similar 
weapons  and  held  their  own  well,  driving  off  the  enemy. 
In  connection  with  this  form  of  fighting  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  several  prisoners  have  stated  that 
the  losses  inflicted  by  our  hand-grenades  have  lately 
been  severe.  One  man  who  had  spent  ten  years  in 
Hamburg,  and  knew  a  number  of  English  there,  said 
that  it  was  a  form  of  fighting  at  which  he  would 
expect  the  British  to  excel  owing  to  their  ability  to 
throw,  their  activity  and  pluck. 

On  the  29th  the  enemy  again  shelled  our  positions 
about  Festubert,  and  also  bombarded  various  points  in 
the  centre.  Our  artillery  replied  with  good  effect, 
setting  fire  to  houses  in  the  hostile  lines.  East  of 
Ypres  some  pretty,  combined  work  was  carried  out 
by  our  howitzers  and  machine  guns  in  co-operation. 
A  party  of  about  fifty  Germans,  led  by  two  officers 
clothed  in  khaki,  was  seen  to  enter  the  stables  of  the 
Chateau  of  Hooge,  which  stands  about  one  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  Menin  high-road,  and  preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  dealing  with  it.  So  soon  as  our 
machine  guns  had  been  trained  on  the  doorway  our 
howitzers  opened  fire  on  the  building  and  drove  out 
the  occupants,  who,  on  emerging,  were  met  by  a  perfect 
storm  of  bullets. 

Twenty-seven  were  seen  to  fall,  and  many  of  the 
others  were  in  all  probability  hit.  It  is  evident  that 
the  practice  of  wearing  uniforms  taken  from  the  dead 
has  become  habitual  among  both  officers  and  men  of 
the  German  Army.  About  8.30  p.m.  a  mine  was  ex- 
ploded near  our  trenches  on  the  right  of  our  line  near 
the  Bethune-La  Bassee  Road,  but  no  damage  was  done. 
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Sunday,  the  30th,  was  an  uneventful  day.  Our 
trenches  north  and  south  of  the  Menin  Road  were 
heavily  shelled. 

To  make  good  the  enormous  wastage  in  officers, 
the  German  Government  has  taken  special  steps 
which  are  of  interest  as  showing  tiow  jealously  the 
military  authorities  seek  to  retain  for  their  corps  of 
officers  the  character  of  an  exclusive  caste.  Nominally 
the  principle  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  is  in  force, 
for  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  rank  of  Feldwebel 
— corresponding  to  our  sergeant-major — can  for  bril- 
liant services  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  acting  officer ; 
but  in  practice  such  promotions  are  extremely  rare, 
the  regulation  on  the  subject  being  merely  intended 
to  give  the  impression  that  this  democratic  principle 
is  recognised.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
requisite  number  of  active  officers  from  the  class 
from  which  they  are  drawn  in  peace,  the  practice 
has  grown  up  of  appointing  reserve  officers  who  will 
not  remain  in  the  army  after  the  war,  and  whose 
inferior  social  status  therefore  will  not  really  affect 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  officer  caste.-  In  addition, 
two  other  ranks  have  been  created,  those  of  Feldwebel- 
Leutenant  and  Offizierstellvertreter.  The  former  can 
only  be  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  while  promotion 
to  the  latter,  the  title  of  which  means  literally 
44  officer-substitute,"  can  be  made  by  regimental 
commanders.  Neither  of  these  grades,  however, 
amount  to  commissioned  rank,  though  they  involve 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  officers.  As  far 
as  possible  they  are  also  given  to  men  who  will 
return  to  civil  life  after  the  war. 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  these  regulations  that  not 
even  the  frightful  wastage  of  this  war  has  seriously 
impaired  the  dominance  of  the  officer  caste.  Nor 
have  the  strain  of  the  campaign,  the  losses  suffered 
without  adequate  result,  and  the  failure  to  achieve 
any  decision  yet  shaken  popular  faith  in  the  military 
hierarchy  which  controls  the  destiny  of  Germany. 

An  official  resume*  of  the  operations  round  Ypres 
from  the  22nd  April  to  the  4th  May  has  appeared  in 
the  German  Press.  The  account,  which  is  in  the  main 
accurate,  is  of  value,  since  it  discloses  the  enemy's 
motive  in  attacking.  The  German  commander  had, 
so  it  is  stated,  intended  to  exploit  the  unfavourable 
tactical  situation  in  which  the  Allies  were  placed  by 
holding  so  pronounced  a  salient.  The  British  troops 
east  of  Ypres  were  further  from  the  passages  over  the 
Yser  Canal  than  were  the  German  troops  north-west 
of  the  town,  and  a  blow  from  that  direction  would 
constitute  a  grave  menace  to  our  communications. 
The  mission  of  the  German  forces  east  and  south-east 
of  Ypres,  therefore,  was  to  hold  us  to  our  ground 
in  that  quarter,  while  the  decisive  effort  was  to  come 
from  the  north.  The  general  purpose  underlying 
the  operation  was  to  throw  the  Allies  back  beyond 
the  Yser  in  order  to  restrict  the  front  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  to  [straighten  their  line,  and  to 
reduce  the  part  of  Belgium  still  held  by  the  Allies. 
No  mention  is  made  in  this  comparatively  modest 
programme  of  any  desire  to  capture  Ypres  or  to  cut 
off  our  troops  east  of  the  town,  presumably  because 
neither  of  these  results  was  attained ;  but  a  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  gallantry  of  the  British  troops,  notably 
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in  their  defence  of  the  ground  about  Grafenstafel  on 
the  3rd  May. 

It  is  curious  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this 
otherwise  detailed  account,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  gas,  It  is  of  course  possible  that  German  public 
opinion  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  educated  to  hear 
of  such  action  with  approval ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Government,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  does 
not  desire  to  make  any  public  confession  of  having 
been  the  first  to  have  recourse  to  such  methods  of 
warfare. 

A  special  article  which  appeared  on  the  18th  May 
in  a  military  paper — The  Lille  War  News — on  the 
occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria  is  illustrative  of  the  incitements 
issued  to  the  troops. 

"  Comrades,  if  the  enemy  were  to  invade  our 
land,  do  you  think  he  would  leave  one  stone  upon 
another  of  our  fathers'  houses,  our  Churches, 
and  all  the  works  of  a  thousand  years  of  love 
and  toil  ?  ,  .  .  and  if  your  strong  arms  did  not 
hold  back  the  English  (God  damn  them)  and 
the  French  (God  annihilate  them),  do  you  think 
they  would  spare  your  homes  and  your  loved 
ones  ?  What  would  these  pirates  from  the 
Isles  do  to  you  if  they  were  to  set  foot  on 
German  soil  ?  " 

This  outburst  is  rather  remarkable,  insomuch  as 
it  is  an  exhortation  to  defend  the  soil  of  the  Father- 
land, not  to  drive  back  the  Allies  and  capture  Calais 
or  Paris — operations  about  which  we  have  up  till  now 
heard  so  much. 
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4th  June,  1915. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  has  occurred  on  our 
front  during  the  last  few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  31st  May,  we 
recaptured  the  stables  close  to  the  Hooge  Chateau 
near  Ypres.  A  row  of  houses  on  the  main  road  just 
outside  the  grounds  of  the  Chateau  was  in  our  hands, 
but  the  stables  had  been  disputed  ground.  In  this 
quarter  fighting  is  proceeding.  On  the  Festubert 
front  our  guns  severely  damaged  the  German  trenches 
near  Ferme  du  Bois,  and  a  working  party  of  infantry 
who  attempted  to  repair  them  lost  heavily  from  our 
rifle  fire. 

Of  Tuesday  there  is  nothing  to  record  beyond 
severe  shelling  of  Hooge  by  heavy  guns.  Some  gas 
shells  were  also  used  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd,  the  heavy  bombardment 
north-east  of  Ypres  was  maintained,  and  Hooge  itself 
was  again  shelled. 

Among  many  other  stories  of  heroism  which  are 
narrated  of  the  fighting  round  Ypres  may  be  mentioned 
one  of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  23rd  May. 
The  enemy  had  attacked  our  line  on  the  east  of  the 
salient,  had  driven  it  back  for  some  distance,  and  had 
occupied  our  trenches.  In  one  trench,  however,  were 
an  officer  and  ten  men  who  refused  to  fall  back  in  spite 
of  the  desperate  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  fought  on  throughout  the  day,  almost  surrounded 
and  under  incessant  attacks  with  hand-grenades. 
Several  times  word  was  sent  to  the  officer  authorising 
him  to  retire,  but,  in  the  face  of  what  must  have 
appeared  certain  death,  he  remained  where  he  was, 
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in  the  hope  that  we  might  recover  the  position  by  a 
counter-attack.  It  was  not  till  nightfall  that  the 
gallant  handful  withdrew  after  having  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  all  day. 

During  our  attack  near  Fromelles,  on  the  9th  and 
10th  May,  one  of  our  men  had  a  trying  experience,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  gallantry  and  presence  of 
mind.  After  having  got  into  the  German  trench,  and 
finding  that  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  party 
with  which  he  had  advanced,  and  that  he  was  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  managed  to  crawl  into 
a  deep  shell  crater  close  by.  The  Germans  knew 
where  he  was,  but  could  not  shoot  him,  and  were 
prevented  from  approaching  him  by  our  rifle  fire. 
They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  lobbing 
hand-grenades  into  the  crater  where  he  lay.  All  day 
long  the  British  soldier  remained  in  this  hole  in  the 
ground,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hostile  infantry, 
picking  up  and  hurling  back  the  bombs  with  which 
he  was  pelted.  At  night  he  managed  to  crawl  back 
safely  to  our  lines. 

Whenever  possible,  troops  who  have  been  fighting 
are  inspected  by  the  Commander-in- Chief  so  soon  as 
they  are  relieved  from  the  trenches,  and  these  inspec- 
tions, which  are  of  the  most  simple  character,  are 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  ranks.  The  Commander- 
in- Chief  passes  slowly  along  the  ranks  and  then  makes 
a  short  speech,  thanking  the  troops  for  the  services 
they  have  rendered,  and  explaining  in  a  few  words  the 
true  significance  of  the  operations  in  which  they  have 
taken  part.  To  men  who  may  have  been  for  weeks 
under  incessant  shell  fire,  without  to  all  appearance 
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achieving  any  result  compensating  for  the  sacrifice 
they  have  endured,  it  means  much  to  learn  that  their 
devotion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  trenches  round  Ypres, 
has  had  an  appreciable,  if  indirect,  effect  not  only  on 
operations  in  this  theatre  of  war,  but  on  the  inter- 
national situation.  Losses,  hardship  and  suffering 
are  all  viewed  in  a  new  light  which  helps  when  the 
turn  again  comes  round  to  man  the  trenches.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  personal  influence 
which  plays  a  part  in  such  direct  relations  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  soldiers.  It  has  done 
much  in  inspiring  the  splendid  devotion  of  our  men. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  been  the  most  recent  visitor  to 
the  Army,  having  during  the  first  half  of  this  week 
been  the  guest  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  While 
staying  at  General  Headquarters,  the  Premier  spent 
the  greater  part  of  each  day  touring  round  the  area 
in  occupation,  and  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
troops  in  the  field.  From  one  spot  he  was  able  to 
see  Ypres,  from  the  conflagrations  in  which  town  the 
smoke  was  still  pouring.  From  another  point  he 
was  able  to  catch  a  distant  view  of  some  of  the  ruined 
villages  held  by  the  enemy.  Though  the  visit  was 
informal,  many  of  the  troops  had  turned  out  to  greet 
the  Premier  on  his  way  round,  and  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  officers  and  men.  At  one 
place  he  was  able  to  inspect  a  brigade  of  infantry 
which  had  been  in  the  trenches  since  October.  This 
brigade  was  very  strong  and  formed  a  splendid  sight 
as  it  stood  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square  round  three 
sides  of  a  field.  After  walking  along  the  ranks  with 
the  Brigadier,  Mr,  Asquith  made  a  short  speech, 
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conveying  to  the  troops  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  for 
all  the  Army  had  done  and  was  doing,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  home  were  always 
with  its  soldiers  at  the  front.  That  these  sentiments 
were  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  was  shown  by  the  heartiness  of  the  cheers 
given  to  Mr.  Asquith  as  he  left  the  ground. 

Besides  going  round  the  troops,  the  Premier  took 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
activities  of  the  different  departments,  and  of  certain 
branches  of  the  Staff  at  work. 

Sth  June,  1915. 

During  the  four  days  previous  to  Monday,  the 
7th  inst.,  the  inactivity  along  our  front  has  been  broken 
only  by  fighting  on  a  minor  scale  which  has  not 
affected  the  situation  in  any  way. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Thursday,  the  3rd,  the 
enemy  fired  a  couple  of  mines  in  front  of  Cuinchy,  on 
the  Be*  thune-La  Bassee  Road.  One  charge  was  entirely 
ineffective  and  did  no  harm  whatever  to  our  defences 
or  troops  ;  the  other  blew  up  about  thirty  yards  of  one 
of  our  trenches  and  inflicted  a  few  casualties.  It  was 
a  sporadic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  not 
followed  up  by  any  infantry  attack,  and  the  damage 
done  to  our  defences  was  soon  repaired.  During  the 
day  our  anti-aircraft  guns  scored  a  hit  on  a  hostile 
aeroplane  which  came  down  close  behind  the  German 
front  line. 

That  night,  on  the  section  of  front  gained  by  us 
by  the  operation  which  started  on  the  16th  May, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Givenchy,  we  attacked  and 
captured  some  two  hundred  yards'  length  of  the 
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German  first  line,  taking  forty-eight  prisoners.  At 
dawn  on  Friday  morning  the  enemy  counter-attacked 
in  force,  and  our  infantry  withdrew  to  its  original 
line.  The  prisoners  were  mostly  men  who  had  recently 
come  up  to  join  the  56th  Regiment,  and  were  not  of 
high  class. 

In  the  Ypres  region  there  was  also  fighting  during 
the  night  round  Hooge,  where  we  regained  and  held 
some  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  Chateau.  The 
Chateau  itself,  which  now  consists  merely  of  heaps  of 
bricks,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The 
scale  of  the  action  of  the  last  few  days  round  Hooge 
has  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  German  reports, 
for  comparatively  few  men  have  been  engaged  on 
either  side. 

Friday  was  a  quiet  day  all  along  our  front. 

Saturday  was  marked  by  the  explosion  by  us  of  a 
mine  under  the  German  line  facing  Ploegsteert  Wood. 
Both  front  and  rear  parapets  of  the  trench  were 
blown  into  a  shapeless  mass,  but  the  extent  of  the 
losses  caused  is  not  known.  The  Germans,  with  the 
unreasoning  desire  for  immediate  and  local  retaliation 
which  they  so  often  show,  then  indulged  in  a  pointless 
shelling  of  our  defences  and  the  wood.  From  this 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  explosion  of  the  mine  did 
more  damage  than  could  be  seen. 

Sunday  was  again  a  quiet  day  all  along  our 
line. 

During  these  four  days  the  weather  has  been  fine 
and  hot,  with  a  variable  breeze ;  and  the  change  in 
the  landscape,  now  that  the  country  has  assumed  its 
summer  garb,  is  remarkable.  In  the  bright  sunshine 
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and  under  a  blue  sky  even  the  flattest,  and  up  till  now 
the  dreariest  parts  of  the  ground  held  by  us  are  now 
smiling.  The  meadows  are  deep  in  lush  grass,  instead 
of  mud,  and  are  ablaze  with  wild  flowers  ;  and  what 
was  bare  plough  land  is  now  covered  with  wheat  or 
other  grain  over  three  feet  high,  or  beet.  The  hedge- 
rows along  the  roads  are  unluckily  already  turning  to  a 
grey-white,  owing  to  the  dust  raised  by  the  frequent 
motor  cars  and  processions  of  lorries  on  the  broken 
surface  of  the  roads.  Though  some  weeks  ago  the 
sight  of  the  first  spiral  of  dust  that  eddied  upwards 
was  a  relief  after  months  of  slippery  mud,  the  blinding 
white  clouds  that  now  mark  all  the  roads  cause  some 
regret  for  the  damp  of  winter. 

A  propos  of  the  incident,  already  reported,  which 
occurred  on  the  10th  May,  of  the  clothes  of  two 
British  soldiers  lying  between  the  lines  having  been  set 
alight  by  rifle  fire,  according  to  an  unconfirmed  report 
the  Germans  near  Souchez  are  now  using  incendiary 
rifle  ammunition.  The  bullets  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  sulphur,  which  ignites  on  discharge,  and  con- 
tinues to  burn  during  flight,  thus  increasing  the 
severity  of  any  wound  caused. 

Uth  June,  1915. 

The  period  of  stagnation  in  operations  lasted  from 
Monday  the  7th  to  Thursday  the  10th  inclusive,  no 
action  of  any  importance  being  undertaken  by  either 
side.  On  Monday,  the  day  upon  which  our  naval 
airmen  obtained  such  a  striking  success,  two  of  their 
comrades  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  had  a  most 
adventurous  flight.  Whilst  on  reconnaissance  about 
twenty  miles  from  our  front,  they  were  attacked 
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by  several  German  aviators.  It  was  not  long  before 
our  pilot  was  shot  through  the  jaw  and  neck.  At  first 
he  collapsed  and  lost  control  of  the  aeroplane,  and 
then  recovered  sufficiently  to  steady  the  machine, 
which  continued  its  flight  pursued  and  fired  at  by  a 
succession  of  hostile  aeroplanes.  Nevertheless,  he 
gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker  through  loss  of 
blood,  and  became  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing;  but  the  observer  handed  him  bandages  and 
helped  him  to  bind  up  the  wound,  which  was  a 
dangerous  one,  while  he  kept  the  machine  going, 
maintained  observation,  and  completed  the  recon- 
naissance. The  pair  of  officers  made  a  good  landing 
at  their  base,  having  returned  with  the  information 
which  they  had  been  sent  out  to  collect.  The  pilot 
is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
his  wound. 

On  Tuesday,  near  Cuinchy,  one  of  our  snipers  is 
believed  to  have  accounted  for  three  Germans. 
Wednesday  was  entirely  uneventful.  On  Thursday 
the  hostile  miners  were  active.  During  the  morning 
they  fired  one  small  and  harmless  charge  in  front  of 
Ploegsteert  Wood,  probably  in  retaliation  for  the 
mine  we  had  exploded  four  days  previously,  and 
another  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Hooge.  That 
night  also  they  exploded  another  mine  to  the  north 
of  Ypres,  which  inflicted  some  slight  loss.  We 
occupied  the  crater  formed  near  Ploegsteert. 

The  recent  heat  culminated  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon in  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  with  hail,  which 
reduced  the  temperature. 

The  following  message,  written  in  English,  was 
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recently  thrown  into  one  of  our  trenches  north  of  the 

Ypres-Comines  Canal : — 

"  Friday,  the  tih  of  June. 

44  DEAR  NEIGHBOURS, — 

>4  Your  Compatriots  have  made  us  some  re- 
proaches, you  say  we  use  gas,  and  pretend  it  to  be  weak- 
ness. Never,  my  dears,  it  is  only  an  assistance,  which  we 
are  allowed  to  use  by  the  better  and  greater  perfection  and 
development  of  our  chemical  and  technical  knowledge, 
by  our  superiority  in  the  sciences,  for  the  second  your 
people  talk  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Lusitania,  proving 
with  it  that  we  killed  women  and  babies.  There  is  the 
only  one  answer.  We  must  protect  ourselves  !  '  Try  to 
kill  the  wasp  and  it  will  sting.'  By  troubling  our  commerce 
you  want  to  perish  Germany  or  (colloquial  spoken)  to  kill 
innocent  women  and  children  by  famine.  But  now  the 
difference :  are  your  '  women  and  babies '  obliged  to  render 
themselves  into  the  danger  ?  If  they  do  they  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  Their  fate  lies  in  their  hands.  Not  so  with  us. 

i4  You  think  that  you  are  happy  in  this  game.  But  this 
time  passed  another  will  come.  How  long  do  you  think 
to  maintain  your  positions  ?  Don't  you  think  we  shall 
win  in  spite  of  the  lot  of  our  enemies  ?  for  you  fight  for 
commerce  and  money  but  we  fight  for  our  country  for ; 
4  to  be  or  not  to  be.  That  is  the  question.' 

44  The  beginning  of  a  victorious  end  is  made.  The 
Serbs  want  to  make  peace  with  Austria ;  and  Russia, 
seeing  that  her  interests  in  the  Balkans  are  threatened  by 
Italian's  declaration  of  war,  and  tired  by  the  great  loss  in 
Galacia,  would  be  fit  for  peace. 

44  The  day  which  will  bring  these  occurrances  will  make 
you  feel  the  concentration  of  all  our  forces  and  then  ,  .  , 
44  Britons  don't  you  fear  the  end  ? 
44  Attending  your  answer, 
44 1  remain, 

44  Yours  sincerely, 
"ONE  OF  YOUR  NEIGHBOURS." 
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Behind  the  not  unnatural  desire  for  intercourse 
evinced  by  this  letter  it  throws  one  or  two  sidelights 
on  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Germans.  Firstly — 
though  it  would  doubtless  be  stoutly  denied — there 
is  amongst  some  of  them  evidently  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  their  actions  are  such  as  to  demand  justification. 
And  the  parts  of  the  letter  referring  to  the  employ- 
ment of  gas  and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  have 
obviously  been  subconsciously  prompted  by  some 
such  motive,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  qui  s*  excuse 
s'accuse.  The  next  point  is  the  evidence  afforded 
of  the  conviction — almost  universal  amongst  the  more 
ignorant  and  gullible  portion  of  the  German  nation — 
that  it  is  the  Germans  who,  inspired  by  patriotism, 
are  battling  for  national  existence,  whilst  our  motive 
for  fighting  is  the  ignoble  one  of  greed.  This  feeling 
has  its  basis  partly  in  jealousy,  partly  in  the  opinion 
long  held  and  openly  expressed  in  Germany  that  our 
voluntary  army  is  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  com- 
parison with  the  military  forces  raised  under  the 
principle  of  universal  national  service.  It  has  been 
sedulously  fostered  by  the  Authorities,  and  has  made  it 
all  the  easier  for  them  to  hoodwink  the  nation  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  this  war,  the  identity  of  its  true 
authors,  and  its  objects.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation  as  to  the  real  aggressive  nature  of 
the  world- wide  struggle  engineered  by  its  rulers,  its 
credence  in  the  justice  of  the  German  cause,  and  a 
blind  confidence  in  final  success  which  have  enabled 
the  Government  to  maintain  the  German  people  at  the 
pitch  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  struggle  in  the  way 
it  is  being  maintained  against  the  greater  part  of  the 
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civilised  world.    Whether  knowledge  will  eventually 
bring  a  revulsion  of  feeling  remains  to  be  seen. 


15th  June,  1915. 

Last  week  ended  as  quietly  as  it  had  begun,  and 
of  activity  on  a  large  scale  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  record,  the  Germans  contenting  themselves  with 
artillery  action  against  different  points  and  with  firing 
an  occasional  mine. 

On  Friday,  the  llth,  there  was  some  shelling  of  our 
front  generally,  and  on  the  following  day  the  centre  of 
our  line  was  the  objective  favoured. 

On  Sunday  morning,  near  Le  Touquet,  the  enemy 
fired  a  mine  which  resulted  only  in  the  destruction  of 
the  ruins  of  an  empty  house  standing  between  the 
lines,  and  his  guns  were  specially  active  near  Hooge. 
On  Monday,  the  14th,  at  2.15  in  the  morning,  the 
German  sappers  exploded  another  charge  in  front  of 
Ploegsteert  Wood — with  equally  barren  results  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned.  Farther  south  our  snip- 
ing and  artillery  fire  were  effective,  a  house  behind 
the  enemy's  front  line  being  set  on  fire  by  the 
latter. 

The  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  still  held  by  the 
enemy  is  shown  by  a  notice  signed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  district,  which  has  recently  been  posted 
up  at  Valenciennes  : — 

"It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  correspond  on  any 
subject  whatever  with  neutral  countries  or  with 
those  districts  of  the  enemy's  country  not  yet  occupied 
by  the  German  Army." 
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18th  June,  1915. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  there  was  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  recent  inactivity  on  our  front,  and 
we  re-assumed  the  offensive  from  certain  portions  of 
our  line,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  French  who 
were  applying  pressure  about  Arras. 

The  scene  of  action  on  this  day  was,  generally 
speaking,  near  that  of  the  fighting  in  May,  to  the  west 
of  La  Basse*e,  our  troops  advancing  from  our  old  front 
line  to  the  south  of  Festubert,  and  on  the  east  of  that 
place  from  the  new  line  gained  by  us  a  month  ago  and 
since  consolidated.  After  a  moderately  prolonged 
bombardment  of  the  enemy's  position  our  infantry 
assaulted  at  6  p.m.,  and  at  once  gained  the  German 
first  line  of  trenches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  front 
attacked — about  a  mile  in  length — taking  a  few 
prisoners.  The  direction  in  which  they  broke  through 
was  generally  towards  Rue  d'Ouvert  on  the  north 
and  Chapelle  St.  Roch  on  the  south.  After  rushing 
the  German  first  line  of  defences  with  great  dash  on 
the  right  and  left  they  penetrated  well  behind  it,  in 
some  places  bombing  their  way  laterally  along  the 
trenches  of  the  second  line.  During  the  evening  the 
enemy  brought  a  hot  artillery  fire  to  bear  on  this  area. 
Fighting  continued  throughout  the  night,  strong 
counter-attacks  being  made  by  bombing  parties  along 
the  maze  of  trenches,  and  our  troops  were  unable  to 
hold  the  ground  gained.  They  withdrew  to  our 
original  line,  the  last  units  to  fall  back  being  those  on 
our  left  between  3.0  a.m.  and  5  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

On  the  right  the  assault  was  prepared  by  the  firing 
of  a  heavily-charged  mine  under  the  hostile  defences. 
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This  exploded  successfully,  and  blew  up  a  considerable 
length  of  the  German  parapet,  forming  a  large  crater. 
It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  Germans  were  killed 
here,  for  they  had  collected  in  this  particular  section 
of  trench  which  was  not  under  so  hot  a  fire  from  our 
guns  as  the  rest  of  the  first  line.  The  losses  inflicted 
by  our  artillery  fire  and  assault  were  heavy,  especially 
in  this  quarter,  where  many  bodies  were  found.  On 
the  left,  where  the  distance  separating  the  front  lines 
was  greater  than  on  the  right,  our  infantry  took  longer 
to  cross  "No  Man's  Land  "  ;  and  at  one  point,  so 
soon  as  our  artillery  fire  ceased,  the  Germans — con- 
sisting either  of  troops  who  had  left  the  front  line 
during  our  bombardment  and  were  returning  to  man 
it,  or  of  fresh  units  coming  up  in  reinforcement — had 
time  to  get  back  into  the  ruins  of  their  first  line 
defences  and  open  fire  on  our  infantry  still  running 
and  stumbling  across  the  ground  in  front  pitted  with 
craters  and  encumbered  with  the  debris  of  wire 
entanglement.  In  spite  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dust  hanging  over  the  enemy's  position,  however, 
an  artillery  observation  officer  luckily  saw  what  was 
happening  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  Germans  exposed 
themselves  to  shoot  from  their  parapet,  they  were 
greeted  with  an  unexpected  outburst  of  shrapnel  and 
high-explosive  shell  fire  from  our  field  guns,  which 
caused  heavy  loss. 

Not  far  from  Wytschaete  the  Germans  fired  a  mine 
during  the  night  which  blew  up  their  own  entangle- 
ments without  doing  us  harm. 

On  Wednesday,  after  a  further  bombardment, 
our  troops  during  the  afternoon  again  pushed  forward 
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to  the  east  of  Festubert  and  recaptured  some  of  the 
points  from  which  they  had  been  driven  on  the 
previous  night  and  early  that  morning.  Fighting  at 
close  range  continued  through  the  afternoon  and  night. 

Meanwhile,  on  our  left,  in  the  Ypres  neighbourhood, 
we  had  on  Wednesday  taken  another  bite  out  of  the 
enemy's  territory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after 
the  German  gas  attack  in  this  quarter  on  the  24th 
May  our  front  between  the  Ypres-Roulers  railway  and 
the  Ypres-Menin  Road  had  been  bent  back  west  of 
the  Bellewaarde  Lake  so  as  to  form  a  re-entrant,  and 
that  the  Germans  had  thrust  forward  to  the  west  of 
the  lake.  Since  that  time  the  enemy  had  consolidated 
their  position  and  constructed  the  usual  network  of 
defences  behind  their  front,  which  projected  in  a  curve 
extending  westwards  from  the  Chateau  of  Hooge 
as  far  up  north  as  the  Roulers  line.  It  was  upon  a 
portion  of  this  salient  that  our  efforts  were  directed. 

About  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  after 
preparation  by  our  artillery,  our  infantry  rushed  the 
German  first  line  over  a  front  of  some  thousand  yards, 
penetrating  in  places  through  the  second  and  third 
lines,  and  at  some  points  reaching  the  Bellewaarde 
Lake,  and  taking  over  one  hundred  prisoners.  On  the 
left  we  held  for  some  time  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  second  line,  but  on  the  right  near 
Hooge  no  progress  was  made.  Fighting  continued 
during  the  day.  At  one  time  the  Germans  massed 
in  the  woods  north-east  of  the  lake  and  launched  a 
heavy  counter-attack  ;  but  the  advancing  infantry 
were  caught  in  a  cross  fire  from  our  field  and  heavy 
guns  and  were  driven  back,  leaving  large  numbers 
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of  dead  on  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  attack  near  Festubert,  we  were  unable  to 
maintain  ourselves  in  the  whole  of  the  ground  gained  ; 
and  evening  found  us  back  in  the  German  first  line, 
which  we  held  for  a  length  of  half  a  mile  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  us  out.  During  the 
day  we  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners. 

Farther  south,  also,  early  on  Wednesday  morning, 
in  the  direction  of  Hill  60,  by  an  operation  which 
was  very  well  executed,  though  of  an  entirely  minor 
nature,  we  gained  some  fifty  yards'  length  of  two 
German  trenches.  This  attack  was  carried  out 
entirely  by  bombing  parties  under  a  concentrated 
fire  from  the  enemy's  trench  mortars. 

By  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  17th,  in  the 
Festubert  region,  after  counter-attacks  made  by  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  the  net  gain  in  ground  which 
remained  to  us  was  an  advance  from  our  original 
position  of  some  one  hundred  yards  in  depth  and 
thrice  that  distance  in  frontage  ;  but  during  the  two 
days'  and  nights'  fighting  severe  loss  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy.  There  was  again  a  lull  on  this 
day  except  for  artillery  fire,  the  Germans  paying 
special  attention  to  our  centre  and  to  the  new  position 
taken  up  by  us  near  Hooge.  They  evidently,  also, 
anticipated  a  fresh  attack  by  us  during  the  evening 
near  Festubert,  for  they  shelled  that  area  heavily. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  near  Hooge  up  to 
this  evening  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirteen, 
including  two  officers.  Three  machine  guns  and  a 
loaded  gas  cylinder  were  also  taken,  and  another  gas 
cylinder  was  exploded  by  our  trench  mortars. 

L 
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During  the  thick  of  the  bombardment  of  the  Hooge 
area  on  this  day  a  British  corporal  was  escorting  three 
captured  German  officers  back  to  Ypres  when  a  shell 
of  the  type  known  familiarly  as  "  a  crump  "  —from  the 
peculiar  sound  of  its  detonation — burst  quite  close 
to  the  party.  The  corporal  was  luckily  only  slightly 
wounded.  The  Germans  were  killed.  One  officer 
captured  in  front  of  the  Bellewaarde  Lake  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  disgusted  by  our  effective  artillery 
fire.  He  stated  somewhat  bitterly  that  the  German 
troops  in  that  area  had  been  told  that  they  could  do 
what  they  liked  with  us,  as  we  had  few  guns  and  no 
ammunition,  and  remarked  that  if  what  he  had  been 
through  were  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  British  could  do 
without  ammunition,  he  had  no  desire  to  experience 
anything  that  they  might  regard  as  a  bombardment 
when  fully  supplied.  The  prisoners  taken  near 
Festubert,  who  were  Saxons,  also  had  a  grievance, 
in  this  case  against  their  own  people.  They  were 
positive  that  many  of  the  shells  from  their  own  guns 
behind  had  fallen  in  the  first-line  trenches  they  were 
holding,  and  were  by  no  means  certain  that  the  bad 
shooting  of  their  comrades  of  the  Prussian  Artillery 
was  unintentional. 

Possibly  the  fate  of  the  Saxons  who  tried  to 
surrender  at  the  Ferme  Cour  de  PAvoue  just  a  month 
before  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

An  incident  of  great  gallantry  on  the  part  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  which  took  place  during  our 
attack  in  the  Festubert  area  in  May  must  be  related, 
though  it  is  now  a  month  old.  During  the  protracted 
fighting,  one  of  our  officers  was  seen  to  be  lying  out 
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on  our  front.  He  was  on  the  lip  of  a  mine  crater, 
where  he  was  hidden  from  the  Germans ;  but  he 
could  be  bombed,  and  the  space  between  him  and 
the  nearest  portion  of  our  line  was  swept  by  rifle  fire. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and  when  he 
gave  signs  of  life  it  was  at  once  decided  to  help  him  in. 
Under  cover  of  the  fire  of  our  snipers  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  crawled  out  with  a  rope  which  he 
made  fast  to  the  wounded  officer,  who  then  crawled, 
or  was  gradually  dragged,  into  our  trench,  his  rescuer 
staying  behind  in  his  place.  The  latter  remained 
within  the  shelter  of  the  crater,  being  continuously 
bombed  for  some  time  before  he  was  also  able  to 
crawl  back  to  safety. 

23rd  June,  1915. 

The  last  few  days  have  again  been  quiet.  On  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  17th,  one  of  our  patrols  in 
front  of  Messines  engaged  a  small  party  of  Bavarians 
at  close  quarters,  and  from  the  evidence  appears  to 
have  disposed  of  two  of  their  number.  On  Friday 
a  further  small  push  was  made  near  Ypres,  when  we 
occupied  a  section  of  trench  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  length  to  the  south  of  the  Ypres-Roulers 
railway  which  the  enemy  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
owing  to  the  advance  made  by  us  close  by.  In  this 
quarter,  also,  some  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  Germans 
by  a  combined  bomb  and  machine-gun  attack. 
Amongst  other  places  which  were  the  objectives  of 
the  German  guns  during  the  day  were  the  area  near 
Hooge  and  that  near  Hill  60,  gas  shells  being  used 
against  the  former  place.  As  already  reported,  the 
power  station  at  La  Bassee  was  attacked  by  us  from 
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the  air.  The  extent  of  the  damage  caused  is  not 
known,  but  bombs  were  thrown  on  to  the  building 
from  a  moderately  low  elevation,  and  flames  were 
observed  to  issue  from  it.  Not  far  from  Armentieres, 
between  7  and  8  p.m.  we  fired  a  series  of  mines,  some 
of  which  levelled  a  length  of  the  parapet  of  the  German 
front-line  works.  After  the  explosions  numbers  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  to  be  retiring  hastily  across  the 
open,  and  were  effectually  dealt  with  by  our  field 
artillery  and  machine  guns.  At  the  same  time  as 
these  mines,  which  were  of  a  nature  to  produce 
craters,  were  exploded,  we  fired  a  Camouflet,  or  a  mine 
so  charged  in  relation  to  its  depth  below  ground,  that 
the  earth  all  round  within  its  radius  of  action  is  shaken 
and  disturbed,  whilst  the  surface  is  not  broken.  This 
was  also  successful  in  its  object. 

Saturday  was  unproductive  of  any  major  action. 
A  German  Minenwerfer,  which  has  recently  been 
active  opposite  La  Quinque  Rue,  was  thought  to 
have  been  put  out  of  action  during  the  morning  by 
our  artillery.  To  the  north,  not  far  from  Wieltje, 
there  was  considerable  hostile  artillery  fire  during 
the  morning.  South  of  Armentieres  the  Germans 
wasted  much  gun  ammunition  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  at  night  fired  a  small  and  ineffectual 
mine  north  of  that  town,  and  shelled  the  area  north  of 
Ypres  with  gas  shells. 

Sunday,  the  20th,  was  also  quiet.  About  midday, 
near  Messines,  the  enemy  fired  two  ineffective  mines, 
one  of  which  exploded  some  twenty  yards  in  front  of 
their  line,  and  the  other  about  the  same  distance 
behind  it.  Near  Ypres,  the  wind  being  favourable,  the 
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enemy  released  gas,  and  during  the  night  fired  another 
mine  near  Hill  60,  which  did  no  harm  to  us. 

There  were  two  engagements  in  the  air  on  this 
day.  Near  Roulers  one  of  our  machines  on  recon- 
naissance duty  encountered  a  hostile  aeroplane,  and 
after  a  machine-gun  duel  forced  it  to  descend  hurriedly 
to  earth.  A  combat  with  machine  guns  at  a  height 
well  over  a  mile  above  the  earth's  surface,  though  now 
not  uncommon,  may  be  considered  to  provide  some 
excitement ;  but  on  the  same  day  two  other  officers  of 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  had  a  still  more  exciting 
experience.  While  reconnoitring  over  Poelcappelle 
at  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  they  engaged  a  large 
German  biplane  having  a  double  fuselage,  two 
engines,  and  a  pair  of  propellers.  The  German 
machine  at  first  circled  round  ours,  shooting  at  it 
with  a  machine  gun,  but  so  far  as  is  known  not 
inflicting  any  damage.  Then  our  observer  fired  about 
fifty  rounds  in  return  at  under  two  hundred  yards' 
range.  This  had  some  effect,  for  the  hostile  biplane 
was  seen  to  waver.  After  some  more  shots  its  engines 
stopped,  and  its  nose  dived  to  a  level  of  two  thousand 
feet,  where  it  flattened  out  its  course,  flying  slowly 
and  erratically.  Under  a  heavy  fire  from  anti- 
aircraft guns  down  below  our  pilot  turned  towards 
our  lines  to  complete  his  reconnaissance,  when  his 
machine  was  hit,  and  he  decided  to  make  for  home. 
But  the  petrol  tank  had  been  pierced,  and  as  the 
aeroplane  glided  downwards  on  the  slant,  the  petrol 
was  set  alight  by  the  exhaust  and  ran  blazing  down 
to  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  aeroplane,  which 
travelled  on  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle  of 
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musketry  as  the  unexpended  rounds  of  machine-gun 
ammunition  exploded  in  the  heat,  and  those  in  the 
pilot's  loaded  revolver  went  off. 

The  pilot,  however,  did  not  lose  control,  and  the 
aeroplane  proceeded  steadily  on  its  downward  course. 
Before  it  reached  the  ground  a  large  part  of  the  frame- 
work had  been  destroyed,  and  even  the  hard  wood 
blades  of  the  propeller  were  so  much  burnt  that  the 
propeller  ceased  to  revolve  in  the  rush  of  air.  When 
the  machine  finally  landed  behind  our  lines  both  the 
officers  were  severely  burnt,  and  the  pilot,  on  climbing 
hurriedly  out  of  the  blazing  wreck,  tripped  over  a  wire 
stay,  fell  and  sprained  his  knee.  The  few  still  service- 
able portions  of  the  aeroplane  were  then  salved  and 
collected  under  the  shrapnel  fire  of  the  German  guns. 
As  an  example  of  a  terse,  unvarnished  statement  of 
fact,  the  last  words  of  the  pilot's  official  report  of 
this  adventure  are  worthy  of  quotation  :  "...  the 
whole  of  the  nacelle  (body)  seemed  to  be  in  flames. 
We  landed  at  W.  35  n.  P.  16  (Z  Series,  93  E.  W. 
1/35,500)." 

On  Monday  there  was  artillery  action  at  various 
points  along  our  front.  During  the  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Armenti&res  one  of  our  patrols 
had  a  brush  with  some  Saxons,  killing  several  with 
small  loss  to  themselves  ;  to  the  north  a  small  com- 
bined bomb  machine-gun  operation  had  some  success  ; 
and  near  Cuinchy  a  German  working  party  was 
dispersed  by  our  bombs.  Close  to  the  same  place  the 
Germans  fired  a  small  mine  which  caused  no  casualties 
to  us. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  there  is  nothing  to  report 
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except  that  two   small  attacks   made  by  us   near 
Hooge  were  unsuccessful. 

In  reference  to  the  obvious  lack  of  cordiality 
existing  in  the  relations  between  the  Saxons  and 
Prussians,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
drawn,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German 
official  account  gives  all  the  credit  for  resisting  our 
recent  attack  to  "  our  brave  Westphalians  and  rein- 
forcements of  the  Guard,"  while  no  word  is  said  of 
the  Saxon  troops  who  fought  us  so  well,  and  a  few  of 
whom  we  captured.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  this  spite  against  one  section  of  the 
German  nation  on  the  part  of  the  predominant 
partner.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  fighting 
qualities  on  the  part  of  the  former,  but  may  have  been 
roused  by  its  tendency  to  wage  war  more  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  civilised  races  than  is  approved 
by  its  northern  neighbours. 

2Sth  June,  1915. 

The  lull  in  the  fighting  has  continued,  though  the 
enemy  is  very  busy  strengthening  his  defences  at 
different  points  in  the  line,  at  some  places  continuing 
to  work  all  night.  On  Wednesday,  the  23rd,  the 
snipers  opposite  our  centre  showed  considerable 
industry,  and  the  German  guns  shelled  the  area 
near  Ypres  throughout  the  morning.  On  Thursday 
the  only  activity  during  the  day  was  at  the  other 
end  of  our  front  near  Cuinchy,  where  we  exploded  two 
mines,  having  occupied  and  consolidated  the  crater 
of  the  last  fired  by  us.  The  Germans  also  exploded 
a  mine  here.  That  night  in  front  of  Messines  they 
fired  another  small  mine ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the 
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south  some  of  the  Bavarians  who  had  recently  taken 
over  this  section  of  the  German  defences  celebrated 
their  presence  in  the  front  line  by  undertaking  a 
local  offensive  effort. 

A  party  of  about  twenty,  under  a  lieutenant, 
advanced  to  make  a  bomb  attack  on  a  section  of  our 
trenches,  but  the  men  did  not  follow  their  officer 
who  was  leading,  and  he  was  bayoneted  on  our 
parapet. 

Friday  was  uneventful  but  for  a  hostile  mine  in 
front  of  Wytschaete.  The  enemy  made  no  attack. 
In  another  quarter  our  artillery  silenced  three  German 
guns  and  blew  down  a  house  which  was  sheltering  a 
fourth.  Our  guns  dispersed  hostile  working  parties 
in  front  of  Cuinchy.  Of  Saturday  the  only  develop- 
ment to  record  is  an  increase  in  the  shelling  all  along 
our  front.  That  night  the  Germans  fired  another 
mine — heavily  charged — near  Frelinghien.  Sunday, 
the  27th,  passed  without  any  occurrence  worthy  of 
record. 

La  Bassee  Church,  which  has  for  months  been  so 
familiar  a  landmark  in  front  of  our  right,  is  gradually 
disappearing.  The  Germans  have  so  far  knocked 
down  the  front  and  part  of  the  roof.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  dismantlement  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  building,  or 
has  been  undertaken  for  other  reasons  which  can  be 
imagined. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  almost  the  only 
incidents  recorded  for  several  days  past  are  such  as 
are  connected  with  mining  and  aviation.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  stage  at  which  the  war  on  land 
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has  now  arrived,  there  are  periods  when  operations 
are  perforce  confined  to  action  below  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  development  there  is 
some  resemblance  to  the  naval  tactics  of  the  moment, 
which  are  to  a  great  extent  restricted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  above  the  sea,  and 
of  submarines  and  torpedoes  below  water.  The 
enemy  is  by  no  means  backward  in  carrying  on  the 
subterranean  struggle  waged  during  the  intervals 
between  major  operations.  The  mining  and  counter- 
mining which  goes  on  not  only  leads  to  the  normal 
and  desired  result  of  firing  of  charges  of  explosive  to 
destroy  the  other  side  or  to  gain  ground  by  the  forma- 
tion of  craters,  but  is  also  productive  of  numerous 
encounters  underground.  Though  the  results  of 
this  blind  fighting  are  usually  known,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  details  of  its  actual  course. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  Germans  have  again 
been  using  Flammenwerfer,  or  engines  for  throwing 
burning  liquid  against  the  French.  There  is  evidence 
that  they  contemplated  the  employment  of  burning 
liquids  quite  early  in  the  war,  if  not  before.  In 
Note  32  of  the  Ilnd  Army,  dated  16th  October, 
1914,  at  St.  Quentin,  the  following  instructions  were 
published  under  the  heading  of: — 

ARMS  AT  THE   DISPOSAL  OF  PIONEERS   FOR  FIGHTING 
AT  CLOSE   QUARTERS. 

"  The  flame  projectors  (Flammenwerfer),  which  are 
very  similar  to  portable  fire-extinguishers,  are  worked  by 
specially  trained  pioneers,  and  throw  a  liquid  which  at 
once  catches  fire  spontaneously.  The  jet  of  fire  has  an 
effective  range  of  thirty  metres.  The  effect  is  immediate 
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and  deadly,  and  the  great  heat  developed  forces  the 
enemy  back  a  long  way.  As  they  burn  for  1 J  to  2  minutes 
and  can  be  stopped  whenever  necessary,  short  and  isolated 
jets  of  flame  are  advisable,  so  that  one  charge  is  sufficient 
to  spray  several  objectives.  Flame  projectors  will  be 
mainly  employed  in  street  and  house  to  house  fighting,  and 
will  be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  place  from  which  an  attack 
starts." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  engines  of  this  nature 
were  employed  by  the  Germans  during  August  and 
September,  1914,  to  destroy  portions  of  the  towns  and 
villages  destroyed  by  them.  One  captured  apparatus 
actually  examined  comprises  a  portable  reservoir  for 
holding  the  inflammable  liquid  and  the  means  of 
spraying  it.  The  former,  which  is  carried  strapped 
on  to  a  man's  back,  is  a  steel  cylinder  containing  oil 
and  compressed  air  in  separate  chambers.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  suitable  length  of  metal  pipe  fitted 
with  universal  joints  and  a  nozzle  capable  of  rotation 
in  any  direction.  When  a  valve  is  turned  on  the  air 
pressure  forces  the  oil  out  of  the  nozzle  in  a  fine  spray 
for  a  distance  of  over  twenty  yards.  The  oil  is 
ignited  automatically  at  the  nozzle  and  continues  to 
issue  in  a  sheet  of  flame  until  the  air  pressure  falls 
too  low  or  the  oil  is  exhausted. 

At  some  points  where  the  opposing  lines  are  close 
messages  are  not  infrequently  flung  over  by  the 
enemy.  They  are  generally  of  a  derisive  or  insulting 
nature,  and  nearly  always  betray  great  ignorance  as 
to  the  real  situation  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  whose 
sole  sources  of  information  are  the  official  communiques 
and  newspapers  which  give  only  the  news  which  the 
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German  authorities  wish  the  soldiers  to  receive, 
shaped  so  as  to  create  the  desired  impression. 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  signs  that  the 
troops  are  not  satisfied  with  this  condition  of  affairs, 
and  have  to  some  extent  lost  faith  in  their  own  news- 
papers, which  they  offer  to  our  men  in  exchange  for 
ours.  The  following  message,  which  was  written  in 
English,  points  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  becoming 
more  common : — 

"  MY  OLD  TOMMY, 

"  We  send  you  some  news.  All  what  stands  in 
it  is  the  whole  verity.  Italien  is  nothing ;  they  are  no 
soldiers,  they  are  bandits.  Russia  is  finished.  We  march 
to  Petersburg.  Send  us  your  Morning  Post  or  Times  to 
see  whether  they  tell  the  verity. 

"A  GERMAN  SOLDIER." 

This  was  possibly  composed  by  an  ex-waiter  of  a 
hotel  or  a  seaside  boarding-house  in  England.  The 
significant  part  is  the  last  sentence,  in  which,  in  spite 
of  his  protest  as  to  the  "  whole  verity  "  of  the  news 
he  so  kindly  imparts,  the  writer  illogically  betrays 
his  real  object  in  writing. 

The   following   is   an   extract   from   a   captured 

letter  :— 

"  NENWAHE. 

"  If  you  take  any  prisoners  kill  them  at  once.  There 
is  not  sufficient  here  for  us  to  eat,  let  alone  having  to 
share  our  slender  resources  with  all  these  unfortunate 
foreigners,  especially  the  English." 

The  scarcity  of  food,  which  forms  the  subject  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Germans,  is 
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to  some  extent  artificial.  It  does  not  mean  that  food 
does  not  exist,  but  implies  that  the  Government  has 
assumed  control  of  the  stocks  in  order  to  husband  the 
country's  resources  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
for  which  event  they  have  been  preparing  for  months 
by  insisting  on  a  rigid  economy  in  consumption. 
According  to  the  President  of  the  War  Committee 
on  Food  Supply,  which  sat  in  Berlin  on  the  15th  of 
this  month,  an  actual  shortage  is  anticipated  in  meat 
alone,  but  the  Government  is  to  take  over  the  whole 

harvest. 

3rd  July,  1915. 

June  has  passed  without  any  occurrence  of  im- 
portance ;  and  the  uneventfulness  of  major  operations 
on  our  front  has  been  matched  by  the  dullness  of  the 
weather,  which  has  interfered  with  aerial  recon- 
naissance. On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  27th,  near 
the  Bethune-La  Bassde  Road,  we  succeeded  in  bomb- 
ing the  enemy  out  of  a  mine  crater  known  as  the 
"  Vesuvius  Crater  "  ;  to  the  north  of  La  Quinque  Rue 
we  dispersed  a  large  hostile  working  party  ;  and  not 
far  off,  in  a  skirmish  between  patrols,  accounted  for 
three  of  the  enemy.  Away  on  our  left  the  German 
guns  set  fire  to  a  building  on  the  east  of  Ypres. 

On  Monday  there  was  artillery  action  by  both  sides 
all  along  the  right  half  of  our  front.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Cuinchy  we  fired  a  small  mine,  and  the  enemy  fired 
a  larger  one.  South-east  of  Armentieres  two  ex- 
plosions took  place  in  the  hostile  trenches.  Farther 
south  our  machine  gunners  shot  down  a  German  flag 
which  had  been  planted  between  the  lines,  and  brought 
it  in  as  a  trophy.  That  night  five  explosions  took 
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place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Basse'e,  but  their 
cause  is  not  known,  and  on  our  left  the  German 
artillery  resumed  its  activity  and  shelled  different 
parts  of  the  area  round  Ypres. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th,  it  was  the  turn  of  Armen- 
tieres  to  enjoy  the  attentions  of  the  hostile  guns, 
which  were  directed  on  the  town  for  about  four  hours. 
Near  Cuinchy  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  busy, 
and  our  guns  dispersed  a  working  party.  Our  miners, 
also,  blew  up  one  hundred  yards'  length  of  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  it  is  believed  caused  considerable  loss. 
On  Wednesday  minor  operations  started  early,  for 
at  3  a.m.  we  mined  and  destroyed  some  fifty  yards  of 
the  German  front  defences  about  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  This  produced  the  usual 
reprisal  from  the  hostile  guns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  afternoon,  near  the  La  Bassee  Road,  occurred 
an  explosion  which  flattened  some  twenty  yards' 
length  of  the  enemy's  works.  That  night,  near 
Ypres,  the  Germans  again  had  recourse  to  gas  shells, 
while  our  artillery  fire  was  effective  against  a  redoubt 
near  Hooge,  eight  bodies  being  counted  on  the 
parapet  alone. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  July,  the  Germans  fired  a 
small  mine  in  front  of  Ploegsteert  Wood.  They  also 
shelled  our  front  near  Hill  60.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  weather,  aerial  reconnaissance  was 
carried  on  by  both  sides,  and  a  hostile  machine  was 
brought  down  by  our  guns,  and  fell  somewhere  within 
its  own  lines.  Of  Friday,  the  2nd,  artillery  action  was 
the  only  feature,  the  German  gunners  being  especially 
active  against  the  right  and  left  sectors  of  our  front. 
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During  these  five  days  there  have  been  numerous 
skirmishes  between  patrols,  and  sniping  has  been 
carried  on  steadily.  Slight  losses  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  enemy,  one  German  officer,  who  had  apparently 
crawled  out  alone,  being  killed  by  a  bomb  on  our 
parapet.  The  dismantling  of  La  Bassee  Church 
is  proceeding.  Most  of  the  high  chimneys  in  the  town 
have  long  since  been  demolished. 

That  the  employment  of  poisonous  gas  must  have 
considerable  dangers  for  those  making  use  of  it  has 
been  obvious  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hill  60  fifty  men  of  the  German  105th 
Regiment  were  recently  asphyxiated  by  the  gas 
escaping  from  a  cylinder  which  was  hit  by  one  of  our 
shells.  In  some  sections  of  the  enemy's  front  a 
certain  number  of  men  carry  reservoirs  of  oxygen 
strapped  on  their  backs  for  the  revival  of  any  men 
who  may  be  affected  by  gas. 

The  meaning  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupation 
of  territory  by  the  enemy,  even  in  its  milder  form,  is 
well  illustrated  by  what  is  now  going  on  in  parts  of 
Belgium  and  France.  In  some  places  the  Germans 
are  having  articles  required  by  the  troops  manu- 
factured in  local  factories  by  the  simple  method  of 
arresting  the  managers  who  refuse  to  undertake  such 
work.  In  one  case  where  the  employe's  struck  as  a 
reply  to  the  incarceration  of  their  officials,  the  workmen 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds  were  themselves 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
which  would  terminate  only  when  they  signed  a 
document  to  the  effect  that  their  return  to  work  was 
voluntary.  In  other  cases  workmen  have  been  shut 
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up  in  their  factories  and  kept  without  food  until  they 
agreed  to  continue  working.  In  one  town  a  notice 
has  been  posted  up  to  the  effect  that  the  proprietors 
of  any  factory  that  closes  down  will  be  fined  1000  marks 
a  day  during  the  stoppage  of  work,  and  as  a  punish- 
ment for  strikes  all  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  be 
indoors  by  7  p.m.  with  lights  out  at  7.30  p.m. 

Qth  July,  1915. 

Most  of  the  activity  of  the  past  five  days  has  taken 
place  near  the  north  of  our  line.  Of  Saturday,  the 
3rd,  there  is  nothing  to  record.  Generally  the  German 
guns  were  quieter  than  usual,  except  near  La  Basse*e 
and  also  against  the  Ypres  area,  into  which  they 
threw  several  gas  shells  during  the  night.  On 
Sunday  the  hostile  shelling  was  heavier  all  along  the 
line,  especially  against  the  same  two  sections.  The 
German  aircraft,  also,  were  busier  than  they  had  been 
for  some  days.  South  of  Armentieres  our  snipers 
were  rather  successful.  That  evening  a  small  opera- 
tion was  carried  out  by  us  almost  due  south  of 
Pilckem,  not  far  east  of  the  Yperlee  Canal :  a  sap 
which  the  enemy  had  been  pushing  forward,  and  the 
machine  gun  it  contained,  were  destroyed  by  high- 
explosive  shells.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  rush  one  of  our 
trenches  was  repulsed  by  hand-grenades. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  5th,  the  Germans 
blew  down  by  shell  fire  the  barricade  protecting  our 
line  where  it  crosses  the  Ypres-Roulers  railway  ;  and 
some  twenty  of  them  rushed  the  gap  thus  created, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  in  it.  They 
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were  at  once  driven  back  by  our  bombing  parties, 
and  our  defences  were  made  good.  A  party  of  about 
fifty  infantry  holding  the  hostile  line  to  the  north  of 
the  railway,  which  attempted  to  advance  in  support 
of  its  comrades,  was  caught  by  our  machine  guns 
and  dispersed.  Farther  south,  round  Hill  60,  the 
German  trench  mortars  were  very  active. 

On  Tuesday  morning  came  our  turn,  the  quarter 
north  of  Ypres,  to  the  east  of  the  Canal,  again  being 
the  scene  of  operations.  At  this  point  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  for  certain  reasons  to  wrest  from  the 
enemy  a  length  of  his  front  line ;  and  at  6.20  a.m., 
after  a  short  bombardment,  in  which  our  guns  were 
much  assisted  by  the  French  artillery,  our  infantry 
assaulted  and  captured  some  200  yards'  length  of  it. 
This  was  done  with  very  slight  casualties,  for  though 
the  artillery  preparation  had  not  been  prolonged,  it 
had  been  very  effective.  An  interesting  incident  was 
the  co-operation  in  the  attack  of  some  of  our  artillery- 
men. After  having  done  great  execution  on  the 
German  defences  at  close  range  during  the  bombard- 
ment, the  detachment  of  a  field  gun  charged  forward 
with  the  infantry  when  the  assault  took  place. 

Our  men  who  had  gained  the  portion  of  the  German 
line  at  once  proceeded  to  "  establish  "  themselves  in 
the  recognised  manner ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined, 
they  were  not  left  to  do  this  undisturbed,  either  by 
the  enemy's  guns  or  his  infantry,  and  fighting  did  not 
cease  throughout  the  day.  Three  counter-attacks 
made  by  the  Germans  from  strong  points  behind  their 
front  line  were  driven  off  largely  by  our  guns,  one 
being  especially  severely  handled  by  the  trench 
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mortars  of  the  French,  which  took  the  advancing 
infantry  in  flank.  Nevertheless,  by  night  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  regaining  a  small  portion  of  the  line  they 
had  lost,  whilst  we  retained  the  bulk  of  it.  The  close 
range  combat  in  the  trenches  continued  the  whole 
night  long.  In  the  course  of  this  fighting  an  immense 
number  of  hand-grenades  were  thrown,  and  our 
casualties,  which  had  not  been  heavy  in  the  original 
assault,  were  considerably  increased.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  wounded  men  were  not  seriously  hurt,  and  all 
the  troops  engaged  were  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  us  during  the  day  included  several 
Prussians,  though  the  regiment  to  which  they  be- 
longed— the  215th — is  a  Hanoverian  unit.  Farther 
to  the  south-east  our  guns  during  the  morning 
destroyed  a  German  work  near  Hooge. 

The  only  points  worthy  of  remark  about  the 
events  along  the  remainder  of  our  line  were  consider- 
able hostile  shelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Festu- 
bert,  where  a  German  aeroplane  dropped  some  bombs. 

On  Wednesday,  to  the  north  of  Ypres,  the  enemy 
replied  to  our  gain  of  the  day  before  by  shelling  the 
whole  neighbourhood  intermittently,  and  by  attempt- 
ing about  2  p.m.  to  make  a  counter-attack  against 
our  newly-won  trenches.  This  was  repulsed.  Opposite 
La  Basse"e,  where  a  large  conflagration  was  visible, 
several  hostile  working  parties  were  dispersed  by  our 
fire.  That  night  the  Germans  again  bombarded  the 
area  north  of  Ypres,  firing  heavily  at  times. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th,  they  continued  their 
attempts  to  launch  counter-attacks  against  the  section 
of  trenches  won  by  us  on  Tuesday,  but  their  infantry 
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was  unable  to  face  the  fire  of  our  guns,  and  the  enemy's 
efforts  were  reduced  to  artillery  action  against  our 
line  in  this  quarter,  which  they  kept  up  through  the 
night.  To  the  north-west  of  Bellewaarde  Lake  one 
of  our  patrols  rushed  a  German  listening  post  and 
bayoneted  four  of  the  occupants.  Elsewhere  along 
our  front  the  day  was  uneventful. 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
has  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
different  French  Armies  in  the  Field  in  order  to  present 
the  Decorations  conferred  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
upon  the  officers  and  men  of  our  gallant  Ally  ;  and  an 
interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  British  General 
Headquarters  on  Monday,  the  5th,  when  those 
members  of  the  French  Army  attached  to  our  forces 
received  their  Decorations.  The  ceremony  was  none 
the  less  impressive  for  being  short  and  simple.  Across 
the  small  place  where  it  was  held  was  drawn  up  the 
British  guard  of  honour  with  band  facing  a  dai's  at  one 
end,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Guard,  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  it,  stood  those  who  were  to  be  decorated. 
Close  to  the  latter  were  gathered  various  members  of 
the  French  Mission  at  General  Headquarters,  and 
behind  the  dai's  was  a  large  group  of  British  officers  of 
the  Headquarters  Staff.  Behind  the  cordon  of  troops 
the  place  was  full  of  sightseers,  both  French  and 
British,  and  every  window  looking  down  on  the  scene 
was  packed  either  with  soldiers  or  with  ladies  and 
children.  The  scene  was  picturesque  rather  than 
brilliant,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  khaki,  for  many 
of  the  French  were  clad  in  that  hue,  as  well  as  our 
troops. 
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As  His  Royal  Highness  drove  up  he  was  greeted 
with  a  Royal  Salute,  the  band  playing  the  National 
Anthem  and  then  the  Marseillaise.  After  the 
inspection  of  the  guard  of  honour,  which  had  a  most 
soldier-like  appearance,  the  distribution  commenced  at 
once,  and  as  the  name  of  each  recipient  was  read  out, 
he  came  up  to  the  dais  and  saluted.  Prince  Arthur 
pinned  the  Decoration  on  to  the  breast  of  each  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer  and  man,  shook  him  by  the 
hand  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  congratulation.  The 
ceremony  was  completed  by  a  Royal  Salute,  the  band 
playing  the  Marseillaise  and  the  National  Anthem  as 
the  Prince  drove  off. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Lord  Kitchener  paid  a  visit  to  General  Headquarters, 
staying  till  Thursday  evening.  As  this  was  Lord 
Kitchener's  first  visit  to  the  army,  he  naturally  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  seeing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  troops  in  the  field.  Having  made  an 
informal  inspection  of  some  of  the  Staff  Officers  at 
headquarters  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  started  out  early  on 
Wednesday  for  an  extended  tour  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  British  front  and  area.  It  was  a  dis- 
agreeable day  for  sight-seeing,  as  a  high  wind  was 
blowing  and  clouds  of  dust  hid  the  roads  and  rose 
from  every  patch  of  bare  ground  ;  but  in  another  way 
the  weather  was  suitable,  since  its  squally  nature 
rendered  the  presence  overhead  of  spying  aeroplanes 
very  unlikely.  On  this  day  the  tour  was  not  of  a 
processional  character,  and  the  roads  were  not  lined 
with  troops. 
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After  inspecting  on  the  route  certain  units  per- 
forming their  ordinary  duties,  such  as  an  ammunition 
park,  a  travelling  workshop  and  an  aerodrome,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ypres. 
Here  various  defences  in  the  supporting  lines  were 
seen,  and  then  the  ruined  town  itself  was  entered. 
As  our  two  visitors,  with  a  small  staff  of  officers,  picked 
their  way  along  the  rubbish-strewn  streets  amidst 
the  ruined  houses,  the  sun  came  out  and  lit  up  the 
scene  of  desolation  in  all  its  horror.  Luckily  the 
wind  was  strong,  for  though  it  rendered  the  explora- 
tion of  buildings  dangerous,  owing  to  the  bricks  which 
were  continually  dropping  from  the  walls  and  the 
tiles  which  fell  from  the  shaking  roofs  and  filled  the 
air  with  dust  from  the  debris,  it  purged  the  streets  of 
the  sickening  smell  which  still  hangs  about  them  on  a 
calm  day.  It  also  drove  away  the  swarms  of  flies. 

Leaving  Ypres  and  its  Cloth  Hall,  still  grand  in  its 
desolation  and  a  monument  of  German  Kultur,  the 
party  were  able  to  watch  some  of  our  guns  which  were 
actually  engaged  in  repelling  the  German  counter- 
attack being  made  that  afternoon  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  Some  more  troops  were  then  seen  working  at 
entrenchments.  A  move  was  then  made  north  into 
the  Belgian  area,  when  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  met  the  party,  which  was  conducted  round 
some  of  the  Belgian  defences.  After  a  short  halt  at 
one  or  two  points,  and  the  inspection  of  a  battalion, 
a  return  was  made  to  General  Headquarters. 

Both  the  Ministers  on  several  occasions  spoke  to 
the  men  of  the  different  units  met,  and  were  greeted 
with  cheers. 
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On  Thursday,  Lord  Kitchener  alone  made  an 
extended  tour  round  the  southern  half  of  the  army, 
Mr.  Asquith  being  occupied  at  General  Headquarters 
and  in  visiting  one  of  the  Army  Headquarters.  Lord 
Kitchener's  itinerary  was  a  long  one,  and  did  not 
allow  of  much  time  for  inspections.  His  first  visit 
was  to  the  Indian  Cavalry  which  was  formed  up  in 
mass  to  receive  him.  This  large  body  of  mounted 
troops  formed  a  very  fine  picture  with  the  curved 
sabres  and  lances  of  the  Sowars  flashing  in  the  sun. 
Then  followed  a  long  run  through  miles  of  roads  lined 
on  each  side  with  infantry,  who  presented  arms  and 
cheered  lustily  as  he  passed  slowly  between  their 
ranks  in  an  open  car.  In  this  way,  with  occasional 
halts  to  meet  Corps,  Divisional  and  Brigade  Com- 
manders, the  whole  morning  was  passed.  The  troops 
all  looked  very  cheerful  and  well,  and  evidently 
pleased.  Luckily  most  of  the  route  was  over  pave 
roads,  so  that  there  was  not  much  dust. 

After  reaching  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
British  sphere,  Lord  Kitchener  continued  his  journey 
to  the  Headquarters  of  one  of  the  French  Armies, 
where  he  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  Army 
Commander.  He  was  shown  round  some  of  the  French 
defences,  by  which  he  was  much  interested  and 
impressed. 

Both  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Kitchener  left 
for  England  on  Thursday  evening  after  a  most 
strenuous  stay. 

The  cunning,  or  what  in  South  Africa  would  be 
called  their  "  Slimness,"  of  the  Germans  is  by  now 
fully  realised.  That  it  is  only  too  often  mixed  with 
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treachery  is  equally  well  established  ;  but  cases  have 
recently  occurred  of  the  performance  of  a  clever 
trick  which  is  unmarred  by  any  suspicion  of  foul 
play,  and  is  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
ingenuity.  It  is  the  custom  on  occasion,  for  certain 
reasons,  for  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
on  aerial  reconnaissance  or  observation  duty  to  send 
back  messages  by  means  of  light  signals.  This 
practice  is  not  viewed  with  favour  by  the  Germans — 
probably  because  its  results  have  been  more  than 
annoying ;  and  they  have  evolved  the  following 
method  for  putting  a  stop  to  it,  exploiting  the  fact 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  those  below  to 
recognise  whether  an  aeroplane  at  a  high  altitude 
is  friend  or  foe.  If  they  see  a  British  machine 
hovering  overhead  and  using  these  day-light  flares, 
some  of  their  guns  at  once  open  fire  on  areas  or  targets 
in  our  lines  which  have  already  been  carefully  regis- 
tered. The  object  of  this  procedure  is,  by  the  sequence 
of  the  fire  of  their  guns  after  the  exhibition  of  lights 
from  our  aeroplane,  to  make  those  in  charge  of  our 
anti-aircraft  armament  imagine  that  the  aeroplane 
they  see  is  a  hostile  machine  observing  for  the  German 
artillery  and  to  shell  it.  Well  thought  out  as  is  the 
ruse,  it  has  only  to  be  seen  through  once  to  be 
rendered  innocuous  for  the  future,  but  the  underlying 
intention  of  employing  our  guns  to  destroy  our 
aeroplanes  is  distinctly  meritorious. 

Another  trick  of  the  Germans,  which  is  not 
treacherous  but  merely  a  crafty  effort  to  take 
advantage  of  the  British  weakness  for  collecting 
souvenirs,  has  recently  been  reported.  It  consists  in 
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leaving  about  the  trenches  new  and  attractively  bright 
helmets  containing  bombs  which  explode  when  the 
helmets  are  picked  up. 

13th  July,  1915. 

On  Friday,  the  9th,  the  enemy's  pressure  against 
the  trenches  south  of  Boesinghe  (to  the  north  of 
Ypres),  from  which  we  had  driven  them  on  Tuesday, 
was  slightly  relaxed,  but  the  shelling  by  guns  and 
trench  mortars  did  not  abate.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable artillery  action  on  the  part  of  the  hostile 
guns  near  Givenchy  and  along  our  centre  generally. 
Underground  we  were  active,  and  fired  mines  near 
St.  Eloi — to  the  south  of  Ypres — and  in  front  of 
Ploegsteert  Wood. 

The  greater  part  of  Saturday  was  uneventful, 
though  the  Germans  continued  to  shell  our  line, 
especially  on  the  left,  where  they  were  unable  to  leave 
us  undisturbed  in  possession  of  the  ground  we  had 
gained.  About  8  p.m.,  after  a  bombardment  which 
lasted  the  whole  day,  they  rushed  a  short  length  of 
one  of  the  trenches  taken  by  us  on  the  6th.  This 
was  at  once  recaptured  by  us  and  retained. 

Sunday  was  also  a  quiet  day  ;  but  that  night  the 
enemy  fired  one  mine  in  front  of  our  line  near  Hill  60, 
and  another  to  the  north  of  Armentieres  which  blew 
up  a  ruined  house.  The  explosions  were  followed 
by  gun,  trench  mortar  and  machine-gun  fire,  but  in 
neither  case  was  there  any  infantry  attack.  Our 
snipers  had  considerable  success  during  the  day,  as  had 
our  bombers  in  front  of  La  Bassee.  Monday  passed 
without  any  occurrence  of  importance  until  evening, 
when  the  Germans  fired  another  large  charge  near 
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Hill  60,  and  we  fired  a  mine  in  front  of  Ploegsteert 
Wood.  In  the  latter  case  we  occupied  and  held  the 
crater  in  spite  of  heavy  shelling. 

Tuesday,  the  13th,  witnessed  a  renewal  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  on  the  northern  half  of 
our  front.  About  10  a.m.  one  of  our  advanced  posts 
on  the  Verlorenhoek  Road  to  the  east  of  Ypres  was 
suddenly  rushed.  It  was  at  once  retaken.  Still 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  our  retention  of  the  ground 
captured  by  us  a  week  before  to  the  north  of  Ypres— 
which  was  of  considerable  value  to  them — the  enemy 
during  the  night  concentrated  the  fire  of  their  heavy 
howitzers  on  it,  throwing  many  gas  projectiles.  They 
then,  under  cover  of  this  gas  attack,  assaulted  and 
once  more  got  possession  of  a  section  of  the  front 
line  held  by  us  of  the  ground  we  had  taken  on  the 
6th.  Our  bombers  at  once  counter-attacked,  drove 
back  the  hostile  infantry,  and  re-occupied  the  trench. 
During  the  night  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ypres 
area  and  the  section  of  our  front  opposite  La  Bassee 
came  in  for  heavy  shelling  as  well. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  homely  nomenclature  of 
many  of  the  well-known  portions  of  the  labyrinth 
of  trenches  stretching  along  our  front,  the  following 
report  of  some  patrol  work  accomplished  last  week 
is  quoted : — 

"  A  patrol  went  about  130  yards  down  the  old 
communication  trench  between  Davies  Street  and 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  found  the  eastern  end  full  of 
dead  Germans." 

Startling  and  somewhat  incongruous  as  such  a  state- 
ment may  be  at  first  sight,  especially  to  a  Londoner, 
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the  use  of  the  names  of  British  streets  forms  a  simple 
system  of  identification  and  one  well  adapted  for 
local  use. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  see  anything  of  a  position  under 
bombardment,  owing  to  the  smoke  of  the  bursting 
shell  and  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  each  explosion, 
the  screen  hiding  the  section  of  the  enemy's  trenches 
attacked  during  the  preparatory  action  of  our  guns 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  was  much  increased  by  a 
mist  which  had  crept  up  during  the  early  hours  and 
had  covered  the  whole  of  the  low-lying  area  near  the 
Ypres  Canal  with  an  impenetrable  white  veil.  This, 
however,  lifted  somewhat  before  the  time  for  the 
assault  arrived,  and  our  infantry,  who  had  been 
crouching  under  cover  ready  and  impatient  for  the 
signal  to  advance,  were  able  to  see  their  way  to  the 
enemy's  position  which  was  very  close.  But  so  well 
had  the  assault  been  prepared  that  there  was  little 
shooting  from  the  German  front  line,  and  hardly  any 
necessity  for  our  stormers  to  hurry,  even  though  they 
were  deprived  of  the  concealment  that  would  have 
been  afforded  by  the  fog. 

The  effects  of  the  fire  of  our  guns  and  those  of  the 
French  had  indeed  been  severe,  and  the  German 
defences,  which  were  very  deep,  were  much  knocked 
about.  The  survivors  of  the  men  who  had  been 
holding  them — with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
threw  bombs  till  the  last  moment — had  bolted,  and 
the  trenches  were  full  of  a  surprising  amount  of 
equipment  and  gear  of  all  sorts.  The  attack  was 
evidently  a  surprise,  for  hot  coffee  was  found  ready 
in  some  of  the  dug-outs,  and  many  unopened  letters 
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lay  about,  showing  that  a  mail  had  been  received. 
Many  of  the  Germans'  pouches  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  cigars,  and  these  were  pronounced  to  be  of  good 
quality  by  our  men — as  was  the  coffee.  Many  of  the 
articles  were  partially  buried  and  were  only  unearthed 
by  degrees.  In  addition  to  the  three  trench  mortars 
and  a  machine  gun  already  reported  captured,  another 
machine  gun  has  since  been  found  in  a  damaged 
condition. 

From  the  number  of  bodies  found  and  from  the 
statements  of  prisoners,  the  German  losses  appear  to 
have  been  severe,  though  the  information  available 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  any  useful  estimate  of  them 
to  be  made. 

Curiously  enough,  amongst  the  prisoners  taken  on 
the  6th  was  one  bearing  the  very  British  name  of 
James  Potter.  He  is  a  Heligolander  of  English 
parentage,  and  became  a  naturalised  German  when 
Great  Britain  handed  over  the  island  in  1890. 

It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the  mine  which 
we  fired  on  the  30th  June  under  the  German  trench 
to  the  north  of  Neuve  Chapelle  accounted  for  thirty- 
eight  of  the  enemy,  twenty-two  being  killed.  These 
troops  were  Bavarians.  In  this  quarter,  also,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  our  snipers  have  taken  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  enemy. 

Though  not  attacking,  the  Germans  are  very  zealous 
in  endeavouring  to  cause  annoyance  by  intermittent 
firing  during  day  and  night  both  from  their  guns  and 
trench  mortars.  Since  the  latter  pieces  are  close  up 
to  the  front  trenches  and  their  position  is  apt  to  be 
given  away  at  night  by  the  flash  of  discharge,  to 
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overpower  the  latter  the  Germans  send  up  a  brilliant 
flare  at  the  same  moment  as  they  fire  a  trench  mortar. 
They  are  continually  busy,  also,  in  improving  their 
defences  and  in  cutting  the  long  grass  or  crops  in 
front  of  them,  which  they  do  every  night. 

The  prevalence  of  rumours,  their  origin,  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth  and  dissemination,  are 
subjects  which  have  frequently  been  enlarged  upon. 

Proverbially  good  breeding-grounds  for  them  as  are 
camps,  using  the  word  in  its  wider  sense,  long  periods 
of  inaction,  such  as  those  from  which  we  have  fre- 
quently suffered,  are  especially  favourable  for  their 
birth  and  growth,  and  the  present  war  is  probably 
more  prolific  of  them  than  any  other.  This  is  also 
attributable  to  the  number  and  varied  nationality  of 
the  combatants  engaged,  to  the  immense  area  covered 
by  their  operations,  and  to  the  dearth  of  definite  news 
produced  by  the  universal  official  reticence. 

The  general  tone  of  such  rumours,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  feeling  prevailing  at  the  moment,  but  after 
ten  months  of  campaigning  it  is  possible  to  classify 
the  various  kinds  which  fly  about,  and  from  their 
character  to  trace  whence  they  come,  since  there  is 
usually  a  flavour  about  them  which  betrays  their 
source.  For  instance,  the  yarns  emanating,  say, 
from  the  clearing  hospitals  at  the  front,  the  ambulance 
trains,  or  the  base  hospitals  in  rear — which  are  much 
the  same  nature  in  being  chiefly  productive  of  stories 
about  local  incidents  of  the  theatre  of  operations — 
can  be  distinguished  from  those  proceeding  from  the 
supply  trains  on  the  line  of  railway,  or  the  supply  or 
ammunition  columns  and  parks,  which  haunt  the 
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highways  and  byeways  and  so  are  more  in  touch  with 
the  great  world  of  romance  beyond. 

Some  rumours  may  fairly  be  called  "  shover's  "  or 
"  cookhouse "  yarns.  Others,  more  ambitious  in 
their  scope,  have  the  whole  world  for  a  stage.  They 
touch  upon  naval  and  military  strategy  and  matters 
of  high  policy,  and  explain  what  kings  and  govern- 
ments are  doing  or  leaving  undone,  and  according 
to  their  nature  are  attributable  either  to  individuals 
who  have  recently  come  out  from  home,  or  to 
quarters  which  are  in  touch  with  our  Allies.  They 
often  deal  with  the  expected  action  of  neutrals,  and 
not  unfrequently  descend  to  mere  gossip  about 
persons. 

Amongst  carriers  or  disseminators  the  principal 
are  naturally  the  nomadic  individuals  or  units  whose 
duties  keep  them  continually  on  the  move,  for  though 
rolling  stones  gather  no  moss,  mobile  units  gather 
rumours.  Other  carriers,  often  also  creators,  are  the 
people  who  in  a  stage  whisper  confide  State  secrets, 
based  on  "  good  authority,"  to  all  who  will  listen. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  all  grades  and  ranks,  and  are 
busy-bodies  who  are  obsessed  by  the  desire  to  acquire 
importance  which  they  imagine  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
possession  of  exclusive  knowledge  denied  to  the 
ordinary  mortal.  Then  there  are  those  who  assist 
dissemination  by  maintaining  a  solemn,  non-com- 
mittal but  semi-confirmatory  demeanour  whenever 
topics  about  which  no  one — including  themselves— 
really  knows  anything  are  discussed  by  those  around 
them  of  lesser  breed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  latter  in  the  work  of  creating  unjustified 
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optimism  or  their  guilt  in  the  crime  of  "  causing 
despondency  and  alarm  " — which  is  a  military  offence 
—is  not  the  greater,  although  their  contribution  is 
passive  and  not  such  as  to  render  them  technically 
culpable. 

18$  July,  1915. 

The  latter  half  of  the  week  has  passed  uneventfully 
as  regards  major  operations,  though  there  have  been 
some  manifestations  of  activity  below  ground,  several 
small  affairs  between  patrols,  and  the  usual  artillery 
action  and  sniping.  In  the  latter  we  have  had  con- 
siderable success.  The  weather  has  been  cold  and 
changeable  and  has,  on  the  whole,  been  unfavourable 
to  air  work. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  enemy  destroyed  a 
short  length  of  our  trench  near  Spanbroek  Molen, 
to  the  south-east  of  Wytschaete,  by  a  mine.  Near 
Givenchy  there  was  underground  activity  on  both 
sides.  During  the  morning  we  fired  a  mine,  it  is 
believed  with  some  effect,  on  the  German  galleries, 
and  the  Germans  replied  by  firing  two  charges,  one  at 
some  little  distance  to  the  south,  and  the  second  near 
the  crater  formed  by  the  explosion  of  our  mine  in 
the  morning.  The  night  was  very  stormy  with 
torrential  rain. 

Of  Thursday  there  is  nothing  to  record. 
On  Friday  there  were  two  indecisive  encounters 
in  the  air  between  our  aeroplanes  and  hostile  machines, 
one  taking  place  near  Armentieres  and  the  other  to 
the  south  above  Richebourg.  On  Saturday,  the 
17th,  the  area  near  Cuinchy  came  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  shelling,  and  near  St.  Eloi  the  Germans  blew  up  a 
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house  close  to  our  line.  The  explosion  caused  some 
damage  to  our  trenches  and  inflicted  a  few  casualties. 

The  following  are  minor  events  of  recent  occur- 
rence :  opposite  one  section  of  our  centre  the  Germans 
for  some  time  waved  flags  and  took  considerable  pains 
to  inform  our  troops  that  they  were  Saxons.  It  is 
possible  that  the  different  light  in  which  we  regard 
Saxons  and  Prussians  is  realised.  At  another  point 
our  men  heard  calls  for  help  in  English  proceeding 
from  a  spot  some  150  yards  from  our  front  line. 
When  this  was  replied  to  by  rifle  fire  the  words 
"  Damned  Scotchmen  !  "  were  shouted  out,  and  the 
shouts  for  assistance  ceased.  The  polyglot  attain- 
ments of  the  Germans  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage 
to  them  in  many  cases,  but  their  use  of  the  English 
language  does  not  always  effect  its  object.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  a  deal  of  cheering  was  heard  in  some 
sections  of  the  hostile  front  line  opposite  our  centre. 
The  cause  is  not  known,  but  may  have  been  the 
receipt  of  news  of  the  success  which  the  enemy  claim 
to  have  gained  in  the  Argonne. 

The  National  Fete  of  the  14th  July,  which  is  usually 
the  occasion  for  such  universal  gaiety  and  rejoicing 
all  over  France,  has  been  celebrated  quietly,  but  with 
no  less  deep  fervour  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
artillery  salutes,  reviews,  firework  displays  and  usual 
alfresco  entertainments.  The  patriotic  sentiment 
evoked  by  the  recurrence  of  the  festival,  indeed,  has 
this  year  been  deeper  than  usual,  the  thoughts  of  most 
being  turned  to  those  absent  at  the  front  or  absent  for 
ever.  In  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  British  the  only  outward  sign  of  the  great 
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day  has  been  the  display  of  bunting,  the  streets 
having  been  liberally  decorated  with  the  Tricolour 
and  the  flags  of  the  Allies  since  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  On  the  14th,  in  addition  to  the  collection  of 
subscriptions  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  distribution  of 
presents  to  the  old,  the  orphans  and  the  wounded, 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities,  there 
was  at  many  places  a  simple  and  touching  ceremony 
organised  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Souvenir  Frangais — an  association  which  exists  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  patriotism  by  reverencing  and 
paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
fallen  for  France. 

In  hundreds  of  towns  a  small  procession — headed 
in  some  cases  by  detachments  of  troops  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Authorities — wended  its  way  to  the  local  cemetery 
to  pay  homage  to  the  departed  heroes  and  to  deposit 
wreaths  of  immortelles  and  bouquets  on  their  graves. 

It  is  not  only  to  their  own  dead  that  this  sign  of 
respect  and  gratitude  was  paid,  for  in  all  cases  wreaths 
have  been  placed  on  some  of  the  graves  of  the  British 
and  Belgian  officers  and  men  who  have  died  or  been 
killed  during  the  war ;  and  at  the  present  moment, 
in  most  of  the  cemeteries  which  have  grown  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  months,  many  of  the  simple 
wooden  crosses  marking  the  last  resting-places  of  our 
fallen  are  decorated  with  these  tributes. 

A  similar  ceremony  took  place  on  2nd  November 
last,  on  the  Jour  des  Moris.  But  on  both  occasions 
it  has  been  performed  so  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
that  very  few  of  the  British  out  here,  still  less  probably 
of  those  at  home,  have  known  of  this  spontaneous  ex- 
hibition of  sympathy  and  of  the  honour  paid  our  dead* 


THE  BASES 

(i.)  Supplies  and  Ordnance. 

THERE  is  perhaps  nothing  concerning  an  army  about 
which  less  is  known  generally  than  the  method  by 
which  the  forces  are  maintained  in  the  field,  in  other 
words,  of  the  functions  of  the  "  Bases "  and  the 
44  Lines  of  Communication."  The  realm  of  romance 
is  popularly  supposed  to  begin  only  when  the  "  Front  " 
is  reached  :  the  means  which  enable  the  soldier  to 
go  forward  and  to  remain  at  the  front  are  forgotten  so 
soon  as  he  gets  into  touch  with  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless, apart  from  their  vital  importance,  they  are  of 
considerable  interest. 

In  the  case  of  our  armies  in  France,  the  bases  are 
naturally  at  seaports  or  close  to  them,  and  it  is  from 
these  places  that  the  whole  of  our  forces  are  furnished 
with  reinforcements,  remounts,  and  everything  of  a 
material  nature  that  is  required  for  their  sustenance. 
They  are  the  gateways  through  which  all  troops  and 
material  pass  into  the  country,  and  where  large 
stocks  and  portions  of  the  reserves  are  maintained. 
These  places,  therefore,  are  connected  with  every 
branch  of  the  army,  but  more  intimately  with  two— 
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the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  supply  of  material  and  animals, 
and  that  of  the  Adjutant-General,  which  deals  with 
men.  Under  the  former  the  Army  Service  Corps  and 
the  Army  Ordnance  Department  are  the  two  chiefly 
concerned,  the  first  handling  "  supplies "  —which 
include,  generally  speaking,  all  foodstuffs  for  man  and 
beast,  and  the  second  being  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision of  everything  except  food  and  medical  stores. 
There  are,  also,  the  Remount  Service,  the  Army 
Veterinary  Service,  the  two  departments  charged 
with  the  duty  of  transporting  men  and  material, 
movements  by  rail  and  canal  being  carried  out  by 
the  Railway  Transport  Department,  and  that  by  road 
by  the  Army  Service  Corps  and  the  Army  Postal 
Service. 

Though  the  scope  of  all  these  services  extends 
right  up  to  the  front,  it  is  proposed  at  present  only 
to  touch  upon  that  portion  of  it  connected  with  the 
bases.  The  two  most  impressive  points  of  the 
activities  at  those  places  are  firstly,  the  amount  and 
variety  of  the  work  carried  out,  and  secondly,  the 
very  large  number  of  men  employed,  whether  tech- 
nical experts  or  labourers  who  have  enlisted  for  the 
war  and  were  until  recently  civilians. 

Of  the  services  controlled  by  the  Q.M.G.,  that  of 
feeding  the  army  is  on  account  of  its  magnitude  the 
first  to  claim  attention.  The  key-notes  of  the  system 
of  handling  the  vast  amount  of  material  coming  under 
the  head  of  supplies  are  simplicity  and  the  saving  of 
labour  ;  and  a  general  description  of  what  takes  place 
at  one  base  will  serve  to  explain  what  goes  on  at  all. 
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After  being  brought  from  oversea  the  cargoes  are 
landed  and  stored  in  the  large  sheds,  or  hangars, 
which  in  all  cases  line  the  docks  and  quays.  For 
convenience  in  storing  and  accounting  the  sheds  are 
divided  into  sections,  and  as  a  ship  comes  in  it  takes 
up  a  berth  opposite  the  sections  which  it  is  desired  at 
the  moment  to  fill.  From  the  stuff  thus  accumulated 
one  day's  supplies  for  the  troops  dependent  on  the 
base  in  question  are  each  day  collected  in  bays,  or 
pens,  arranged  close  to  the  railway  lines  which  run 
alongside  the  sheds,  each  bay  being  large  enough  to 
contain  the  quantity  consumed  by  a  formation  such 
as  an  Army  Corps,  a  Cavalry  Corps,  or  a  Headquarters, 
etc.  Next  day  the  contents  of  the  bays  are  loaded 
straight  on  to  the  train. 

This  procedure  applies  to  most  articles,  but  those 
requiring  more  careful  guarding,  such  as  medical 
comforts,  wines  and  spirits,  are  kept  separately. 
Petrol  is  also  stored  apart  from  everything  else,  and  is 
carried  in  special  trucks.  Meat  is  not  kept  in  the 
sheds,  but  is  retained  on  board  the  "  frozen  meat 
vessels  "  —which  act  as  depots  and  remain  alongside 
until  they  are  empty — and  is  then  placed  direct  on 
the  rail.  Bread,  again,  is  put  on  rail  at  the  bakeries, 
and  does  not  pass  through  the  sheds.  The  trucks 
containing  these  three  articles  are  added  on  to  the 
trains  when  they  are  finally  marshalled  before  de- 
parture. All  the  bread  for  the  army  is  at  present 
baked  in  the  open,  at  the  bases,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  field  ovens  each  capable  of  baking  ninety 
loaves  of  1J  Ibs.  weight — the  daily  ration.  The  field 
ovens,  however,  are  being  gradually  supplemented 
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by  steam  travelling  ovens,  each  capable  of  baking 
4000  loaves  a  day. 

It  is  necessary  to  visit  a  base  dep6t  and  actually 
to  see  the  mountainous  stacks  of  every  sort  of  food 
and  forage  in  order  to  obtain  a  concrete  conception 
of  the  quantity  of  supplies  consumed  by  even  a 
portion  of  an  army.  No  mere  description  or  state- 
ment of  numbers  and  weights  will  convey  any  idea, 
except  possibly  to  a  supply  officer  or  a  wholesale 
provision  merchant  accustomed  to  deal  on  the 
largest  scale. 

To  cope  with  the  never-ending  stream  of  material 
which  pours  in  necessitates  the  maintenance  at  each 
base  of  a  very  large  staff,  a  great  portion  of  which 
consists  of  labour.  Besides  the  ordinary  fatigue 
parties  of  troops  and  the  military  prisoners  constantly 
employed  on  work  which  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular skill,  there  are  large  gangs  of  trained  dockhands 
—stevedores  and  labourers — who  have  been  specially 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  for  the  unloading 
of  ships  and  stacking  of  cargoes.  At  one  place  there 
are  1400  of  such  men  at  work  daily  on  the  quays. 
All  are  clad  in  khaki  service  uniforms,  and  the  steve- 
dores, who  work  on  board  the  vessels,  wear  a  blue 
naval  cap  as  a  distinguishing  mark.  There  are,  also, 
small  parties  of  tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters,  to 
repair  broken  cases,  and  needlemen  to  sew  up  sacks 
which  have  burst,  and  tally  clerks,  accountants, 
storemen  and  foremen.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
officials  who  look  after  the  supply  trains  in  transit. 

A  base  supply  dep6t,  therefore,  has  a  peculiar 
life  of  its  own.  In  activity  it  resembles  a  gigantic 
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beehive  which,  in  spite  of  its  complexity,  is  regulated 
by  a  spirit  of  the  strictest  order.  This  appears  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  employed  have  never 
before  been  subject  to  military  discipline,  have  been 
accustomed  in  peace  time  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  trade  disputes,  and  have  been  suddenly  placed  under 
a  strange  authority  imposing  considerable  restraint  on 
the  action  of  the  individual.  In  these  circumstances 
the  fact  that  the  whole  machine  works  smoothly 
speaks  wonders  for  the  good  spirit  prevailing  among 
all  ranks.  At  one  place  the  community  even  possesses 
a  bi-monthly  journal  of  its  own  known  as  The  Hangar 
Herald,  which  attains  a  literary  level  of  some  merit, 
and  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  humour. 

Each  train  that  starts  from  the  base  on  its  journey 
to  railhead  is  in  charge  of  an  officer,  who  has  a  guard 
of  men  under  him,  and  is  responsible  for  the  safe 
transit  and  correct  delivery  of  the  goods  carried. 
To  assist  in  the  prevention  of  loss  and  pilfering,  every 
truck  is  sealed,  and  at  each  halting-place  the  whole 
train  is  guarded  by  sentries.  On  arrival  at  railhead 
the  goods  are  unloaded  and  handed  over  by  "  issuers  " 
to  the  Supply  Columns,  which  carry  them  as  far  as 
the  refilling  points,  or  one  stage  further  towards  the 
units  for  which  they  are  destined. 

Not  far  from  the  storesheds  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  but  separate  from  them,  are  to  be  found  those 
of  the  Army  Ordnance.  A  description  of  the  broad 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  "  Ordnance  "  has  already 
been  given  ;  a  mere  reference,  however,  was  made  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  carried  out  at  the  bases. 
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So  far  as  the  landing  and  storage  of  materials  dealt 
with  by  the  department  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
cedure is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  for  supplies. 
But  there  is  considerably  greater  need  for  careful 
sorting,  stacking,  and  identification,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  that  the  official  list  of 
articles  handled  contains  over  50,000  items,  and  that 
there  are  as  many  as  thirty  separate  parts  in  the  lock 
of  a  machine  gun,  and  300  in  a  bicycle.  After  the 
articles  are  checked,  labelled,  and  placed  in  their 
proper  sections,  there  comes  the  question  of  dispatch- 
ing the  normal  amount  of  stores  most  commonly  in 
request  which  are  sent  up  every  day  to  railhead  in 
anticipation  of  requirements,  and  of  complying  with 
the  independent  demands  which  pour  in.  The  former 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  routine.  The  latter  is  not, 
for  the  work  entailed  varies  very  considerably. 

On  an  average  200  telegrams  arrive  at  the  main 
Base  Ordnance  Depot  every  twenty-four  hours,  but 
so  many  as  600  have  been  received  in  one  day.  Each 
is  usually  a  request  for  a  number  of  different  articles, 
sometimes  100  being  mentioned,  of  which  separate 
items  have  to  be  extracted  and  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  sections  in  which  the  articles  are  kept.  The 
latter  are  then  issued  by  the  foremen  concerned, 
collected  in  bays,  and  loaded  on  the  trains  for  the 
railheads,  very  much  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  supplies. 
Since  whole  train-loads  of  stores  are  handled  daily 
the  staff  is  necessarily  large.  To  accommodate  its 
members  at  one  place  is  allotted  a  large  warehouse, 
where  over  1700  men  sleep  in  wooden  berths  con- 
structed in  tiers. 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  department 
has  to  cope  with  very  different  and  varying  require- 
ments, and  to  be  ready  to  meet  almost  any  demand 
at  the  shortest  notice,  and  its  work  is  therefore  less 
straightforward  and  simple  than  that  of  supply. 
For  instance,  when  the  weather  grew  cold  during  the 
winter,  not  only  had  an  enormous  amount  of  warm 
clothing,  fur  waistcoats,  gloves,  mufflers,  etc.,  to  be 
furnished,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  we  were  operating  there  was  a  sudden 
and  quite  abnormal  demand  for  braziers,  pumps, 
and  waterproof  boots.  Then  again,  a  great 
number  of  presents  for  the  troops,  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  soap  and  similar  necessities,  had  to  be 
dealt  with. 

In  a  separate  range  of  sheds  are  collected  the 
articles  which  in  technical  parlance  are  "  returned  to 
store,"  either  because  they  are  not  required,  are 
"  part  worn,"  or  are  damaged  and  in  need  of  repair. 
Here  lie  mounds  of  equipment,  bayonets  and  rifles, 
belonging  to  men  who  have  been  killed,  wounded, 
or  invalided  ;  heaps  of  harness  and  saddlery  ;  guns 
and  limbers ;  machine  guns  and  cycles  ;  and  articles 
too  numerous  to  specify.  So  soon  as  they  are 
examined  by  experts  they  are  either  destroyed  or  sent 
to  the  workshops  for  repair.  In  the  form  of  warfare 
which  has  continued  throughout  the  winter,  the  most 
common  injury  to  rifles  has  been  found  to  be  the 
bulging  of  the  barrels  caused  by  a  shot  being  fired 
when  the  muzzle  is  clogged  with  mud.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  shops  to  carry  out  the  amount  of  repair 
work  that  comes  in  necessitates  an  elaborate  equip- 
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ment,  and  the  employment  of  men  of  almost  every 
imaginable  trade. 


(ii.)  The  Postal,  Remount  and  Veterinary 
Services. 

Supply  and  Ordnance  have  already  been  touched 
upon.  Before  the  description  of  the  other  services 
under  the  Quartermaster-General  are  dealt  with  it 
should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  bases,  regarded 
geographically,  are  merely  certain  points  on  the  coast 
at  the  commencement  of  the  lines  of  the  network  of 
land  communications.  From  their  position  they  are 
the  centres  of  many  of  the  activities  behind  the  front 
line  which  are  controlled  by  the  Inspector-General 
of  Communications.  Without  entering  deeply  into 
the  allocation  and  subdivision  of  duties,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  I.G.C.,  as  he  is  known,  is  not  only  the 
great  forwarding  agency  for  all  that  passes  to  the 
front,  but  is  responsible  for  almost  everything  in  the 
area  behind  the  General  Headquarters.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  domain  of  the  L.  of  C.,  forming,  so  to  speak, 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  is  a  branch  under  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Army,  which  is  for  convenience 
located  at  one  of  the  bases.  Except  in  so  far  as  this 
"  imperium  "  is  concerned  the  commandants  at  the 
different  bases  control  all  that  goes  on  at  those  places. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  though  the  various  duties 
mentioned  may  theoretically  be  ascribed  to  the  scope 
of  different  departments,  there  is  naturally  the  most 
intimate  co-operation. 
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To  continue  the  account  of  the  organisations 
haying  their  roots  at  the  bases,  there  are  two  which 
contribute  much  to  the  mental  comfort  of  the  troops — 
the  Army  Postal  Service  and  the  Military  Forwarding 
Agency. 

The  former  is  responsible  for  the  carriage,  distri- 
bution and  delivery  to  units  of  all  letters  and  small 
parcels.  Most  of  the  initial  sorting  is  now  done  at 
home,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  postal  work,  there- 
fore, is  connected  with  the  lines  of  communication ; 
but  there  is  enough  to  be  done  at  the  ports  of  dis- 
embarkation to  keep  a  fairly  large  staff  busily  employed. 
Firstly,  there  is  the  actual  transhipment  of  the  mail 
from  the  steamer  to  rail  and  vice  versa,  which  is  carried 
out  by  special  gangs  of  soldiers  who  are  able  to  do 
duty  but  not  fit  to  go  to  the  front.  The  actual  bulk 
handled  daily  averages  over  7000  sacks,  containing 
500,000  letters,  60,000  parcels,  and  2000  registered 
letters.  The  sorting  of  the  latter  is  carried  out  at  the 
port  of  disembarkation ;  otherwise  the  mail  bags  are 
transferred  from  the  mail  boats  straight  to  the  trucks 
waiting  for  them. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  movement  of  troops  special 
steps  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  trucks  reach 
the  railhead  from  which  the  particular  unit  concerned 
will  be  drawing  supplies  when  the  mail  is  due  to 
arrive,  for  otherwise  much  delay  and  inconvenience 
is  caused.  Great  care,  therefore,  has  to  be  taken  in 
labelling  the  wagons,  and  a  man  of  the  Postal  Service 
travels  upon  each  as  a  guard.  Besides  the  forwarding 
of  the  through  bags  there  is  the  troublesome  but  very 
important  duty  of  redirecting  letters  or  parcels  for 
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men  who  have  been  killed  or  sent  to  hospital  and  those 
which  have  been  incorrectly  addressed.  This  is  done 
by  a  staff  of  sorters  who  are  accommodated  in  a  large 
building  on  one  of  the  quays,  which  has  been  fitted  up 
as  a  sorting  office  with  tables  and  pigeon-holes.  Much 
waste  of  time  and  energy  also  is  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity for  repacking  parcels  which  have  been  carelessly 
made  up,  several  men  being  continuously  employed 
on  this  work  alone. 

The  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army 
Postal  Service  are  employees  of  the  Postal  Department 
at  home  and  are  members  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  Special  Reserve. 

The  post  accepts  parcels  up  to  a  limit  of  11  Ibs. 
weight  only,  but  the  Military  Forwarding  Service 
handles  larger  packages  and  is  in  reality  a  carrying 
agency.  It  is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  all 
"  gifts,"  and  also  takes  charge  of  the  kits  and  personal 
effects  of  officers  and  men,  storing  and  dispatching 
them  as  required.  In  addition  it  undertakes  the  daily 
distribution  of  newspapers,  about  37,000  of  which  are 
presented  gratis  every  day  by  certain  newspaper 
proprietors  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 

On  disembarkation  at  the  port  concerned  the 
papers  are  conveyed  by  motor  from  the  quay-side  to 
a  large  sorting  shed,  where  they  are  divided  up — so 
that  each  formation  receives  its  proper  share  of  each 
publication — tied  up  in  bundles,  labelled,  and  placed 
on  the  rail.  They  go  forward  with  other  supplies  as 
a  sort  of  mental  ration.  Thus,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  journals  concerned,  most  of 
the  troops  at  the  front  receive  news  of  what  is  going 
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on  in  the  world  within  three  days  of  its  occurrence, 
What  this  means  to  men  who  have  been  in  the 
trenches  for  some  time  it  is  hard  to  overestimate. 

REMOUNTS  AND  VETERINARY  SERVICES. 

Since  the  supply  of  transport  animals  for  the  army 
comes  almost  entirely  from  oversea,  the  base  ports 
naturally  play  an  important  part  in  its  maintenance  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  there  is  a  large 
Remount  Dep6t  where  all  the  horses  and  mules  landed 
are  collected  and  kept  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  order 
that  cases  of  latent  disease  may  be  discovered,  and 
that  the  animals  may  recover  condition  after  the  sea 
voyage  before  being  put  to  work.  These  dep6ts  are 
not  hospitals,  and  any  animals  that  are  found  to 
develop  disease  after  disembarkation  are  handed  over 
for  treatment  to  the  Veterinary  Hospitals.  The 
number  of  horses  reaching  the  depots  depends  on  the 
demands  which  have  been  sent  home,  often  in  antici- 
pation of  requirements,  so  that  the  units  at  the  front 
may  be  provided  with  what  they  want  without  delay. 
The  problem  of  keeping  the  army  horsed  has  been 
much  simplified  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  no 
privately  owned  horses,  every  animal  having  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  the  only  difference 
recognised  between  horses  being  that  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  either  heavy  draught,  light 
draught,  riding  or  pack. 

On  issue  to  the  troops  the  horses  are  sent  up  to 
the  front  on  special  horse  trains,  being  met  and  taken 
over  at  the  railheads  by  conducting  parties  of  the 
units  for  which  they  are  destined.  Each  wagon  is  in 
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charge  of  a  man,  who  travels  in  it  and  is  responsible 
for  feeding  and  watering  the  horses.  Owing  to  this 
system,  to  the  care  taken  of  them,  and  to  the  short 
distance  travelled  the  animals  do  not  suffer  at  all 
from  the  journey. 

Some  difficulty  was  at  first  found  in  stabling  the 
number  of  animals  gradually  accumulated  in  the 
country,  but  accommodation  was  improvised  in 
factories  or  other  buildings,  or  they  were  kept  in  the 
open  until  temporary  stabling  could  be  erected. 
Properly  designed  and  well  laid  out  depots  have  by 
now  been  constructed  at  different  points.  These  are 
well  drained,  supplied  with  water,  and  equipped  with 
roads  and  all  the  necessary  accessory  buildings  for 
the  staff,  as  well  as  the  animals  in  their  charge. 

Working  in  connection  with  the  dep6ts  and  under 
the  same  control,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
places,  are  the  Rest  Farms  in  which  horses  are  received 
on  discharge  from  the  convalescent  farms  attached 
to  the  hospitals  before  they  are  returned  to  the 
dep6ts  as  fit  for  issue. 

Besides  the  staff  of  officers  of  the  Army  Remount 
Service  there  is  at  each  depot  a  large  body  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  most  of  whom  have 
been  specially  enlisted  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  for 
remount  duties.  They  are  classified  as  "  Nagsmen  " 
and  "  Strappers,"  the  former  being  breaker s-in  or 
roughriders,  while  the  latter  are  grooms  and  stable- 
hands.  The  number  required  for  a  depot  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  that  of  the  horses  under  charge, 
and  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  country  employed 
in  these  duties  amounts  now  to  several  thousands. 
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The  object  of  the  Veterinary  Hospitals,  which  are 
situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  Remount  Depots, 
needs  no  explanation,  and  they  receive  disabled  but 
curable  animals  from  every  quarter — from  ship 
board,  from  the  depots,  from  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  from  the  front.  The  principle  acted  upon 
in  regard  to  dealing  with  disabled  animals  is  that  the 
units  in  the  fighting  line  or  elsewhere  should  be  relieved 
as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  them  ;  and  the  duty  of  collecting  and  convoying , 
them  to  hospital  is  performed  by  the  Mobile  Veterinary 
Sections,  which  are  special  units  of  the  Army  Veterinary 
Corps  organised  for  this  purpose.  Worn  out  or  in- 
curable animals  are  destroyed  wherever  they  happen 
to  be. 

In  most  cases  the  necessary  accommodation  for 
the  hospitals  has  by  now  either  been  built  or  is  being 
built ;  but  during  the  period  when  improvised  measures 
were  unavoidable  the  numerous  brickfields  and  tile 
factories  which  abound  in  this  part  of  France  came  in 
very  useful.  Not  only  did  the  hundreds  of  yards' 
length  of  open  drying  shed  form  admirable  stables, 
but  the  bricks  stacked  close  by  provided  excellent 
material  for  flooring  stables,  making  roads  and  means 
for  competing  with  the  mud — the  universal  enemy  in 
winter. 

In  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  these 
establishments  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  has 
received  invaluable  help  from  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  has 
co-operated  with  the  Military  Authorities  most 
generously,  loyally,  and  disinterestedly.  It  has  pro- 
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vided  some  of  the  accessory  buildings,  and  such 
equipment  as  motor  lorries,  ambulances,  chaff-cutters 
and  corn-crushers,  and  has  also  assisted  to  enlist  many 
of  the  men  employed. 

Working  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  are  the 
Convalescent  Farms  situated  at  different  favourable 
points,  which  receive  the  horses  on  discharge  from 
the  hospitals  and  pass  them  on  to  the  rest  farms. 
The  hospitals  and  convalescent  farms  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Director  of  Veterinary  Services,  the 
officers  and  men  in  charge  being  members  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Corps,  the  strength  of  which  has  now 
gone  up  to  some  thousands.  Their  installation  has 
been  most  amply  justified  by  results,  for  over  85  per 
cent,  of  the  horses  treated  in  hospitals  up-to-date 
have  been  returned  fit  for  duty. 

Also  under  the  administration  of  the  I.G.C., 
though  the  Medical  Service  as  a  whole  is  within  the 
province  of  the  Director-General  of  Medical  Services 
under  the  A.G.,  are  the  numerous  hospitals  stationed 
at  the  bases.  The  working  of  the  medical  services, 
however,  is  so  large  a  subject  and  of  such  wide  rami- 
fications that  it  is  treated  separately  and  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  bases,  of  the  life  of  which  the  hospitals 
form  so  conspicuous  a  feature.  Another  service  con- 
nected with  the  whole  lines  of  communication  is  that 
of  the  Director  of  Railway  Transport,  which  also 
includes  Inland  Water  Transport,  or  the  traffic  on  the 
canals.  This,  again,  is  such  a  complicated  organisa- 
tion extending  so  far  afield  that  it  can  hardly  be  dealt 
with  in  an  article  describing  the  work  at  the  bases. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Works  Services  carried 
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out  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  which  comprise  such 
various  undertakings  as  the  construction  of  all  the 
buildings  in  the  dep6t  camps,  the  water-supply,  roads, 
lighting,  stabling,  hut  hospitals,  bakeries  and  the 
preparation  of  contracts  for  leases  of  land. 


(iii.)  Reinforcements. 

As  regards  the  reinforcements  of  the  Army  in  the 
field,  which  is  such  a  vital  question  in  this,  as  in  every 
war,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  describe  how  troops 
actually  enter  the  country  before  any  account  is 
given  of  the  working  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
almost  continuous  torrent  of  incoming  soldiers  is 
started  and  controlled  :  that  stream,  the  members  of 
which  are  lost  from  the  view  of  those  at  home- 
possibly  for  ever — once  they  pass  the  dock  gates  at 
the  port  of  embarkation,  and  so  many  of  which  have 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  serve  at  the  call  of 
the  Empire. 

As  a  vessel  is  slowly  towed  to  its  berth,  its  decks 
crowded  with  khaki-clad  figures,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  gazing  upon  the  soil  of  France  for  the  first 
time,  the  sight  is  an  impressive  one.  There  is  no 
cheering  and  no  singing,  dead  silence  being  main- 
tained by  all  aboard  to  allow  the  voice  of  the  pilot 
on  the  bridge  to  be  heard.  It  is  not  long  before  the 
ship  is  tied  up,  and  so  soon  as  the  gangways  are  rigged 
the  Military  Landing  Officer  steps  aboard  with  a  roll 
of  the  troops  expected  and  instructions  as  to  the 
positions  to  be  taken  up  ashore.  Then  begins  the 
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orderly  bustle  of  disembarkation ;  and  like  grain 
pouring  down  the  spouts  of  an  elevator  the  yellow- 
brown  torrents  of  soldiers  stream  down  the  gangways. 
The  men  fall  in  at  their  forming-up  places  and  take 
off  their  packs,  and  parties  are  detailed  to  man-handle 
vehicles  and  lead  horses  to  their  appointed  positions, 
which  may  be  some  little  distance  from  the  quayside. 
Meanwhile,  on  board  ship,  hatches  have  been  removed 
and  various  types  of  vehicles  are  being  hoisted  and 
then  swung  ashore  by  the  busy  cranes  which  have 
sidled  along  until  they  are  opposite  the  different 
holds. 

Occasionally  three  large  vessels  may  be  moored 
alongside  the  quay,  bow  to  stern,  all  unloading  at  the 
same  moment,  and  to  an  observer  the  scene  then 
appears  chaotic,  being  a  mass  of  moving  men,  horses 
and  transport.  Through  the  sheds  in  different  direc- 
tions are  pressing  the  disembarked  troops  on  their 
way  to  and  from  their  forming-up  place.  On  one  side 
are  numerous  motor  lorries  sliding  about  and  backing 
amongst  bollards,  stanchions,  stacks  of  stores,  crane 
supports,  horsed  carts  loaded  and  unloaded,  and 
small  parties  of  men  marching  in  every  direction, 
some  perhaps  loaded  with  clothing,  on  their  way  back 
from  the  Ordnance  Store.  On  the  other  are  strings 
of  soldiers  carrying  stores,  leading  horses  and  dragging 
field  kitchens  and  hand-carts,  and  alongside  is  a  train, 
possibly  being  loaded  with  a  field  ambulance  and 
its  numerous  wagons. 

The  train  itself  is  interesting,  being  composed  of 
rolling  stock  of  a  type  unfamiliar  to  British  eyes. 
For  the  officers  there  are  ordinary  passenger  coaches, 
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but  the  larger  portion  of  the  train  is  composed  of 
covered-in  goods  vans.  The  latter  bring  home  to  the 
British  mind  how  real  a  thing  the  threat  of  war  has 
been  to  Continental  nations  for  years,  for  on  each  is 
stencilled  in  paint,  that  is  in  some  cases  years  old,  the 
number  of  men  and  horses  that  can  be  carried  on 
mobilisation.  The  same  notice  is  seen  on  the  occa- 
sional specimens  of  German  rolling  stock,  which  may 
be  from  Bromberg,  Magdeburg  or  possibly  Essen,  and 
are  now  at  the  service  of  the  Allies. 

But  the  chaos  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
every  one  knows  what  to  do  and  does  it,  and  the 
confusion  gradually  subsides,  until  a  meal  is  under 
preparation  for  those  who  have  not  already  departed 
by  rail  or  marched  off  to  a  dep6t  camp.  By  now 
every  unit,  whether  it  be  a  battalion,  battery,  ammu- 
nition column,  company  of  engineers  or  field  ambu- 
lance, is  in  its  place  of  waiting,  guns  or  wagons  parked, 
horses  watered  and  fed,  men  under  shelter  wherever 
possible,  resting  until  the  order  to  move  is  received. 
At  one  or  two  of  the  bases  there  are  special  sheds 
allotted  as  temporary  stables  for  the  horses  before 
they  go  on  to  a  remount  dep6t. 

Sometimes  the  troops  are  entrained  at  once  for 
the  front  so  soon  as  they  land,  in  other  cases  they  may 
remain  at  the  coast  for  a  short  period,  being  accom- 
modated in  the  Base  Depot  Camps  which  have  been 
established  at  all  the  ports  of  disembarkation. 

When  a  unit  is  to  proceed  direct  by  rail  every 
member  is  warned  beforehand  of  the  hour  of  departure 
and  of  the  position  of  the  "  entraining  point,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  place  where  an  empty  troop  train 
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will  be  found  which  may  be  a  station  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  terminus  waiting  ready  for  it,  and 
at  the  appointed  time  it  marches  off  for  that  point 
behind  a  guide.  Whatever  the  hour  of  departure, 
day  or  night,  the  men  will  find  there  a  coffee-shop, 
or  if  it  be  far  from  the  station,  a  coffee-stall,  with 
ladies  ready  to  serve  refreshments.  The  entrainment 
is  usually  a  very  speedy  operation,  once  the  transport 
and  horses  have  been  got  aboard,  for  the  men  are 
told  off  into  parties  of  the  number  held  by  each 
wagon,  and  have  only  to  load  such  small  stores 
as  train  rations,  cycles  and  ammunition.  Indeed, 
a  troop  train  has  been  known  to  embark  a  whole 
battalion  and  move  off  within  four  minutes  of  having 
drawn  up. 

At  the  base  railway  stations  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  is  done  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  thousands  of  soldiers  who  pass  through  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  At  one  there  is  a  waiting 
hall  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  men,  and  in 
connection  with  it  are  a  small  supply  dep6t,  from  which 
are  given  out  the  rations  for  the  journey,  a  map- 
issuing  room  and  a  barber's  shop.  In  addition  there 
is  a  recreation  room  and  coffee-bar  where  men  can 
read  or  write  letters  and  buy  refreshments,  and  trifles 
such  as  English  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  boot-laces, 
postcards,  writing-paper.  These  coffee-shops  are 
managed  by  small  parties  of  British  ladies  who  have 
obtained  permission  from  the  French  railway  authori- 
ties to  instal  themselves.  These  ladies  not  only  run 
the  business  side  of  the  undertaking,  but,  with  some 
male  assistance  for  the  rougher  work,  prepare  and 
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serve  the  food.  Though  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
upkeep  is  borne  by  voluntary  contributions  from  home 
and  some  of  the  articles  supplied  are  presented  by  the 
manufacturers,  these  establishments  are  not  charitable 
institutions,  and  a  slight  charge  is  made  for  the 
goods.  Those  looking  after  them  have  by  now  earned 
the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  not  a  few  of 
whom  have  written  from  the  front  to  express  their 
thanks. 

When  a  unit  is  to  remain  at  the  base  the  process 
of  disembarkation  is  quicker,  especially  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  arrives  without  its  heavy  transport, 
which  is  carried  separately.  On  one  occasion  a  whole 
battalion  has  marched  out  of  the  docks  on  its  way  to 
camp  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  gangways  being 
lashed  to  the  vessel  which  has  conveyed  it  across 
Channel.  As  in  the  case  of  the  troops  entraining, 
those  marching  up  to  camp  are  convoyed  by  guides. 
No  risk  is  run  of  men  losing  their  way  in  a  strange 
town. 

At  night  the  scene  of  disembarkation  is  impressive. 
Sentries  and  the  few  officials  on  duty  are  the  only 
living  souls  about,  and  the  whole  harbour  is  in  dark- 
ness save  for  the  lights  at  the  pier  heads  and  on  the 
actual  quay  being  used,  and  the  occasional  wheeling 
ray  of  a  searchlight  across  the  seaward  sky.  As  the 
ship  glides  in  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  at  first 
are  the  engine-room  bell,  the  voice  of  the  pilot  and 
then,  before  the  gangways  are  in  position,  a  short 
conversation  carried  on  by  megaphone  between  an 
officer  on  shore  and  one  of  those  on  board.  Even 
when  the  troops  begin  to  land  practically  the  only 
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noise  is  the  rattle  of  their  ammunition  boots  on  the 
stone  quay,  and  the  telling  off  when  they  have  fallen 
in  on  their  appointed  ground.  And  almost  eerie  is 
the  march  of  a  long  column  of  infantry  as  it  follows 
the  swinging  lantern  of  the  guide  on  its  way  up  to 
camp.  The  tramp  of  feet  on  the  pave  of  the  dark 
streets  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  sleeping  town ;  and 
occasionally  a  blind  is  drawn  aside  as  an  inhabitant 
gazes  on  the  last  arrivals  of  the  never-ending  invasion 
of  Britons  ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no  sign  of  welcome, 
no  excitement. 

The  point  for  which  they  are  first  bound  is  one  of 
the  depot  camps.  At  each  base  there  is  what  is 
called  a  Base  Depot  or,  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  pool 
containing  as  a  minimum  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of 
the  strength  of  all  units  in  the  country,  which  is 
maintained  by  incoming  drafts  for  the  purpose  of  at 
once  reinforcing  the  front  line.  The  total  number  of 
men  thus  kept  temporarily  at  the  bases,  exclusive 
of  those  employed  on  specific  duties,  amounts  at  any 
time  to  several  thousands,  and  though  they  are  birds 
of  passage  only,  everything  is  done  to  render  their 
stay  comfortable.  They  are  actually  housed  under 
canvas,  but  all  accommodation  used  in  common,  as 
dining-rooms,  kitchens,  stores,  offices,  etc.,  is  in  huts. 
Since  the  successive  drafts  or  batches  of  reinforce- 
ments for  each  unit  are  located  in  the  same  section 
of  the  same  camp  each  section  gradually  becomes 
associated  with  some  regiment,  which  fact  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  names,  badges  and  crests  artistically 
laid  out  in  brick,  gravel  or  whitewashed  stones,  which 
mark  the  rows  of  tents. 
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At  the  disposal  of  the  troops  in  camp  are  recreation 
rooms,  canteens  where  they  can  purchase  groceries 
and  luxuries  unobtainable  locally,  shooting  galleries, 
and  cinema  exhibitions  run  by  the  Cavendish  Club. 
The  Church  Army  and  Y.M.C.A.  also  maintain 
recreation  and  reading  huts  or  tents,  where  concerts 
are  also  occasionally  held,  the  men  of  the  drafts  or 
staff  themselves  performing  on  instruments  lent  by 
the  Y.M.C.A.  At  one  place,  indeed,  the  troops  for 
some  time  had  the  benefit  of  a  string  orchestra.  It 
must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  life  in  a  depot 
camp  consists  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  of  recreation 
and  music,  for  the  men  do  not  lead  an  idle  life  during 
their  stay  at  the  base.  After  medical  examination 
and  re-equipment,  if  necessary,  they  are  marched  and 
drilled  and  kept  in  condition.  The  drafts  are  swelled 
in  number  by  the  soldiers  discharged  from  hospital 
as  fit  for  duty,  who  join  the  dep6ts  before  they  actually 
go  back  to  their  units  at  the  front.  All  the  light  work 
and  multifarious  military  "  odd  jobs,"  of  which  there 
are  many  connected  with  the  work  at  the  bases  and 
on  the  L.  of  C.  generally,  are  performed  by  men  who 
are  fit  for  duty  though  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
strain  of  active  service  at  the  front.  Amongst  these 
are  included  a  certain  proportion  of  the  permanent 
staffs  at  the  base,  such  as  orderlies,  officers'  batmen, 
camp  labourers,  etc. 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  reinforcement  of 
cavalry  is  that  a  mounted  man  is  usually  sent  up  to 
a  unit  with  horse,  saddlery,  and  equipment.  The 
horse  is  provided  by  a  remount  dep6t  at  a  base,  as 
described,  and  is  joined  at  the  same  place^by  the 
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cavalry  soldier  from  one  of  the  dep6t  camps,  to  whom 
is  issued  saddlery.  Before  leaving  the  base  both  man 
and  animal  are  submitted  to  a  course  of  drill  and 
training,  and  when  they  reach  the  front  form  a  unit 
in  themselves  in  every  way  fitted  to  take  the  field 
at  once. 


(iv.)  The  Work  of  the  Adjutant-General's  Department. 

The  arrangement  for  the  provision  of  reinforce- 
ments is,  as  has  been  said,  the  duty  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  who  is  responsible  for  the  duties  connected 
with  casualties — which  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  of  reinforcements — discipline,  prisoners 
of  war,  sanitation,  and  many  others  unnecessary  to 
specify  here.  The  chief  connection  with  the  bases  of 
this  work — which  really  includes  in  its  scope  the  whole 
area  of  operations — lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  branch 
of  it  is  actually  carried  out  at  one  base.  There,  under 
the  title  of  the  3rd  Echelon,  it  forms  one  of  the 
principal  military  organisations  and  employs  a  staff 
of  several  hundred  officers  and  men. 

"  Reinforcements  "  may  be  taken  to  include  two 
different  things  :  complete  fresh  units  and  formations 
of  all  arms  of  the  Service  sent  out  from  home  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Army,  and  drafts  of  the  different  arms 
dispatched  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  casualties 
and  wastage  in  the  units  already  at  the  front.  The 
former  as  a  rule  pass  straight  through  to  the  front  and 
are  not  much  concerned  with  the  bases,  and  no  further 
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mention  need  be  made  of  them  here.  The  drafts,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  the  floating  population  of  the 
base  depots. 

As  may  be  imagined,  their  number  and  strength 
depend  mostly  on  the  casualties,  which,  again,  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operations ;  and  the 
work  in  regard  to  them  lies,  firstly,  in  obtaining  and 
forwarding  at  once  the  men  required  by  the  fighting 
line,  and,  secondly,  in  recording  and  reporting  the 
exact  numbers  and  names  of  those  killed  and  wounded. 
These  two  duties  differ  considerably  in  nature.  One 
is  a  wholesale  or  bulk  transaction,  which  depends  for 
success  on  the  very  early  receipt  of  approximate 
numbers ;  the  other  is  a  matter  requiring  detailed 
and  accurate  information  which  cannot  be  so  quickly 
furnished. 

Normally,  when  no  specially  serious  fighting  is  in 
progress,  troops  are  sent  up  from  the  base  according 
to  the  deficiencies  shown  on  the  detailed  periodical 
returns  received  from  the  front,  the  numbers  required 
to  make  up  the  strength  of  the  depots  being  demanded 
from  England.  When  operations  of  a  nature  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  create  large  gaps  amongst  the  units 
of  the  front  line  are  being  carried  out  the  procedure  is 
more  summary,  and  approximate  estimates  are  framed 
each  day,  in  advance  of  the  accurate  figures,  of  the 
requirements  to  replenish  the  fighting  troops.  If  the 
number  is  too  great  to  be  met  from  the  men  at  the 
base  dep6ts  at  the  moment  a  demand  is  cabled  to 
England.  Figures  are  periodically  furnished,  also,  from 
all  the  hospitals  of  "  non-effectives  "  ;  and  of  these 
a  certain  percentage  is  assumed  to  be  unlikely  to 
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return  to  duty  and  is  included  in  the  demands  from 
home. 

So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  is  concerned  the 
problem  of  maintaining  its  establishment  is  a  question 
of  supplying  the  right  number  of  trained  men,  for  one 
infantryman  or  cavalryman  is  as  good  as  another ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  technical  branches  the  matter 
is  more  complicated,  since  they  contain  men  of  many 
different  trades.  For  instance,  as  regards  the  Royal 
Engineers,  it  a  skilled  Sapper  lithographer  is  required 
at  the  front  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  up  a  Sapper  plate- 
layer ;  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  a  butcher 
would  probably  not  do  the  work  of  a  mechanical 
transport  fitter,  nor  would  a  tinsmith  replace  a  tailor 
in  the  Ordnance  Department.  There  are  amongst 
the  Royal  Engineer  Corps  at  the  base  dep6ts  soldiers 
of  as  many  as  sixty  different  trades,  and  amongst 
those  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  Army  Ordnance 
Department  and  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  about 
twenty.  Under  the  present  organisation  special  men 
for  the  technical  units  can  be  selected  and  sent  up  to 
the  front  within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  demand  being 
received. 

Apart  from  the  work  of  replenishing  the  army, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  almost  entirely  a  question 
of  numbers,  there  is  that  of  recording  and  reporting 
casualties,  which  is  a  matter  of  names  and  individuals 
and  consists  in  checking  facts.  With  the  army  at  its 
present  size,  this  task,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  not 
easy.  And  it  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  the 
confusion  that  is  created  during  prolonged  and  scat- 
tered battles,  and  the  fact  that  a  proportion  of  soldiers 
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and  officers  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  of 
their  fate.  Before  a  man's  name  is  sent  home  as  a 
casualty  it  is  necessary  to  identify  him  absolutely  and 
to  ascertain  his  name,  initials,  regimental  number  and 
unit,  and  what  has  happened  to  him. 

This  is  done  at  the  base  by  a  small  staff  detached 
from  each  unit  or  branch  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
which  is  employed  in  checking  and  verifying  every 
piece  of  information  received  from  the  front  regarding 
any  member  of  its  own  unit  and  in  maintaining  a 
complete  record  of  all  its  members  in  the  shape  of  a 
sort  of  life-history.  Naturally,  such  work  necessitates 
in  the  aggregate  the  maintenance  of  a  large  staff. 
And  in  the  block  of  buildings  where  it  is  carried  on 
may  be  seen  several  rooms  filled  with  soldier  clerks 
from  every  unit  of  the  Service,  British  and  Indian 
working  at  small  tables  piled  with  papers,  very  much 
as  clerks  in  a  large  bank  or  insurance  office  at  home. 
The  resemblance  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  fact  that 
the  occupants  of  these  rooms  are  clad  in  khaki,  and 
in  the  Indian  Section  by  the  smasher  hats  of  the 
Gurkhas,  the  pugarees  of  the  Sikhs  and  Dogras,  and 
the  kullahs  of  the  Mohammedans. 

In  addition  to  demanding  and  furnishing  reinforce- 
ments and  preparing  casualty  lists,  of  which  it  may 
be  mentioned  thirty  copies  are  sent  home  daily, 
amounting  sometimes  to  three  thousand  sheets  of 
typed  matter,  the  Adjutant-General's  branch  keeps 
the  War  Office  informed  periodically  of  the  strength 
of  the  army  by  forwarding  a  sort  of  balance  sheet. 
It  is  also  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the  effects  and 
the  wills  of  dead  men  and  for  their  verification  and  for 
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ascertaining  their  place  of  burial.  In  the  latter  task 
it  is  much  assisted  by  the  Graves  Registration  Com- 
mission, which  consists  of  a  small  body  of  gentlemen 
who  give  their  time  voluntarily  to  the  work  of  col- 
lecting information  about  the  dead.  They  also  furnish 
the  graves  with  wooden  crosses  stencilled  with  the 
names  of  the  buried  and  the  date  of  their  death. 
Finally,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  staff  at  the  base  is  continuously  and  solely 
employed  in  replying  to  queries  about  casualties,  of 
which  as  many  as  two  hundred  sometimes  come  in  on 
one  day.  The  duties  connected  with  discipline  and 
sanitation  are  too  obvious  to  need  description,  as  are 
those  connected  with  prisoners  of  war. 

Nearly  all  the  work  necessitated  by  the  duties 
described  is  clerical,  and  the  total  staff  of  the  branch 
which  deals  with  it  amounts  to  several  hundred  of 
all  ranks. 

To  the  man  in  the  trenches  all  that  goes  on  behind 
him,  the  method  whereby  he  is  fed,  clothed,  supplied 
and  reinforced,  in  fact,  the  processes  whereby  the 
army  is  maintained,  are  somewhat  of  a  sealed  book. 
Rations,  cartridges,  bombs,  mortars,  barbed  wire, 
guns,  horses,  fresh  officers  and  fresh  men  come  up 
from  "  the  rear,"  that  somewhat  vague  term  com- 
prising the  whole  distance  from  battalion  headquarters 
back  to  England,  and  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  nor  is  there  indeed  much  opportunity  or 
leisure  for  those  in  the  firing  line  to  enquire  how  they 
arrive.  And  the  public,  when  it  reads  of  stirring 
deeds  at  the  front,  probably  does  not  realise  the 
patience,  the  labour,  the  forethought,  and  the  care 
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required  to  enable  our  soldiers  to  fight  effectively. 
Yet  the  administrative  personnel  of  all  branches  of 
our  army,  and  the  soldiers  of  all  ranks  toiling  at  the 
bases  and  on  the  lines  of  communication,  although  not 
in  the  way  of  gaining  glory,  deserve  credit,  as  well  as 
those  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 


VI 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

(i.)  Preventive  Measures  against  Disease 

THE  progress  made  during  recent  years  in  the  applica 
tion  of  medical  science  to  the  prevention  of  disease 
in  armies  has  had  far-reaching  effects.  Indeed,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  had  a  war  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  struggle  and  conducted  like  it  under  siege 
conditions  entailing  great  hardships,  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  most  inclement  weather  and  the  billeting 
of  large  numbers  of  men  in  insanitary  quarters  for 
many  months  together  been  undertaken  by  the 
British  nation  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  outbreak  of  disease  which  would 
have  decimated  our  forces. 

To  some  extent  the  very  low  general  sick  rate  which 
has  up  to  the  present  obtained  in  the  British  Army 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  recent  years  both  the 
staff  and  the  regimental  officers  and  men  have  been 
instructed  in  the  elementary  principles  of  sanitation 
and  practised  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  precautions 
against  disease.  In  the  main,  however,  it  is  due  to 
the  preventive  measures  adopted  by  the  Medical 
Service.  These  measures  are  of  two  kinds  :  firstly, 
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those  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  sick- 
ness, which  consist  of  the  paying  of  careful  attention 
to  water  and  food  supplies,  drainage,  sanitation,  and 
to  the  early  diagnosis  of  suspicious  cases ;  secondly, 
those  taken  in  order  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  men, 
which  consist  in  the  enforcement  of  a  high  standard 
of  personal  cleanliness  and  the  early  treatment  of 
minor  ailments  due  to  exhaustion,  exposure  or 
temporary  breakdown. 

In  order  to  show  to  what  extent  modern  medical 
science  has  been  able  to  mitigate  disease  in  warfare, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  ravages  of  typhoid 
fever — the  most  deadly  scourge  to  which  troops  are 
subject — during  British  campaigns  of  the  past  with 
those  suffered  in  the  present  war.  In  the  Nile  cam- 
paign of  1898,  for  instance,  there  were  in  eight  months 
more  cases  of  typhoid  in  two  brigades  than  there 
have  been  up  till  now  amongst  the  whole  British 
Army  engaged  in  the  present  war.  And  yet  in  the 
Soudan  we  were  operating  with  a  small,  carefully 
selected  army,  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants 
were  not  infected  with  the  disease,  whereas  in  Flanders 
it  is  endemic  amongst  the  civil  population.  In  the 
South  African  War,  too,  76  per  cent,  of  the  sickness 
was  due  to  typhoid,  which  in  fact  killed  a  far  greater 
number  of  our  men  than  did  the  enemy. 

The  experience  of  the  Spanish- American  and  South 
African  Wars  showed  that  the  sole  risk  of  infection 
does  not  lie  in  polluted  water,  although  that  is 
naturally  a  grave  source  of  danger,  but  proceeds  very 
largely  from  the  early  undiagnosed  case,  and  especially 
from  persons  who  are  now  known  as  "  germ  carriers," 
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that  is,  individuals  who  have  had  typhoid  and  have 
apparently  completely  recovered,  but  who  may 
continue  for  years  to  carry  and  disseminate  germs 
and  to  infect  others.  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme 
importance  to  detect  cases  of  typhoid  at  an  early 
stage,  before  the  infection  has  time  to  spread ;  and 
in  this  campaign  mobile  bacteriological  laboratories 
have  been  installed  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Each 
laboratory  consists  of  a  motor  lorry  fitted  with  a 
complete  bacteriological  equipment,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a  specially  trained  officer  and  an  attendant  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

So  soon  as  the  medical  authorities  of  a  dhision 
become  aware  of  a  case  of  typhoid  among  the  men 
for  whose  health  they  are  responsible,  they  call  in 
the  services  of  the  bacteriologist,  who  then  carries 
out  an  exhaustive  examination  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  source  of  the  infection.  This  is  frequently 
found  to  be  a  "  carrier." 

As  an  example  of  this  may  be  quoted  the  following 
instance : — 

A  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  one  of  the 
Supply  Parks,  and  men  continued  to  fall  sick  in  spite 
of  every  precaution  taken,  including  the  removal  of 
the  units  to  fresh  billets.  Upon  report  being  made 
of  this,  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
soldiers'  food  and  all  those  who  had  previously 
suffered  from  typhoid  were  paraded  and  examined  by 
the  bacteriologist,  with  the  result  that  one  man  was 
discovered  to  be  a  "  carrier."  So  soon  as  he  was 
removed  the  unit  remained  free  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  bacteriological  installations  a 
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Mobile  Hygiene  Laboratory  has  been  instituted,  and 
others  are  in  course  of  formation.  They  are  equipped 
for  pathological  work  and  also  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examination  of  water  and  food,  which 
by  this  means  can  frequently  be  tested  and  any  con- 
tamination discovered  betimes.  In  some  instances 
the  water,  of  which  the  quality  has  thus  been  found 
to  be  above  suspicion,  is  used  by  the  civil  population 
as  well  as  by  our  army,  this  being  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both,  since  the  health  of  the  troops  is 
largely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  are  living. 

After  bacteriological  proof  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  case  of  the  disease  is  obtained  the  point  of  origin 
is  "  spotted  "  on  a  diagram,  which  thus  shows  at  a 
glance  the  unit  affected  and  the  relative  incidence  and 
grouping  of  cases. 

But,  apart  from  the  performance  of  their  direct 
functions  of  testing  and  analysis,  the  bacteriological 
and  hygiene  laboratories  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  medical  authorities  and  army  commanders  the 
services  of  trained  specialists  who  have  studied  at 
first-hand  the  problems  of  anti-typhoid  and  other 
inoculations,  who  can,  when  necessary,  prepare 
vaccine  both  for  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
investigation  of  problems  beyond  the  scope  of  clinical 
medicine  or  surgery.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  is  being  carried  on  by  these  specialists. 
For  instance,  one  result  of  their  researches  into  the 
treatment  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has 
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been  to  justify  the  hope  that  by  the  employment  of 
meningococcus  vaccine  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  may  in  the  future  be  greatly  lowered. 

Great,  however,  as  have  been  the  services  rendered 
by  these  specialists  in  the  field,  and  valuable  as  the 
mobile  laboratories  have  proved  themselves,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  by  far  the  most  potent  weapon 
in  our  armoury  against  typhoid  fever  has  been  forged 
by  pathologists  before  the  war.  Inoculation  is  the 
surest  defence,  and  to  its  extensive  use  must  chiefly 
be  attributed  the  low  incidence  of  this  terrible  disease 
in  the  British  Army.  To  pathology,  also,  is  due  the 
great  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  to  cope 
with  tetanus,  which  cost  us  many  valuable  lives 
early  in  the  campaign.  In  the  heavily  manured 
soil  of  France  its  germ  thrives  and  persists  as  a  resistant 
"  spore  "  for  a  long  time,  and  wounds  contaminated 
with  earth  are  therefore  a  source  of  great  danger. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  universal 
employment  of  anti-tetanic  serum  has  played  a  major 
part  in  the  elimination  of  the  disease  from  our 
hospitals. 

For  these  benefits,  which  are  very  great  both  on 
humane  and  military  grounds,  we  have  to  thank  the 
work  of  scientists,  not  only  during  the  war,  but  for 
many  years  before  it. 

The  measures  taken  to  ensure  personal  cleanliness, 
which  is  so  essential  for  health  of  body  and  mind, 
are  manifold.  In  each  divisional  area  certain  large 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  such  as  breweries,  dye 
works,  spinning  mills,  have  been  fitted  out  as  bathing 
establishments,  while  others  have  been  converted  into 
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laundries.  Indeed,  the  facilities  for  ablution  are  now 
so  ample  that  the  majority  of  the  men  are  able  to  have 
a  hot  bath,  to  draw  a  complete  set  of  clean  under- 
clothing, and  to  have  their  uniforms  disinfected  every 
few  days.  For  the  washing  and  mending  of  the 
clothing  female  labour  is  employed,  the  garments 
which  are  past  repair  being  used  to  mend  others. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  in  reducing  the 
wastage  from  sickness  are  the  Rest  Depots,  where  men 
suffering  from  minor  ailments  and  exhaustion  can  be 
retained  for  a  few  days ;  and  there  are  now  several 
of  these  behind  the  front  line.  On  first  arrival  the 
men  are  given  a  bath  and  clean  clothes.  They  are 
free  of  all  military  duty  during  their  stay,  and  are 
provided  with  plenty  of  games  and  papers,  and  are 
entertained  with  occasional  concerts.  In  fact,  every- 
thing is  done  to  give  them  bodily  and  mental  rest, 
with  the  result  that  they  generally  are  fit  for  duty  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  value  of  the  role 
played  by  these  depots  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for 
were  it  not  for  them  many  soldiers  who  are  not  sick, 
but  merely  in  need  of  rest  and  change,  would  have  to 
be  transferred  to  the  base  hospitals.  During  the 
winter  they  have  enabled  the  Army  to  retain  at  the 
front  a  very  large  number  of  men  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  temporarily  lost  from  the  strength  of  their 
units  for  a  far  longer  period  than  was  really  necessary. 

Among  the  measures  taken  to  preserve  the  men's 
health,  also,  must  be  mentioned  the  precautions 
against  swelling  of  the  feet,  which  was  at  one  time 
during  the  winter  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of 
wastage.  This  affliction,  which  has  been  rather  loosely 
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spoken  of  as  "  frost  bite,"  is  caused  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  even  when  the  temperature 
has  not  fallen  to  freezing  point.  Units  recently  home 
from  service  in  hot  climates  suffered  most,  as  was  to 
be  expected.  While  it  was  realised  that  a  proportion 
of  the  men  subjected  to  having  their  feet  and  legs 
immersed  in  cold  water  or  mud  for  a  length  of  time 
must  inevitably  suffer  from  chilled  feet,  it  became 
evident  that  the  individual  might  be  helped  in  many 
ways  to  protect  himself  against  this  condition. 

To  this  end  medical  and  regimental  officers  worked 
together  to  ensure  that  every  preventive  measure  was 
taken  by  the  men  both  before  entering  and  after 
leaving  the  trenches.  From  the  precautions  taken 
by  long-distance  swimmers  and  divers  it  was  known 
that  the  application  to  the  skin  of  animal  fats,  such 
as  whale  oil  or  lard,  was  of  decided  service  in  mini- 
mising the  evil  effects  of  long  contact  with  water, 
and  accordingly  large  supplies  of  these  substances 
were  procured  and  issued.  Various  types  of  water- 
proof boots  and  waders,  also,  were  provided,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  trenches 
and  render  them  as  dry  as  possible.  Much  has  been 
learnt,  and  the  medical  service  is  now  in  a  position 
to  reduce  the  wastage  and  ameliorate  the  suffering 
from  this  cause. 


(ii.)  Treatment  and  Evacuation  of  the  Wounded. 

The  fortunes  of  a  wounded  man,  from  the  moment 
he  is  hit  until  he  finds  himself  in  a  base  hospital,  have 
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no  doubt  been  heard  over  and  over  again  from  the 
lips  of  the  wounded  themselves ;  but  few  of  them 
could  give  any  account  either  of  the  organisation  or 
the  working  of  the  system  to  which  they  had  been 
entrusted. 

The  medical  organisation  in  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Director-General  of  Medical  Services, 
consists  at  the  front  of  two  kinds  of  formations,  those 
of  Armies  and  those  of  Divisions.  The  former  are 
under  a  Director  of  Medical  Services  who,  while  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  working  of  all  units  and  branches 
of  the  medical  service  within  his  army,  has  under  his 
direct  control  the  large  clearing  stations  established 
within  easy  reach  of  the  railway,  the  motor  ambulance 
convoys,  and  all  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  par- 
ticular army  area.  The  divisional  formations  are 
under  the  Assistant  D.M.S.  of  the  division,  who 
controls  the  field  ambulances,  dressing  stations,  aid 
posts  and  sanitary  sections  in  the  divisional  area. 

To  show  exactly  how  these  formations  work,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  trace  the  normal  progress  to  the  rear 
of  a  man  who  has  been  struck  down  in  the  firing  line. 
Wounded  while  advancing,  he  has  possibly  been  left 
lying  in  the  open  under  a  hail  of  shrapnel  bullets 
which  are  striking  the  ground  all  round.  From  this 
hazardous  position  he  is  rescued  by  two  stretcher 
bearers  who,  choosing  their  moment,  rush  across, 
pick  him  up,  and  carry  him  back  to  the  shelter  of  a 
trench.  These  bearers  may  either  be  from  his  own 
unit — sixteen  men  of  which  in  the  case  of  an  infantry 
battalion  have  been  trained  in  first  aid  and  stretcher 
drill — or  they  may  be  men  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
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Corps  belonging  to  a  bearer  subdivision  of  a  field 
ambulance.  They  will  take  him  to  his  "  regimental 
aid  post,"  probably  situated  in  a  dug-out,  in  a  cellar, 
or  in  some  sheltered  spot  giving  cover  from  fire,  where 
he  will  receive  first  aid  from  the  R.A.M.C.  officer 
attached  to  the  battalion.  From  there  he  will  be 
conveyed  either  on  a  stretcher  or,  if  circumstances 
permit  and  a  road  is  handy,  in  a  horsed  ambulance 
wagon  to  the  nearest  dressing  station. 

So  soon  as  he  is  placed  in  the  ambulance  wagon 
he  passes  out  of  regimental  care  into  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  formations  of  a  division  known  as  Divisional 
Field  Ambulances.  Such  an  ambulance  is  composed 
of  three  sections,  each  consisting  of  a  bearer  sub- 
division and  a  tent  subdivision.  The  former  are 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  wounded, 
while  the  latter  form  dressing  stations.  The  advanced 
dressing  stations  are  pushed  forward  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  front,  and  are  situated  in  houses  along- 
side roads  so  as  to  facilitate  conveyance  to  and  fro. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  patient  at  one  of  these,  his 
wound  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  he  is  injected  with 
anti-tetanic  serum.  He  is  then  carried  by  a  motor  or 
horsed  wagon  belonging  to  a  divisional  field  ambu- 
lance to  one  of  the  larger  dressing  stations,  which  has 
been  opened  possibly  in  a  school,  a  convent,  or  a 
church  in  some  town  or  large  village  situated  further 
to  the  rear,  where  he  is  made  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances permit  and  is  given  food  and  drink.  Here  he 
will  probably  remain  for  some  hours  while  he  and 
other  sufferers  are  sorted  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  wounds,  and  prepared  for  transport  to  the 
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casualty  clearing  stations.  So  soon  as  he  is  placed 
on  a  motor  ambulance  wagon  belonging  to  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Motor  Ambulance  Convoy,  and  starts 
on  the  next  stage  of  his  journey,  he  passes  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  division  into  the  formations  which  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  army. 

These  motor  convoys,  the  first  units  of  the  kind 
that  have  ever  been  used  in  war,  each  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  vehicles  with  the  necessary  officers  and  other 
ranks.  A  proportion  of  these  units  are  allotted  to 
each  army. 

The  Casualty  Clearing  Stations,  to  one  of  which  the 
wounded  man  is  now  brought,  are  under  existing 
conditions  generally  situated  at  the  railheads  so  that 
patients  can  be  carried  direct  from  them  to  the 
ambulance  trains,  though  this  would  not  always  be 
the  case  in  field  warfare,  for  instance,  where  troops 
were  advancing  every  day.  Their  position,  however, 
is  always  chosen  with  a  view  to  facilitate  dispatch 
by  ambulance  or  train.  They  are  not  hospitals  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  proportion  of 
serious  cases,  such  as  those  of  certain  kinds  of  injury 
to  the  head  or  abdomen,  which  cannot  be  moved 
without  danger,  may  be  retained  in  them  for  a 
considerable  time.  Although  equipped  and  staffed 
to  deal  normally  with  two  hundred  patients,  they  have 
a  sufficiently  elastic  organisation  to  be  able,  if  neces- 
sary, to  cope  with  much  larger  numbers  during  the 
progress  of  a  battle,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  temporarily  augmenting  the  staff  when 
severe  pressure  is  expected.  For  instance,  during 
the  operations  at  Neuve  Chapelje  one  clearing  station 
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admitted  on  an  average  nearly  800  wounded  daily 
for  four  consecutive  days,  and  within  a  period  of 
six  days  received  and  passed  on  to  the  base  a  total 
of  3653  cases.  On  such  occasions  the  work  goes  on 
incessantly  day  and  night,  and  the  strain  brought  on 
the  physical  capabilities  of  the  staff  is  naturally  very 
great. 

It  is  in  one  of  those  stations  that  the  patient  will 
for  the  first  time  experience  the  luxury  of  being  tended 
by  nursing  sisters  and  of  lying  on  a  bed — probably 
one  procured  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  length  of 
his  stay  will  depend  on  the  railway  facilities  ;  but  as  a 
rule  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  hours  before  he  is 
placed  on  an  ambulance  train.  Once  on  board  the 
train  he  leaves  what  is  known  as  the  "  Collecting 
Zone  "  and  enters  the  "  Evacuating  Zone,"  and  at 
the  same  time  passes  out  of  the  charge  of  the  medical 
authorities  of  the  Army  into  that  of  the  line  of  com- 
munications. 

There  are  fourteen  ambulance  trains  now  running. 
Each  has  a  personnel  of  three  officers  and  forty-seven 
other  ranks  R.A.M.C.,  and  three  nursing  sisters.  The 
number  of  wounded  conveyed  on  any  journey  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  i.e.  whether  the  sitting 
up  or  lying  down  cases  predominate.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  specially  designed  trains  which 
have  been  built  by  some  of  the  great  railway  com- 
panies in  England,  the  rolling  stock  is  made  up  of 
various  kinds  of  coaches  and  "  fourgons  "  belonging 
to  the  French  railways,  which  have  been  adapted  for 
the  accommodation  of  wounded,  staff,  kitchens, 
dispensaries  and  stores.  The  number  of  trains  will 
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eventually  be  made  up  to  twenty-four,  the  coaches 
for  the  additional  units  required  being  now  under 
construction  in  England  or  already  in  transit  to 
France.  Several  of  these  trains  have  been  presented 
to  the  nation  by  private  donors. 

On  arrival  at  a  base  the  wounded  man  is  again 
carried  in  a  motor  ambulance  wagon  to  a  fully- 
equipped  permanent  hospital — a  place  of  treatment 
which  he  now  enters  for  the  first  time.  These 
hospitals  are  of  two  kinds,  General  and  Stationary, 
the  difference  between  the  two  lying  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  patients  they  are  designed  to  accommodate. 
The  first  are  the  largest,  and  are  elaborately  equipped, 
being  fitted  with  all  the  modern  appliances  of  the 
first-class  hospitals  met  with  in  civil  communities. 
Stationary  hospitals  are  not  necessarily  situated  at  a 
base,  but  may  be  located  at  different  points  on  the 
lines  of  communication,  and,  in  spite  of  their  title, 
are  intended  to  be  more  mobile  than  the  general 
hospitals. 

A  third  category  of  hospitals  found  at  the  bases 
is  composed  of  Red  Cross  or  Voluntary  Hospitals. 
The  personnel  and  equipment  of  these  are  provided 
by  the  society  or  subscribers  who  organised  the  unit ; 
but  each  is  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  These  establishments  vary  in  capacity. 
Some  are  directly  provided  by  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  others  work  under  its  auspices.  The 
remainder  are :  the  Australian  Voluntary  Hospital, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  class  to  land  in  France  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war ;  and  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
chants' Hospital,  which  has  only  quite  recently 
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arrived.  The  Allied  Forces'  Base  Hospital,  which  has 
rendered  useful  service,  has  been  temporarily  closed, 
but  will  reopen  at  an  early  date. 

All  the  base  hospitals  are  established  in  huts, 
tents,  or  in  buildings  suitable  for  the  purpose,  such  as 
hotels  or  casinos. 

The  duration  of  the  patient's  sojourn  in  one  varies 
directly  with  the  nature  of  his  wound.  Very  severe 
cases  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  move,  and 
slight  cases  likely  to  be  fit  for  duty  or  discharge  to  a 
convalescent  camp  within  three  weeks,  are  retained. 
Those  which  are  unlikely  to  recover  within  three 
weeks  and  will  not  be  harmed  by  further  transport — 
and  by  far  the  largest  number  comes  within  this 
category — are  sent  to  England  so  soon  as  accommoda- 
tion is  available  on  board  a  hospital  ship. 

The  above  description  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
working  of  the  system  for  the  treatment  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  wounded.  This  system  is  founded  on  two 
leading  principles — the  maintenance  of  the  mobility 
of  the  Army  by  relieving  the  fighting  troops  quickly 
of  all  who  become  non-effective,  and  the  rapid  removal 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  into  a  region  where  the  best 
professional  skill  can  be  applied  for  their  benefit 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  attainable. 
Needless  to  say,  various  modifications  and  improve- 
ments have  been  and  are  being  introduced.  Among  the 
many  problems  encountered,  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult is  the  co-ordination  of  the  evacuation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  with  the  supply  of  food  and  ammunition, 
since  nothing — not  even  the  most  urgent  requirements 
of  those  suffering — can  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
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the  needs  of  the  fighting  troops.  To  carry  this  out 
requires  much  forethought  and  a  high  degree  of 
organisation  not  only  in  the  management  of  road 
and  railway  traffic,  but  also  in  the  sorting  of  wounded 
and  sick  into  various  classes  for  transport  and  treat- 
ment, in  their  allotment  to  vacant  beds  in  the  hospitals 
at  the  base,  and  in  their  removal  and  embarkation 
on  hospital  ships. 

Another  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  is 
that  of  reconciling  the  need  of  seriously  wounded 
men  for  complete  rest  with  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
the  congestion  which  would  be  caused  by  retaining 
them  at  the  casualty  clearing  stations  during  an 
action,  a  time  when  very  large  numbers  of  wounded 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  Not  many  of  such  men  can 
be  retained  at  the  clearing  stations,  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  movement  or  jolting  such  as  that 
caused  by  a  train  or  motor  journey  might  involve 
grave  risk  to  life. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  found  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  employment  of  water  transport 
on  the  excellent  system  of  canals  with  which  Northern 
France  is  supplied  ;  and  serious  cases  of  this  nature 
are  carried  by  barge  from  the  clearing  stations  near 
the  front  to  the  most  advanced  hospitals  on  the  lines 
of  communication.  By  this  means  patients  in  a 
critical  condition  obtain  absolute  quiet,  and  far  more 
comfort  than  is  possible  in  a  clearing  station,  the 
main  function  of  which  is  to  form  a  channel  for 
purposes  of  evacuation  rather  than  to  provide  for 
the  prolonged  attention  and  care  that  very  serious 
injuries  demand.  Indeed,  such  attention  is  denied  to 
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them  by  the  exigencies  of  warfare  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fighting  line.  The 
barges  used  for  this  work  have  been  specially  con- 
verted into  hospital  craft,  having  been  fitted  with 
operating  tables  and  all  the  necessary  accessories, 
and  each  can  accommodate  forty  patients  with  ease. 
They  are  towed  by  tugs. 

Amongst  the  many  and  diverse  duties  which  fall 
upon  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  during  war, 
perhaps  none  present  more  intricate  problems  than 
those  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  evacuation 
of  wounded.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the 
present  campaign  none  have  been  performed  with 
greater  efficiency — often  in  the  face  of  immense 
difficulties  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  military 
operations. 
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